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PREFACE. 


Art an Interval of near Ten Vears, 
during the far greater Part of which the 
following Eſſays have been out of Print, 
it has been thought expedient, inauſpicious 
as the Times are to literary Undertakings, 
to re-publiſh them. Though the Writer 
has not changed his Sentiments, during this 
long Space of Time, on any material Point, 
he has ſeen Reaſon, on a careful Reviſion, 
to make a Variety of Alterations, and, as 
he truſts, Improvements in theſe earlier 
Productions of his Pen. The Hiſtorical 
Eſſays on the Reigns of King Charles II. 
King James II. King William and Queen 
Anne, are, from obvious Motives, wholly 
omitted, and their Places ſupplied by occa- 
fional Eſſays, written and publiſhed at a 
more recent Period, viz. The Anſwer to 
Mr. Burke's Appeal from the New Whigs 
to the Old; Thoughts on Parliamentary 
Reform; and Obſervations on the Poors? 


Laws. 


It is the Opinion of ſome, and to the 
Writer 


: 
' 
* 
{ 
« 
5 


E 


[vi ]. 
Writer of theſe Eſſays it always appeared a 
moſt unjuſt and unreaſonable Opinion, that 


an Author, after having once given any 


Work to the Public, precludes himſelf 
from all future Alteration or Improvement; 
becauſe the Purchaſers of the Firſt Edition 
would be injured in Proportion as the Value 
of the Edition is diminiſhed by ſuch Im- 
provement. But this is ſuppoſing a Sort 
of virtual Contract, Which no Author will 
admit the Exiſtence of. All that in Honor 
and Juſtice can be demanded of him is, to 
exert his utmoſt Ability to give that Degree 
of Perfection to his Work which it is ca- 
pable of receiving at the Period of Publi- 
cation—not to debar himſelf from the 
Means of future Improvement. As to the 
Injury that may be eventually ſuſtained by 
the original Purchaſers, it is obvious to 
reply, that every literary Purchaſe may 
properly be conſidered in the Light of a 
Speculation. In certain Circumſtances the 
Purchaſe will rife, in other Circumftances 
it will ſink in Value; and theſe Contingen- 
cies can neither be foreſeen or prevented. 
Every original Purchaſer knows the Con- 


ditions of Sale; and it would be in the 


higheſt 


F vis } 

higheſt Degree ſelfiſh and injurious, to with 
to deprive future Purchaſers of an Advan- 
tage which it was not in the Power of the 
Writer to impart to him, Every one is at 
Liberty, as Dr. Johnſon has remarked, 
either to incur the Sort of Riſque attached 
to an early Purchaſe, or to wait the Event. 
In the one Caſe his Curioſity receives an 
early Gratificationz in the other his' Pa- 
tience may be rewarded with a fuller Satis» 
faction. | 


Theſe general Obſervations are not in 
any peculiar Degree applicable to the pre- 
fent Volumes. The Alterations and Addi- 


tions, though not wholly inconſiderable, 


are not of material Importance. In a very 
few Inſtances, where the Author thought 
he might. be juſtly charged with Diffuſe- 
neſs, two Eſſays have been conſolidated 
into one. In others, which ſeemed to want 
farther Elucidation, new Arguments and 
Illuſtrations have been admitted. But the 
chief Alteration has been in the Omiſſion 
of thoſe occafional Aſperities of Remark, 
which, as the Author is now fully con- 
vinced, are abſolutely foreign to Subjects of 


Taſte, 
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Taſte, and e with the Principles 


of liberal Criticiſm. Where theſe Aſpert- 


ties are directed againſt thoſe who have 
themſelves tranſgreſſed in the ſame Manner, 
it is indeed no more than literary Retali- 
ation ; and in this Mode even a Warbur- 
ton has not failed to receive his Deſerts, 
But where on Subjects of a higher Nature 
political, moral, or religious—any Perſons 
fancy themſelves authorized to aſſume a 
Tone of Arrogance and Intolerance ; to 
infinuate not only that all Wiſdom, but all 
Knowledge and all Virtue are confined to 
them, and will die with them ; when they 
preſume to treat all who differ from them 
as a Sort of Delinquents ſtanding at their 
Bar, and upon whom they ſcruple not to 
paſs Sentence without Judgment and with- 
out Mercy, no Language can be too ftrong 
to expreſs the Energies of indignant Reſent- 


ment and ineffable Contempt. And in this 


Point of View there are no Eſſays which 
the Author of the preſent Volumes has 
reviſed with more Satisfaction, than thoſe 
which contain ſuch Obſervations as oc- 
curred to him in peruſing the more than 
Papal Denunciations and Decretals of 
Soame Jenyns and Edmund Burke. 
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BOOK I. 


ESSAY I. 
ON LIBERTY AND NECESSITY. 


Tis . controverſy on the ſubjeR 
of Liberty and Neceſſity has from the earlieſt 
ages, and in various modes, attrafted the atten- 
tion and employed the ſagacity of philoſophical 
and ſpeculative minds. Whether the courſe of 
human events is fixed and unalterable, or un- 
certain and contingent, is a queſtion in the higheſt 
degree curious and intereſting ; but at the fame 
time involved in difficulties of ſuch magnitude, 
that it may be juſtly doubted whether it is ca- 


pable of a ſolution ſo clear and ſatisfaQtory, as 
to preclude a difference of opinion on this ſub- 
je& amongſt enquirers equally candid, impartial 
and intelligent, In modern times indeed the con- 
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troverſy has aſſumed a more regular and ſcien- 
tific form; and the utmoſt force of the human 
underſtanding has been exerted, the utmoſt 
powers of ratiocination diſplayed by the advo- 
cates on each fide, in their attempts to eſtabliſh 
or confirm their reſpettive ſyſtems. Yet the 
queſtion does not ſeem to approach to a deciſion, 
and the greateſt names in the republic of letters 
are ſtill divided in opinion on this important 
point. | 


Firſt, the Neceffarian Writers—amongft whom 


Hume, Hobbes, Collins, Leibnitz, Hutcheſon, 
Edwards, Hartley, Prieſtley, and perhaps Locke, 
are to be claſſed—ſtrenuouſly maintain, that the 


courſe of human events is abſolutely fixed and. 


unalterable; and that nothing could poſſibly, or 
at leaſt without a change in the fundamental laws 
of the univerſe, take place otherwiſe than as it 
is, bas been or is to be, This they affirm is not 
merely a probable concluſion, but a concluſion 
demonſtrably reſulting from the following conſi- 
derations. Whatever begins to exiſt muſt have 
an adequate cauſe of its exiſtence ; for if the 
ſmalleſt particle of duſt, or the moſt tranſient 
emotion of the mind, could come into exiſt- 
ence without a cauſe, it is evident that the whole 
univerſe and all the inhabitants it contains might 
allo exiſt without a cauſe: and conſequently it 
would be impoſſible to prove the exiſtence of 
the 
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the great and original Cauſe of all things. This 
primary truth then being eſtabliſhed, they aſſert 
further, that the ſame cauſes in the ſame circum- 
ſtances muſt produce exactly the ſame effeas: 
this axiom being conſonant to all the phænomena 
of nature, and indeed the baſis and foundation 
of all juſt philoſophy. To affirm that the ſame 
cauſes do not in the ſame circumſtances produce 
invariably the ſame effects, is in reality to aſſert 
that a cauſe of exiſtence is not abſolutely neceſ- 
ary. Forif nothing in the cauſe correſponds to 
the variation in the effect, that variation exiſts 
without a cauſe : conſequently this truth is gqual- 
ly incontrovertible with the firſt, And they 
proceed with confidence to a third propoſition, 
neceſſarily reſulting from the two former, viz. 
that a man in any given ſituation muſt form cer- 
tain or definite volitions or determinations. For 
if nothing exiſts without a cauſe, and the ſame 
cauſes in the fame circumſtances produce the 
ſame effects, the volitions referred to muſt have 
had a cauſe, and the cauſe which was adequate 
to the production of thoſe volitions was inade- 
quate to the production of any other than thoſe; 
for a variation in the volitions would neceſſarily 
imply a variation in the cauſe. Hence it follows 
by eaſy and irrefragable deduttion, that in every 
poſſible ſituation in which a human or thinking 
being can be placed, his volitions muſt be de- 
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terminate and certain; that the volitions of all 
mankind are ſo; and finally, that as every event 
comes to paſs in conſequence of cauſes previ- 
ouſly exiſting, the whole ſeries of events is under 
the influence of an abſolute and uncontrollable 
Neceſſity. 

Again, it is urged as an undeniable matter of 
fact by this claſs of metaphy ſicians, that no vo- 
lition ever takes place in the mind, vithout 
ſome motive. As this propoſition is too plain 
to be called in queſtion, it muſt be allowed 
that when different motives preſent themſelves 
to the imagination, the mind will be invariably 
influenced by the ſtronger motive: conſequently 
the volition muſt be in the ſtricteſt ſenſe neceſ- 
ſary. 

The preſcience of che Divine Being affords 
alſo a collateral argument of the greateſt weight 
in ſupport of the doctrine of Neceſſity. For if 
future events are in their own nature uncertain 
and contingent, Omniſcience itſelf cannot ſee 
them to be otherwiſe than they actually are; and 
it is a groſs and palpable contradittion to aſſert, 
that Cod can with abſolute certainty foretel that 
a particular event ſhall take place; and at the 
ſame time to affirm, that the event foretold de- 
pends upon the free-will of man for its accom- 
pliſhment, if the determinations of the will are 
themſelves lawleſs and uncertain, 


To 
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To theſe very powerful and cogent arguments 
the advocates for Philoſgphical Liberty, viz, 
Clarke, Beattie, Butler, Price, Law, Bryant, 
Wollaſton, Horſley, &c. reply to the following 
purpoſe. As all mankind have an internal con- 
ſciouſneſs of freedom, and as it is impoſſible for 
any metaphyſical ſubtleties ſo totally to over- 
power the original and genuine dittates of na- 
ture, as to excite a real belief in the mind of any 
rational being that he is not maſter of his own 
actions, but that he is a mere machine, and as 


incapable of controlling the events of this life 


or the determinations of his will, as a puppet to 
reſiſt the impulſe of the wires by which he is put 
in motion, it might ſeem ſufhcient to appeal to 
common ſenſe for the refutation of aſſertions ſo 
extravagant and abſurd. But in order more 


completely to expoſe the fallacy and detect the 


ſophiſtry of thoſe arguments by which their an- 
tagoniſts attempt to reaſon men out of their rea- 
fon, it is proper, ſay they, to enter into a more 
full and accurate inveſtigation of them. And 
with reſpect to the ſo much boaſted argument 
from the neceſſary operation of cauſes and effects, 
they proleſs their readineſs to acknowledge the 
neceſſity of a cauſe to the production of any ef- 
feet; but they can by no means admit the applica- 
tion of this axiom to the ſupport of the hypotheſis 
in queſtion, nor by any means allow that motives 
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re to be conſidered as the efficient cauſes of 
volition, The man alone is the agent, and forms 
the volition, upon the view and conſideration of 
motives indeed which may be, and uſually are, 
the occaſion of the volition, but which cannot 
with any degree of propriety be ſtiled the im- 
pellers, or the true and phyſical cauſes of it. 
To ſet this propoſition in a clearer light they ob- 
ſerve, that amongſt other wonderful and incom- 
prehenfible powers with which it has pleaſed 
God to endow the human mind, is the faculty of 
ſelf. determination of beginning motion, of putting 
itſelf in ation. And though no reaſonable per- 
fon will exert this power in a total diſregard to 
motives, yet muſt the power indiſputably be al- 
lowed to exiſt independent of the motive; and 
though two different volitions be ſuppoſed to 
take place in the ſame preciſe ſituation, they 
cannot ſurely with any ſhadow of juſtice be re- 
preſented as exiſting without any adequate cauſe, 
when the ſelF-determining power is itſelf the 
cauſe of each volition. 

In various inſtances the different motives pre- 
ſented to the mind appear equally forcible. At 
other times we cannot, with the utmoſt attention, 
perceive our minds to be influenced, previous 
to the att of chuſing, by any motive whatever 
to a definite choice. In ſuch caſes, can any one 
be ſo abſurd as to imagine that the man is not at 

liberty 
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liberty to act at all? Has not a man a power 
of walking, becauſe he is not incited by any 
particular motive to turn either to the right hand 
or to the left? Or is a traveller incapable of 
proceeding to the place of his deſtination, till 
he has formally confidered and decided whether 
the ſhorter and rougher or the farther and eaſier 
road be the more eligible? No: doubtleſs he 
has a power of inſtant determination, notwith- 
ſtanding the impoſſibility of aſcertaining the pre- 
ponderance or even the exiſtence of any motive 
which could in any manner influence the volition. 
Even in thoſe caſes where the preponderance of 
any motive is viſible and notorious, no man can 
truly ſay that the action conſequent upon it was 
ſtrictly ſpeaking neceſſary; for great as the weight 
of the motive may be ſuppoſed, if it was not 
actually of a violent or compulſive kind, the 
ſelf-determining power might have decided in 
oppoſition to that or any other motive whatever. 
So that the weakneſs and fallacy of that reaſon- 
ing muſt be apparent to every unprejudiced en- 
quirer, by which it is pretended that the mind 
will be neceſſarily and invariably ifluenced by 
the ſtrongeſt motive. 

In the multifarious and eventful buſineſs of 
life, it perpetually happens that the mind is agi- 
tated and perplexed by a conflict of oppoſite and 
nnn motives; and we too frequently find 
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virtue and reaſon ranged on one ſide, paſſion and 
inclination-on the other. In this unhappy fituay 
tion what is to be done? Are men quietly and 


paſſively to {ubmit to the ſtrong and violent im- 


pulſe of paſſion, and refuſe to liſten to the ſtill 
and feeble call of reaſon? No: they muſt exert 
their own inherent power of ſelf. determination; 
and form their reſolutions, in ſpite of the ſu— 


perior fofce of thoſe inclinations. which they 


know to be highly culpable and unworthy. If 
it is ſufficient to ſay in vindication of a vicious 
that the motives which influenced us to 
perpetration of it were at the time predomi- 


"nant in the mind, no villany could ever want an 


adequate apology, the very foundations of virtue 
would be ſubverted; the ideas of virtue and 
Vice would be totally confounded, and the moral 
character of the Deity himſelf, as the author of 
a conſtitution of things which neceſſarily and 
inevitably led to the commiſſion of every ſpecies 
of immorality, would be highly relledted upon, 
and moſt injuriouſly, not to ſay Promuneyy tra- 
duced and miſrepreſented. 

And in regard to the collateral argument de- 
duced from the Divine Preſcience, it may be 
laid in the language olf Scripture, that as the 
Heayens are high above the Earth, ſo are God's 
ways higher than our ways, and his thoughts than 
our thoughts: and it would be moſt unreaſon— 
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able and preſumptuous to expect that men ſhould 
be able to comprehend or explain the mode in 
which the Divine attributes exiſt or operate. 
We know by intuition as well as induQtion, that 
the will of man is free: and we know from the 
accompliſhment of Prophecies, as well as by the 
expreſs claims and declarations of the Divine 
Being, that all futurity lies open to his immenſe 


ſurvey. And theſe truths, if ſeparately proved, 


muſt undoubtedly be conſiſtent with each other, 
however inconſiſtent or irreconcileable they may 
appear to our weak and limited capacities. But 
even if it ſhould be allowed that the free-will of 


man, and the fore-knowledge of Deity, when 


underſtood in its utmoſt - latitude, are expreſs 
contradictions, it would ſurely be much leſs de- 
rogatory to the honor and glory of Almighty 
God to acknowledge, that the attribute of pre- 


ſcience is not abſolutely and ſtrictly ſpeaking 


without limitation, than to aſſert the exiſtence 
of it in ſuch a ſenſe, as to imply the impoſſi- 
bility of imparting to man freedom of agency, 
the glorious and ineſtimable privilege of ſelf- 
determination. IF it is in the nature of things 
impoſſible that the attribute of preſcience can 
ſubſiſt in its ſulleſt extent without depriving men 
of that faculty which can alone render them mo- 
ral or accountable agents; with profound ſub- 
miſſion and reverence we may venture to athrm, 

that 
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that in this ſenſe, and to this extent, it does not 
ſubſiſt: though doubtleſs that Almighty Being, 
to whom all hearts are open and all deſires 
known, cannot fail to judge with a degree of 
preciſion, to us wholly incomprehenfible, con- 
cerning the effects which will arife from cauſes 
actually exiſting, His foreſight extends to every 
poſſible contingency, and his power and wiſdom 
will infallibly make every event ſubſervient to 
the moſt glorious and ſalutary purpoſes. 

The Neceſſarians, far from being filenced by 
theſe popular reaſonings, with great ardour and 
confidence thus reſume the argument :— It is 
acknowledged by our opponents, then, that no- 
thing can come into exiſtence without a cauſe. 
All che affeQions, emotions, and feelings of the 
mind, however modified, and however diſtin- 
guiſhed, are the real and genuine effects of 
ſome real and adequate cauſe. The queſtion 
therefore to be decided is this: Whether 
thoſe mental affections are produced by a re- 
gular concatenation of circumſtances or motives, 
operating as real and adequate cauſes, or whether 
they are the reſult of a certain faculty of the 
mind, fortunately diſcovered for this very pur- 
| Poſe, and dignified with the appellation of the 
ſelf-determining power.” He who affirms that 
the ſelf-determining power is the cauſe of yoh- 
tion, muſt doubtleſs inzend to convey ſome far- 

her 
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ther idea, than that the power by which our vo- 
litions are determined is the cauſe of volition; 
for this is a mere identical propoſition, which 
can never be ſeriouſly propoſed as the ſubje& of 
philoſophical diſcuſſion. By the ſelf-determining 
power therefore muſt be meant, if indeed it has 
any meaning, either the actual exertion of voli- 
tion, or the mental energy which precedes voli- 
tion, and which is the efficient cauſe of it, If it 
means the actual exertion of volition, then the 
aſſertors of this power evidently confound the 
cauſe with the effect, making the att of volition 
prior to itſelf, diſtint from itſelf, and the cauſe 
of itſelf. But if it means the mental energy, pre- 
ceding and producing volition, it is then plainly 
equivalent to the term alive, and the queſtion 
is reduced to a mere verbal controverſy, For 
this mental energy, denating only a particular 
diſpoſition and ſtate of mind, muſt itſelf have re- 
ſulted from a previous diſpoſition of mind, as 
likewiſe that previous diſpoſition from one yet 
more remote. A regular and uninterrupted con- 
catenation of volitions, thus extending itſelf 
backwards to the original ſource of agency, 
each volition or mental ſtate, like wave impel- 
ling wave, ariſing from preceding, and giving 
riſe to ſucceeding ſtates, or definite ſituations of 
mind analogous to itſelf, and correſponding to 
thoſe immutable laws by which the mental, no 
leſs 
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| leſs than the material world, is governed by in- 


finite wiſdom and power. But the term motive, 
according to the Neceſſarian definition, includes 


all thoſe previous circumſtances which contri- 


bute to produce a definite volition or determi- 
nation of the will. To what purpoſe then at- 
tempt to diſtinguiſh between the power and the 
motive of determination, when the ideas pre- 


ciſely coincide ; the definite cauſe of a definite 


volition being all which is really meant by either? 
Or where is the difference between the Liber- 
tarian, who ſays that the mind chuſes the motive, 
and the Neceſſarian, who afferts, that the motive 
determines the mind, if the volition be the ne- 
ceſſary reſult of all the previous circumſtances? 
The diſtinction in this caſe can only amount to 


an idle and trifling evaſion : and it is evident, 


that in order to preſerve a ſhadow of liberty, its 
advocates make no ſcruple to adopt a groſs im- 
propriety of expreſſion. To boaſt that the mind 


chuſes the motive when the mind is reſtricted to 


a definite choice, is ridiculous; and it is in fact 
as great a ſoleciſm, as to affirm that the volition 
chuſes the motive. For the choice of the mind 
is not prior but ſubſequent to the motive: it is 
therefore not the cauſe but the effect of the mo- 
tive; and this pretended mental choice is mani- 
ſeſtly neicher more nor leſs than the neeeſſary de- 
termination df volition, 


Aſter 


jt 
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After this, it is needleſs to enlarge upon the 
abſurdity of the idea, that this pretended power 
of ſelf-determination is capable of deciding in 
contradiQtion to the moſt powerful motive. For 
if it is conſidered as the real and proper cauſe 
of volition, its deciſions muſt be definite and cer- 
. tain, and it is perfectly ridiculous to apply the 
term, moſt powerful, to that motive which is not 
actually prevalent. Admitting, however, for the 
ſake of argument, the exiſtence of a power in the 
mind, the reality of which, as diſtinguiſhed from 
the power of motives, it is impoſhble to diſtin- 
guiſh by even the ſhadow of a proof, it is evi- 
dent it can exiſt only as the cauſe of volition in 
general; for ſo far as it is not biaſſed and influ- 
enced by motives, ſo far it bears an exactly equal 
relation to each particular volition, and therefore 
cannot poſſibly be the cauſe of any ſpecific de- 
termination; juſt as matter endowed with a ſimi- 
lar power of ſelf-motion would remain ſor ever 
inert, in conſequence of its poſſeſſing an equal 
tendency to move in every poſſible direQion at 
the ſame inſtant of time. So far as it is an inde- 
pendent principle, therefore, it is a nugatory and 
uſeleſs one. But even if it could be proved the 
true and proper cauſe of every particular voli— 
tion, ſtill we inſiſt that the volitions produced by 
it muſt be certain and definite; for it will ever 
remain an incontrovertible axiom, notwithſtand- 


ing 
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ing all metaphyſical refinements and ſubtleties; 

that the ſame cauſe in the ſame preciſe circum- 

ſtances muſt inevitably produce the ſame effects. 
To appeal to the internal feelings and con- 


ſciouſneſs of mankind, as the advocates for li- 


berty affect to do in confirmation of their prin- 
ciples, will avail them little, The only fpecies 
of liberty that any man is, or can be conſcious 
of, is a liberty or power of voluntary agency, or 
of afting as he pleaſes or wills: and this is a 
power which we are ſo far from conteſting, that 
we conſider it as an eſſential part of the Neceſ- 
ſarian Syſtem. The fa is, that the queſtion ſo 
much conteſted among philoſophers, viz. whether 
volitions are definite in definite circumſtances, never 
occurs to the generality of mankind, and if it were 
ſtated would not be underſtood. To philoſo- 
phers only, then, let the appeal be made, and 
ſurely every attentive and -1mpartial examiner 
muſt be compelled to anſwer in the affirmative. 
As to the immoral and pernicious conſe- 
quences which our adverſaries pretend to deduce 
from Neceſſarian principles, it is eaſy to ſhow 
that they are founded in a groſs miſapprehenſion 
of their nature and tendency. The philoſophical 
idea of liberty will not indeed be included in 
the Neceſſarian definition of virtue, but it will 
ſtill remain as diſtin from, and oppoſite to vice, 
as excellent in itſelf and as much the object of 
| love 
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love and admiration, as it can poſſibly be upon 
any hypotheſis whatever. To incite us to the 
praQtice of it, and to deter us from the com- 
miſſion of vice, motives muſt, agreeably to the 
frame and conſtitution of the human mind, be 
held out to our view: peace and happineſs be 
annexed to the one, ſhame and miſery to the 
other. Theſe affociations once implanted in the 
mind muſt produce the moſt beneficial effects. 
And the importance of early inculcating juſt ſen 
timents, and of urging men to the pradlice of 
virtue by every laudable motive, cannot appear 
in ſo ſtriking and important a light upon any 
other ground, as on that which aſcribes to them 
a certain and invariable operation. 

That objection to the doArine of Neceſſity, 
which charges it wich involving the character of 
the Supreme Being in the guilt of moral turpi- 
tude, is an accuſation equally weak and ill 
founded. If the Deity acts immorally in de- 
crecing vicious actions, how can our adverſa- 
ries, upon their own: principles, vindicate God's 
moral government, in permitting thoſe irregu- 
larities which he could fo eaſily have prevented? 
The truth is, the difficulty is the very ſame on 
each, and indeed every hypotheſis; and the Ne- 
ceſſarians are under no peculiar obligation to 
ſol ve that great problem, the introduction of evil 
into the univerſe, However, as we have the 
moſt 
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moſt convincing proofs; derived both * rea- 


ſon and Revelation, of the moral attributes of 


the Deity, we may ſurely reſt ſatisfied that very 
wiſe and important ends are to be anſwered by 
it; and we may ſafely conclude that all things 
ſhall terminate in pure and perfect happineſs ; 
and that the power, wiſdom, and goodneſs of 
God ſhall be at length fully diſplayed and ut 
triouſly vindicated, | 
It is farther obſervable, that the 8 


flowing from the ſyſtem of Neceſſity, and which 


appear to the aſſertors of free-will ſo alarming 
and dreadful, are light and trivial when com- 
pared with thoſe which muſt neceſſarily reſult 
from the denial of the Divine preſcience; which 
may be ſaid to wreſt the ſceptre from the hand 


of the Creator, and to place that capricious and 


undefinable principle, the ſelf. determining power 
of man, upon the throne of the univerſe. If 
the abſolute fore-knowledge of God is admitted, 


every one muſt ſee that Contingency is ex- 
cluded; and conſequently the whole fabric reared 


upon the ſhallow and viſionary baſis of man's 
free-agency muſt inſtantly diſſolve, “ and, like 


an inſubſtantial pageant faded, leave not a wreck 


behind,” 
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ESSAY II. 


REMARKS ON THE XXI® CHAPTER OF LOCKE'S 
ESSAY ON HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 


P ERHAPS no writer can be named, of an- 
tient or of modern times, to whom mankind are 
under more extenſive obligation than Mr. Locke. 
By his Eſſay on Human Underſtanding he ef- 

fected what may well be called, a complete re- 
volution of opinion in metaphyſics. Metaphy- 
fics, which had ſo long and fo juſtly lain under 
the reproach of bewildering the underſtanding 
in a maze of words, deſtitute of real meaning— 
metaphyſics, which had ſo long diſcourſed in an 
unintelligible jargon, became in the hands of 
Mr. Locke a moſt intereſting and important 
branch of true philoſophy. By his Treatiſes on 
Government and Toleration, he fixed the civil 
and religious rights of mankind upon a firm and 
immoveable baſis: and in his theological works 
he exhibited the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 
and the ſolidity of the evidence on which our 
holy religion is founded, in a clear, perſpicu- 
ous, and convincing point of view. The name 
and the memory of that great man are juſtly held 
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in the bigheſt veneration. Whenever, therefore, 
an error in the writings of a perſon of ſuch diſtin- 


guiſhed eminence. can be diſcerned, it calls the 
more loudly for animadverſion, in order to pre- 


vent its acquiring a ſanQtion from the reputation 


ol its author. This is the only apology neceſſary 


for hazarding a few obſervations upon that cele- 
brated chapter of Mr. Locke's Eſſay which treats 
of Power, ſo far as relates to his repreſentation 
of the nature of the human will, and of the li- 
berty or neceſſity of human actions. 

The clearneſs and preciſion of Mr. Locke's 
ideas on thoſe various ſubje&s which he has un- 
dertaken to diſcuſs are for the moſt part ſuch, 
that one cannot but be aſtoniſhed at the obſcu- 
rity and perplexity in which this intereſting topic, | 
under his management of it, ſeems involved: 
and it is impoſſible to point out a more ſtriking 
contraſt than this chapter on Power by Mr. 
Locke forms, to the“ View of Philoſophical 
Neceſlity” by Dr. Hartley, which may be re- 
garded as a maſter-piece of compoſition ; and 
from which it is evident, that the moſt profound 
reaſonings never need to loſe fight of thoſe in- 
diſpenſable requiſites of good writing, conciſe— 
nels, ſimplicity, and perſpicuity. Mr. Locke 


ſeems to have entered upon the inveſtigation of 


this celebrated queſtion with reluctance; and 
perhaps deviated into obſcurity and inconſiſtency 
| in 
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in treating upon it,. from an apprehenſion of in- 
curring the odium of favouring the philoſophical 
ſyſtem of Mr. Hobbes, who had ſome years 
before very ably defended the hypotheſis of 
Philoſophical Neceſſity in an expreſs treatiſe 
upon the ſubjedt, and who was probably himſelf 
in no ſmall degree indebted for his accurate 
knowledge of it to the writings of Spinoza. 
The free-agency of man may be conſidered in 
two different points of view, either popular or 
philoſophical. In the popular ſenſe it is un- 
queſtionably true; in the philoſophical ſenſe it 
is demonſtrably falſe. But Mr. Locke obviouſly 
confounds theſe two different views of the ſub- 
ject; and though he admits all the premiſes from 
which the concluſions in favor of Philoſophical 
Neceſſity are deduced, he refuſes to acknow- 
ledge the juſtneſs of thoſe concluſions, becauſe 
there is a practical ſenſe perfectly conſiſtent with 
the hypotheſis of moral neceſſity, in which men 
may be conſidered as free agents. LizzrTY,” 
ſays Mr. Locke, Sett. 8, “ is a power in any 
agent to do or to forbear any particular action, 
according to the determination or thought of the 
mind,” This definition is conſonant to the po- 
pular view of the ſubject; and it may be called 
Prattical Liberty, which no philoſopher ever 
pretended to call in queſtion. Metaphyſical Li- 
berty is a power of forming oppoſite determina- 
. tions 
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tions in the ſame preciſe ſituation. A man in any 


given circumſtances may undoubtedly att as he 


wills or pleaſes; but then the act, whatever it 
be, is a definite act, and in the ſame preciſe pre- 
vious circumſtances the ſame act would invaria- 
bly take place. For the act reſults from the 
previous circumſtances, and perfett uniformity 
in the cauſe muſt produce perfect uniformity in 
the effect. Whatever the ignorant or the vul- 


gar may fancy, therefore, throughout the entire 


ſeries of cauſes and effects, nothing could pol. 
fibly have happened different ſrom what has ac- 
tually taken place. The courſe of events is fixed 
and immutable, and thoughts, volitions, and 
actions, proceed in one vninterrupted concate- 
nation from the beginning to the end of time, 
agrecably to the laws originally eſtabliſhed by 
the great Creator: and it is as impoſſible to diſ- 
turb the regular progreſſion of cauſes and effects 
in the mental as in the material world. A river 
may as ſoon be made to flow back to its foun- 
tain, as volitions can be exempted from the ne- 
ceſſitating influence of motives. 

Mr. Locke farther tells us, and very juſtly, 
Sekt. 2, „ that voluntary is not oppoſed to ne- 
ceſſary, but to involuntary :” or in other words, 
that there is no real contrariety in the ideas con- 
veyed by the terms voluntary and neceſlary, 
but that they may both be predicated of the ſame 

action. 
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action. A man is ſaid to act voluntarily when 


he is under no external conſtraint ; but though 


he acts voluntarily, he may and mult act neceſſa- 
rily, if che action is determined by motives pre- 
viouſly exiſting in his own breaſt. A wan of a 
charitable diſpoſition, for inſtance, beſtows a 
benefaQtion for the relief of ſome indigent ob- 
ject in diſtreſs: the act is no doubt voluntary, 
but it is likewiſe ſtrialy ſpeaking neceſſary: for 
in the preciſe ſituation of mind in which the gift 


was beſtowed, he was irreſiſtibly influenced by 


motives of generoſity to confer this donation, 
But it may be ſaid, he could have withheld it if 
he had pleaſed. No doubt he could: but the 
queſtion 1s, how he could have pleaſed to with- 
hold his benefaction at the very moment in which 
he was vleaſed to beſtow it? So far then Mr. 
Locke maintains nothing inconſiſtent with the 
principles of Philoſophical Neceffity: nay, he 
makes the ſame diſtinttions, and defends them in 
the ſame manner that the Neceſlarians themſelves 
are accuſtomed to do, | 

Again Mr. Locke obſerves, SeRt. 19, “ that 
wkere the power to att or forbear according to 
the direction of thought is wanting, there Neceſ- 
lity takes place.” Moſt certainly it does. In 


that caſe even Popular Liberty is wanting. But 
Philoſophical Neceſſity may take place, where 


the power to act or forbear according to the di- 
C 3 rection 
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.reftion of the thought is not wanting. In any 
given or definite ſituation of mind, we may either 
act or forbear to att as we pleaſe. This all al- 
low: but in the ſame ſituation of mind we can- 
not do both. If in the firſt inſtance I determine 
to act, let me be placed preciſely in the ſame 
ſituation once more, and I muſt inevitably form 
the ſame determination, as upon the contrary 
ſuppoſition the determination not to act mult be 
equally limited and definite, When we ſay, 
with a reference to any particular caſe, a man 
has power to att or to forbear as he pleaſes, &c. 
there is in fact no uncertainty in the nature of 
the thing; and the ſeeming uncertainty implied 
in the expreſſion denotes only our own ignorance 
of the event. The place in which a billiard-ball 
muſt finally reſt after being ſtruck is neceſſarily 
| determined by the laws of motion, though if it 
3 is not obſtrutted by any external impediment, 
' we ſay in common language that it is at /iberty to 
ſettle upon any part of the billiard table. 

& If this be ſo,” continues Mr. Locke, SeQ. 
14, „I leave it to be conſidered, whether it 
may not help to put an end to that long agitated 
and unreaſonable, becauſe unintelligible quel- 
tion, whether man's will be free or no? It is 
as inſignificant to aſk whether man's will be free, 
as to alk whether his fleep be ſwift or his virtue 
ſquare? Liberty being as little applicable to the 

will 
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will as motion to ſleep, or figure to virtue, Li- 
berty is a power which can belong only to agents, 
and cannot be an attribute of the will, which is 
alſo but a power.” Now it is obvious to remark, 
that it is one thing to object to the diſcuſſion of 


a queſtion as inſignificant in itſelf, and another 


to object to a particular ſtatement of it as in- 


accurate or improper. - By the queltion © Whe- - 
ther the will be free?” was and ſtill is univerſally 
underſtood, whether the man or intelligent agent 


be free in willing or in forming volitions. And 
the advocates for Philoſophical Liberty do not 
pretend that the will is free, as contradiſtinguiſhed 
from the agent willing. To the queſtion then, 
& Whether a man he free?“ Mr, Locke, Sett. 21, 
anſwers to the ſame effect as before, & that a man 
is as free as it is poſſible for freedom to make 


bim, who poſſeſſes the power of acting or not 


acting by the determination of his own thoughts: 
for how,” ſays he, „can we think any one 
freer, than to have the power to do what he 
will?” True; ſo ſay the Neceſſarians; but they 
maintain that this is perfectly conſiſtent with 
their grand axiom, that “ volitions mult be de- 
finite in definite circumſtances.” * But,” fays 
Mr. Locke, “freedom, unleſs it reaches farther 
than this, will not ſerve the turn. Concerning 
human liberty, therefore, this queſtion 1s farther 


railed, Whether a man be free to will? which 
C 4 I think)” 
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I think,” ſays he, © is what is meant, when it is 
diſputed whether the will be free.” No doubt it 
is; and this proves with how little juſtice he re- 
preſents it as an unintelligible queſtion. “ As 
to that he replies, a man in reſpe&t of willing 
cannot be free: for liberty conſiſting in a power 
to act or not to act, it is abſolutely neceſſary in 
any ſuppoſed caſe that he prefer the one to the 
other, upon which preference or volition the 
action or its forbearance certainly follows.” — 
This, without doubt, is perfectly conſonant to 
the principles of Philoſophical Neceſſity. Nay, 
this argument is always urged by the advocates 
of that hypotheſis as irrefragable. For the ac- 
tion, as Mr. Locke obſerves, certainly follow- 
ing the volition, and volitions being founded 
upon previous ideas of preference from preciſely 
ſimilar ſituations of mind, volitions and actions 
preciſely ſimilar muſt inevitably reſult. 

& But the next thing demanded,” ſays Mr. 
Locke, SeQt. 25, © is, whether a man be A. 1i- 
berty to will which of the two he pleales, mo- 
tion or reſt? A queſtion of which the abſurdity 
1s manifeſt, It is to alk whether a man can will 
what he wills, or be pleaſed with what he is 
pleaſed with? A queſtion which needs no an- 
ſwer.“ True, and it is a queſtion, therefore, 
which Mr, Locke might have ſpared himſelf the 
trouble of propoſing. It is ſelf-evident that man 

| has 
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has the liberty, or rather the power, to will that 
which he pleaſes or wills. And all that the Ne- 
ceſſarians pretend is, that man has not the li- 
berty or power of willing that which he does not 
pleaſe or will, “In this, then,” he repeats, 
Sekt. 28, © conſiſts freedom, in our being able 
to aft or not to act, according as we ſhall chuſe 
or will.” Thus far, then, Mr. Locke coincides 
with the advocates for Philoſophical Neceſſity, 
though his conceſſions are generally involved in 
a cloud of words: and he is ſtill defirous, as it 
ſhould ſeem, of ranking amongſt the friends of 
Philoſophical Liberty. 

Allowing our aQtions to be neceſſarily deter- 
| mined by our volitions, he now goes on to aſk, 
Se& 29, What determines the will?“ To which 
he anſwers, © the mind, or the intelligent agent 
itſelf, exerting its power this or that particular 
way : or, more explicitly, the mind is determined 
by motives grounded upon feelings of ſatisfac- 
tion or uneaſineſs.“ This account is entirely con- 
fiſtent with the ſyſtem of Neceſſity; for the ad- 
vocates of that ſyſtem inſiſt as ſtrongly as Mr. 
Locke that our actions are the reſult of our vo- 
litions, which are themſelves produced by mo- 
tives, or by the mind attuated by a regard to 
motives; and as thoſe motives were themſelves 
produced by cauſes previouſly exiſting, it fol- 
| lows, that motives, volitions, and actions, are all 
the 
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the definite effects of definite cauſes, and that 
they are all links of that 


har — “Golden, everlaſting chain, 
Whoſe ſtrong embrace holds heaven, and earth, and main.“ 


The powers poſſeſſed by all the different ranks 
and orders of beings in the univerſe, reſulting 
mediately or immediately from the infinite ſource 
of exiſtence and energy, mult be conſidered 
both as definite effects produced by a definite 
cauſe, and allo as definite cauſes producing de- 
finite effects. Whether we contemplate the na- 
tural or the moral world, every thing appears the 
reſult of. an exertion of divine power, and it is 
preciſely that reſult which that exertion was cal- 
culated and intended to produce, A principle 
which, all previous circumſtances remaining the 
ſame, can produce either of two oppoſite effects 
is no caule at all; for the very eſſence of a cauſe, 
ſo far as we are capable of comprehending its 
nature, conſiſts in the inſeparability of its con- 
nettion with the effect actually produced. There 
is no other intelligible or poſſible definition of a 
cauſe ; but this definition entirely and completely 
demoliſhes from its baſis the fabric of metaphy- 
ſical liberty. 

It hath been ſufficiently demonſtrated that Mr. 
Locke's principles reſpetting human agency did 
not in reality differ from thole of Hartley, Leib- 

nitz, 
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nitz, Collins, &c. and that, in order to have been 


conſiſtent, he ought to have avowed himſelf a 
believer in the doctrine of Philoſophical Necel- 
ſity. But this, as it ſeems, he was previouſly 


determined againſt: and a very extraordinary 


expedient, it muſt be owned, he has diſcovered 
to ſerve as a ſalvo for his reputation in this criti- 
cal dilemma. It is natural,” ſays he, Sett. 47, 
© to ſuppoſe that the greateſt and moſt preſſing 
uneaſineſs or motive ſhould determine the will 
to the next action: and ſo it does for the moſt 
part, but not always: for the mind has a power 
to ſuſpend the execution of its defires, is at li- 


berty to conſider, examine, and weigh them: 


and in this lies the liberty that man has. This 
ſeems to me the ſource of all liberty: and in this 
ſeems to conſiſt what is improperly ſtyled free- 
will.” Set 32, “ This is the hinge on which 
turns the liberty of intellectual beings. All the 
liberty of which men are capable lies in this, that 
they can ſuſpend their deſires; all we can do is 
to hold our wills undetermined till we have ex- 
amined the good and evil of what we defire. 
What follows after that, follows in a chain of 
conſequences linked one to another, &c. &c.“ 
Now if Mr. Locke had been writing a treatiſe of 


pratlical morality, he would doubtleſs have done 


well in laying a chief ſtreſs on the power we 
have of ſuſpending our determinations. Who 


Among 
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among the advocates of Neceſſity is inclined to - 


call it in queſtion? Who among them is not, 
upon proper occaſions, diſpoſed to urge men to 
the practice of it? But that Mr. Locke ſhould 


introduce it into a philoſophical work, and ſhould 


fancy that he had eſtabliſhed the hypotheſis of 
philoſophical liberty, merely by proving that man 
has a power of ſuſpending his volitions, is not 
a little aſtomiſhing. © ge ee Mr. 
Locke, “ are determined by motives,” „ Of 
courſe therefore,” ſay the Neceſſarians, «& the 
ſtrongeſt motive muſt determine the volition.“ 
& For the moſt part,” replies Mr. Locke, © it 
does fo, but not always; for the mind has a 
power to ſuſpend its determinations, to weigh, 
examine, and deliberate before it finally reſolves, 
&c.” Who denies all this? But ſurely a degree 


of fagacity far inferior to that poſſeſſed by Mr. 


Locke might ſuffice to convince us, that a de- 
termination to ſuſpend a volition 1s a mental att 
no leſs real than the final determination itſelf ; 
that it is ſubje& to the ſame laws, and can no 
more be produced without a motive than any 
other volition. We are no leſs actuated by mo- 
tives, and no leſs determined by the ſtrongeſt 


. motive, when we form a reſolution to deliberate 


or to ſuſpend our final judgment, than in reſpect 
to the ultimate deciſion itfelf. And to pretend 
that we are ever influenced by the weaker mo- 

tive 
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tive to rejett the ſtronger, is an abſurdity almoſt 


too groſs for refutation. If we determine to att, 
there muſt be ſome motive influencing the de- 


termination, On the other hand, if we deter- 


mine not to ad, or to ſuſpend action, the deter- 
mination muſt likewiſe be founded on ſome mo- 
tive, which ſo long as it influences the volition 
is the predominant, that 1s, the ſtrongeſt mo- 
tive. 


Of what advantage then to the Anti- neceſſa 


rian hypotheſis is this boaſted power of ſuſpen- 
ſion? It is a power perfectly analogous to all 
the other powers of the human mind—a power 
which cannot be exerted independently of mo- 
tives: and ſo far as it is the reſult of motives, 
the Neceſſarians are far from calling in queſtion 
its reality; and they are as well convinced as 
Mr. Locke of its utility. The inconſiſtency of 
Mr. Locke upon this ſubject isvery remarkable: 
he repeatedly tells us, and truly tells us, that li- 
berty conſiſts only in a power of acting or for- 
bearing to act; but upon re- conſidering his own 
aſſertions, he is apparently alarmed at the coin- 
cidence of his ſyſtem with that of certain unpo- 
pular writers, and he muſt therefore find or 
make a difference, or at leaſt a diſtinction be- 
tween them. So after much ob ſcure and uſeleſs 
prefatory matter, he retratts what he had be- 
fore poſitively affirmed, and informs us, that 


Liberty 


— 
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Liberty confiſts in the power of ſuſpending 
our volitions. One might reaſonably ſuppoſe 
that this power was included in the power 
of forbearing to att; but we are told there is 
a very important diſtinction between them. 
For the power of forbearance cannot be ex- 
erciſed but in conſequence of the prevalence of 
ſome motive, but the power of ſuſpenſion may 
it feems be exerted in direct oppoſition to the 
prevailing motive. Surely the hypotheſis of 
Philoſophical Liberty never had a more imbe- 
eile advocate! His condu@ can be accounted 
for only on the ſuppoſition, that he had himſelf 
imbihed a great ſhare of the popular dread and 


abhorrence of the ſyſtem of Neceſſity on account 


of its imaginary pernicious conſequences. But 
it is evident that the dottrine of Neceſſity can- 
not, like the doctrine of Predeſtination or Fa- 
taliſm, have any dangerous influence upon the 
bulk of mankind ; for it is perfealy conſiſtent 
with the popular ideas of liberty, with the uſe of 
human endeavors, of promiſes, threatenings, 
exhortations, rewards and puniſhments. The 
liberty of doing as they pleaſe is the ontyli 
which mankind in general can ever be 
to comprehend, ſo that the doarine of Philoſo- 
phical Liberty, if true, as to them is uſeleſs; 
and it muſt be allowed alſo upon the ſame 
grounds, that the dottrine of Philoſophical Neceſ- 

lity, 


' 
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ſity, if true, is as to them perfectly harmleſs. But 
to thoſe who are capable of inveſtigating the queſ- 
tion, and who are induced by arguments of which 
they really comprehend the force to embrace 
this opinion, it is not only harmleſs, but higbly 
beneficial. It opens new and extenſive views of 
the divine government and adminiſtration : it 
enforces reverence to God and benevolence to 
man by motives irreſiſtibly powerful : it excites 
the moſt animating expeQations of a happy ter- 
mination of all thoſe mournful and calamitous 
ſcenes with which we are at preſent ſurrounded; 
and exhibits to our intellectual view a glorious 
however diſtant proſpett of a ſtate, in which, to 
uſe the beautiful prophetic language of holy 
writ, “ God ſhall wipe away all tears from our 
eyes: and there ſhall be no more death, neither 
ſorrow nor crying, neither ſhall there be any 
more pain; for the former things are paſſed 
away, and behold! all things are become new.” 
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ESSAY III. 


ON CHRISTIANITY. 
— 
SECT. 1. 


Tur critical and intereſting ſituation in which 
mankind are placed naturally prompts them to 
a thouſand different enquiries and inveſtigations, 
which are either immediately or remotely con- 
need with that regard to our own happineſs, 
which is the grand ſpring of all our ations. Of 
theſe it muſt be acknowledged, that no one can 
merit a greater degree of attention than the queſ- 
tion reſpecting the truth of the Chriſtian religion. 
The life of man is ſo ſhort and tranſient, and the 
evidence which reaſon affords of a continuation 
or renovation of our thinking powers in another 
ſtate ſo feeble and defective, that the authenticity 
of a religion, the fundamental article of which is 
a general reſurrection to an immortal life, is a 
matter of the utmoſt moment and conſequence. 
Many other religions there are indeed in the 
world, which make ſimilar pretences to a divine 

original; 


a 
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original; but they include in them ſuch groſs 
and palpable violations of ſeyſe and conſiſteney, 
and are ſo totally unaccompanied by any kind of 
evidence, that they ſcarcely demand or admit of 
a formal refutation. Chriſtianity alone, of all 
the various religions of the univerſe which ad- 
vance theſe ſupernatural claims, can ever attract 
the ſerious regard of an intelligent and enlight- 
ened mind; and though very plauſible and ſpe- 
cious, nay though very ſubtle and cogent ob- 
jections have been urged againſt this religion, it 
muſt be admitted by the ingenuous and candid 
infidel himſelf, that it is ſupported by an appear- 
ance at leaft of proof ſufficient to perplex, if 
not to fatisfy the judgment; to confound, if not 
to convince the underſtanding. 

It is however undeniable, that many of the 
greateſt geniuſes which the world has ever pro- 
duced, in the moſt enlightened age which that 
world has ever known, and in a country where 
freedom of enquiry has been purſue to the ut- 
molt poſſible extent, have not ſcrupled to avow 
their firm perſuaſion of the truth of this religion, 
and of the force and ſufficiency of that evidence 
by which it is ſupported. Is it neceſſary to 
mention the illuſtrious names of Newron, 
Locxs, Mirrox, Bacon, Box LE, Cranks, 
Apprsox, or HarxTLEy, in proof of this aſſer- 
tion? Will any one venture to object to the 
Vol. 1. D competency, 
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competency of the judges? Are they deficient 
in knowledge, in underſtanding, or impartiality ? 
Or can they be accuſed of giving only a flight 
and curſory attention to the ſubject? No: in 


ſuch minds a firm and permanent convidtion can 


be the reſult of nothing leſs than a full and ac- 
curate inveſtigation, of which their writings af- 
ford ample proof. Why then ſhould ſuch writers 
as Hume, Gibbon, or Voltaire, by a mode of 
warfare unworthy of their talents, attack by art- 
ful inſinuations, contemptuous ſneers, or am- 
biguous inuendoes, that religion, which not only 
permits, but dares and invites the cloſeſt ſcru- 
tiny? Declining thee diſingenuous artifices, 
calculated to make impreſſion only on weak 
minds, let them produce their “ ſtrong reaſons,” 
that they may be fairly and deliberately weighed 
in the golden balance in truth. 

It is the objet of the preſent Eſſay, 1ſt, Con- 
ciſely to ſtate a few of the leading arguments in 
favor of Chriſtianity: 2d, To conſider ſome of 


the more plauſible objettions to which it ſeems 


liable; and, Laſtly, to offer ſuch general re- 
marks as may preſent themſelves on its genius 
and ſpirit. 

It is to be preſumed that no one will be ſcep- 
tical enough to diſpute, that in the reigns of 
Auguſtus and Tiberius a very eminent and ex- 
traordinary perſon was born and flouriſhed in 

Judea, 
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Judea, who laid claim to divine communications, 
who was the founder of a religious ſe& or ſo- 
ciety, and who ſuffered crucifixion under the 
government of Pontius Pilate, the Roman Pro- 
curator. This being premiſed, we are to con- 
fider upon what authority the diſciples and fol- 
lowers of Jeſus, the perſon here deſcribed, aſ- 
ſerted that he was what he himſelf profeſſed to 
be, viz. a prophet ſent from Gop. And if we 
call in queſtion the truth of their teſtimony, we 
have our choice of this alternative—either they 
were dupes or impoſtors; either they were de- 
ceived themſelves, or the intentional deceivers 
of others. In vain do infidels exclaim, that this 
is an alternative applicable to all the religions 
that ever exiſted upon the earth, and that they 
are under no obligation to aſcertain the exact 
proportions of hnavery and folly of which this 
or any other religion may be compounded, Of 
other religions, indeed, the knavery and folly 
are fully apparent ; nor 1s it material to deter- 
mine how far the one or the other may predomi- 
nate; but with reſpe& to Chriſtianity, not the 
moſt diſtant ſymptom appears of either ; and this 
provoking and perplexing dilemma ſtill remains, 
and muſt ever remain in full force and vi- 
gour. It cannot be pretended that the Apoſtles 
and Evangeliſts were impoſed upon, with regard 


to thoſe fats which compoſe the ſubſtance of 
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their hiſtories. However groſs their education 
or theis underſtandings may be repreſented, and 


| however ſtrong the deluſions of ignorance and 


folly may in ſome caſes be, it was totally impoſ- 
ſible for them, if they were not abſolutely in- 
ſane, to ſuppoſe that they ſaw the blind reftored 
to fight, the deaf to hearing, the dumb 6 here 
the lick to health, and even the dead to life, if 
no ſuch events took place. And leaſt of all is 
it poſſible they ſhould believe, that Chriſt him- 
ſelf appeared to them three days after his public 
crucifixion, death and burial; that they main- 
tained a ſocial and friendly intercourſe with him 
for forty days after his reſurreftion, and that 
they were afterwards eye-witneſſes of his aſcen- 
ſion to Heaven, if theſe things were not really 
ſo. In a word, this branch of the alternative is 
ſo glaringly and monſtrouſly abſurd, that no 
man in his ſenſes can conſider it as capable of 
being defended; ſo that it may ſafely be pro- 
nounced, that if Chriſtianity be an impoſture, the 
Apoſtles themſelves were parties in that impoſ- 
ture, and guilty of inventing a fraudulent ſcheme, 
and of impoſing upon the credulity and weak- 
neſs of mankind. But this ſuppoſition is clogged 
with ſuch inſuperable difficulties, that it ſeems 
ſcarcely more tenable than the former. The 
enquiry that moſt obviouſly preſents itſelf on 
this occaſion is, what motive could they have for 

this 
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this extraordinary attempt?- As to Chriſt him- 
ſelf, it appears that he made from the firſt his 
own ſufferings and death an eſſential part of his 
plan; differing in this at leaſt from all other im- 
poſtors that have ever appeared in the world; 
and after that event had taken place, his difci- 
ples and followers renounced all ſelfiſh confide. 
rations, ſacrificed all their temporal proſpetts 
for the ſake of that religion which, according to 
this hypotheſis, they knew to be falſe; which 
ſubjected them to numberleſs calamities ; which 
was wholly deſtitute of evidence, and whichthere- 
fore they labouredtopropagate with ſcarcely a poſ- 
ſibility of ſucceſs; which was attended with ridi- 
cule, diſgrace, difficulty and danger; but to which 
they were ſo much attached, that they ſcrupled 
not to lay dawn their lives with compoſure, nay 
with alacrity and triumph, in ſupport of it; and 
upon every occaſion to ſeal their teſtimony with 
theit blood. Can we ſuppoſe that a being ſo 
conſtituted as man ſhould act a part ſo oppo- 
lite to all his natural feelings, ſentiments and 
paſſions? For every effet there muſt certainly 
be an adequate cauſe : but who will pretend to 
aſſign any probable or poſſible cauſe for a con- 
duct fo abſurd, ſo unnatural, ſo unaccountable ? 
Well might the poet exclaim, 
Whence but from Heaven could men un{kill'd in acts, 


In different nations born, in different parts, 
D 3 Weave 
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Weave ſuch agreeing truths? Or how, or why 
Shauld all conſpire to cheat us with a lie? 
| Unaſk'd their pains, ungrateful their advice, 
Starving their gains, and martyrdom their price ? 
| Dxyper. 


But a ſtill more extraordinary circumſtance, if 
poſſible, is, that notwithſtanding men were de- 
terred by every conceivable motive from em- 
bracing this religion; notwithſtanding the mani- 
fold dangers and difficulties attending a public 
profeſſion of it; notwithſtanding its total defeRt 
in point of evidence, converts were every day 
added to the number of Chriſt's diſciples, and in 
a few.years ſymptoms appeared of a ſpeedy and 
general diffuſion of Chriſtianity over all the pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire. In the abſence 
of other and better proof, the Apoſtles had the 
weakneſs and imprudence—ſuch is the language 
of infidelity—to appeal to certain ancient pre- 
ditions, which, as they pretended, had now fe- 
ccived their accompliſhment : they had the un- 
paralleled aſſurance to reſt the truth of their re- 
ligion upon recent miracles performed by Chriſt 
in the preſence of all the people of Judea, but 
for which, excepting themſelves, not a ſingle 
voucher could be found; and upòn their own 
aſſertion, which after ſuch convincing proof of 
their frenzy and extravagance, one would ima- 
gine was not likely to obtain much credit, that 
W Jeſus 
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Jeſus Chriſt was riſen from the dead, Here 
then is another inexplicable phenomenon : for 
who is the man competent to explain how Chriſ- 
tianity in ſuch circumſtances could make any 
degree of progreſs in the world, much leſs how 
ſuch numbers of intelligent and refletting per- 
fons ſhould be induced to embrace it? A late 
celebrated hiſtorian has indeed attempted to ac- 
count for this aſtoniſhing fact upon natural prin- 
ciples; but it is obvious to remark, that the 
cauſes he enumerates imply a previous ſtate of 
things, in which a firm faith in Chriſtianity pre- 
vailed amongſt the profeſſors of it. This faith 
muſt have originated in evidence of ſome kind 
or other; and the grand difficulty ſtill remains 
unſolved, . what that evidence was, and upon 
what foundation that faith reſted. Let Mr. Gib- 
bon aſcribe whatever influence he pleaſes to his 
ſecondary cauſes, he muſt as a philoſopher al- 
low us to conſider thoſe cauſes as themſelves 
produced by ſome preceding cauſe. And it is 
for him to repel the inference, that the truth of 
Chriſtianity will better account for the exiſtence 
of thoſe cauſes than the falſehood of it. What 
progreſs, it may be aſked, would Mahomedaniſm 
have made in that enlightened age, unconnetted 
with motives of ambition or intereſt, truſting 
entirely to its own evidence for ſucceſs, and 
propoſing that evidence under every poſhbie 

| D 4 dil- 
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diſadvantage? Under ſuch circumſtances, the 
intemperate zeal of the Profeſſors, together with 


all the terrible threats and magnificent promiſes 


of the Koran, would doubtleſs have made little 
impreſſion on the minds of thinking and intelli- 
gent perſons, who would eaſily diſcover, if called 
upon to inveſtigate, the extreme weakneſs and 
futility of its lofty pretenſions. The doarine of 
a future ſtate, it has been well obſerved, was 
not a novelty firſt promulgated by Chriſt; it was 
the doctrine of Plato and of Socrates 300 years 
previous to his incarnation. Why then did it 
not produce equal convittion? For this reaſon 
only, becauſe it was not attended with equal 
evidence, 171 | 
It will next be proper conciſely to exhibit the 
argument from propheſy, on which Chriſtians in 
general juſtly place the higheſt ſtreſs, and on 
which the whole fabric of Chriſtianity depends 
for ſupport. It is an unqueſtionable faQ, that 
in certain ancient writings which the Jewiſh na- 
tion had long been accuſtomed to regard as ſa- 
cred, plain intimations were given, that a very 
great and extraordinary perſon would make his 
appearance in the world previous to the political 
ſubverſion of that State. Various circumſtances 
relative to the place of his birth, his family, his 
character, his office, the events of his life, and 
the manner of his death are clearly ſpecified. In 
5 | Jeſus, 
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Jeſus, the Author of the Chriſtian religion, only 
can it be. pretended that theſe predictions have 
received their accompliſhment, and in him they 
appear to meet, as the rays of the ſun in a focus, 
with concentrated luſtre. The ſubſequent pre- 
ditions of Chriſt himſelf and bis Apoſtles, par; 


ticularly the Apoſtle Paul, deſcribing in the 


moſt expreſs and unambiguous language the na- 
ture and extent of that grand apoſtacy which has 
actually taken place in the Chriſtian church, are 
ſuch as they imagine muſt impreſs convittion on 
every mind, not previouſly biaſſed by the. moſt 
unreaſonable prejudice. | 
Io attempt to traverſe this mighty maze would 
lead to copious diſquiſition. But there are two 
conſiderations conneQed with the prophetic 
branch of evidence which it would be wrong 
wholly to omit. The firſt is the preſent ſtate 
and circumſtances of the Jewiſh nation. The 
Jewiſh prophets have unanimouſly aſſerted, and 
Chriſtianity conſequently ſuppoſes, a general re- 
ſtoration of that people to their own country, 
where they may again perhaps become the me- 
dium of the divine communications to the reſt of 
mankind. Now it muſt be allowed, that the 
bare poſſibility of the fulfilment. of a prediction 
of chis nature is itſelf a moſt ſingular and extra- 
ordinary circumſtance. Two thouſand years 
ago the nation of the. Jews, “ a-petty Arabian 
a horde,” 


| 
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borde,” as they have been contemptuouſly ftiled, 
were conquered by the Babylonians, a great and 
powerful people, and carried far away into cap- 
tivity. And though it might naturally be ex- 
pected that they would in proceſs of time have 
coaleſced with their conquerors, and have been 
ultimately abſorbed and annihilated by the union, 
the fatt is that, diſperſed and ſcattered as they 
have almoſt ever ſince been over the face of the 
globe, they have never perhaps in a ſingle in- 
ſtance, in any country, loſt their religious or 
national diſtinctions; and they are now generally 
ſuppoſed to be as numerous as before the Baby- 
lonian, or as ſome think even the Aſſyrian cap- 
tivity, This is perfeAly amazing: it is contrary 
to all hiſtory, and all experience in the courſe of 
human affairs in ſimilar cafes. It has been 
boldly and not very hyperbolically ſtiled a ſtand- 
ing miracle. Within a thouſand or twelve hun- | 
dred years back, a great variety of important 
and extraordinary revolutions have taken place 
among the nations of Europe. In our own 
country the Britons were conquered by the 
Saxons, the Saxons by the Danes, and the Danes 
and Saxons by the Normans: but in a few cen— 
turies theſe oppoſite and hoſtile nations were 
conſolidated into one indiſtinguiſnable maſs. A 
part of the Britiſh nation indeed, by retiring into 
an inacceſſible and mountainous country, and 


ſecluding 
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ſecluding themſelves from the reſt of the iſland, 
has retained its language and nationality ; but 
this cannot be looked upon as in any degree ana- 
logous to the ſtate of the Jews. 

 Ir&Ly, about the ſame time that Britain was 
ſubdued by the Saxons, was conquered by the 
Goths and Vandals. It is not eaſy to conceive 
a more ſtriking contraſt than that which ſubſiſted 
between the poliſhed inhabitants of that delight- 
ful country and their ſavage invaders ;* and yet 
how ſoon did all diſtinction ceaſe between them. 
In France the Roman colonies gradually aſſimi- 
lated. with the ancient Gauls; and in Spain, 
though the Moriſcoes continued for ſeveral ages 
and till their final expulſion a diſtin people, 
after they were once reduced to a ſtate of ſub- 
miſſion and ſubjection, their numbers very ſen- 


ſibly 


Oſt o'er the trembling nations from afar 
Has Scythia breath'd the living cloud of war; 
And where the deluge burſt with ſweepy ſway 
Their arms, their Kings, their Gods, were roll'd away, 
As oft have iſſued, hoſt impelling hoſt, 

The blue-eyed myriads from the Baltic coaſt, 
The proſtrate South to the deftroyer yields 
Her boaſted titles and her golden fields. 

With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and heav'ns of azure hue: 
Scent the new fragrance of the breathing roſe, 
And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows, 


GRAY. 
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ſibly diminiſhed ; and there is no room to doubt 
but that they would in courſe of time have min- 
gled with the general maſs. But with 'regard to 
the Jews, the wonder is, that though they do 
not in any country where they are ſettled bear 
any proportion to the natural inhabitants ; though 
they are univerſally reduced to a ſtate of the 
loweſt ſubjection, and even expoſed to hatred, 
contempt and perſecution, yet in no inſtance 
does there ſeem any probability of diminution 
with reſpe& to their numbers, in no inſtance do 
they diſcover any decay of attachment to their 
religious principles. The ſituation of the Jews, 
therefore, is abſolutely without example: but 
{ſuppoſing it otherwiſe, could it be proved that 
the preſent condition and circumſtances of that 
people were the ſubjeR of clear and expreſs pre- 
dictions, pronounced two thouſand years ago, 
we mult unavoidably ſuppoſe the intervention of 
a ſagacity and foreſight far above human, 

The ſecond obſervation neceſſary to be made 
is this—lIt is evident from the expreſs declara- 
tions of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, that Chriſtianity 
was originally deſtined, as it is indeed calculated, 
for an univerſal religion, This event is the ſub- 
ject of numerous prophecies. Nov it is truly 


remarkable, that the preſent ſituation of things 


in the world is ſuch, that there ſeems a ſtrong 
probability, if we reaſon merely from the regu- 
| lar 
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lar operation of moral cauſes, that the time will 
come when Chriſtianity ſhall be diffuſed ihrough- 
out the univerſe. Thoſe nations which have 
embraced the Chriſtian religion have acquired 
ſo complete an aſcendancy over the reſt of man- 
kind, that, as it 1s truly incredible on the one 
hand, that they themſelves ſhould be induced to 
forſake the religion of their anceſtors, and to 
adopt any other ſyſtem from nations compara- 
tively illiterate and barbarous ; ſo on the other 
hand it ſeems perfectly conſonant to the uſual 
courſe of human events, that as the arts, and 
arms, and the learning of Europe, are every day 
making ſome progrels, the religion of Europe will 
alſo gradually extend itſelf. And as to the im- 
portant, but accidental circumſtances, of its be- 
ing profeſſed: by that part of the globe which has 
obtained ſo prodigious and deciſive a ſuperiority, 
it poſſeſſes the intrinfic advantage of an appear- 
ance of evidence at leaſt, as well as moral excel- 
lence, far beyond that of any religion which can 
be oppoſed to it. What can be the reſult of a 
conteſt ſo circumſtanced, but the final downfal 
of thoſe various ſyſtems of ſuperſtition and ab- 
lurdity which at preſent prevail in the world ? 
A long ſucceſſion of ages muſt no doubt pre- 
viouſly roll away: but if we conſider the differ- 
ent aſpect which Chriſtianity now wears, from 
that which it preſented two or three centuries 

| ago: 
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ago: If we conſider the prodigious improve- 
ments which have been made during this period 
in every branch of human knowledge: If we 
conſider with how much greater facility that 
knowledge is now capable of being communi- 
cated, in conſequence of the mutual intercourſe 
which is eſtabliſhed, and the intimate connections 
which ſubſiſt between the moſt diſtant parts of 
the globe: If we contemplate the ardent and en- 
terpriſing ſpirit by which the European nations 
are animated, the ſurprizing effects which that 
ſpirit has already produced, and the ſtill more 
wonderful effects which it is calculated to pro- 
duce, it will not appear to a reflefting mind in- 
credible or improbable, that Chriſtianity, ab- 
ſtracted from the idea of a particular ſuperintend- 
ing Providence, will inſenſibly prevail over all 
oppolition, and ultimately become the univerſal 
religion of mankind. But is it poſſible that a few 
illiterate impoſtors, or at beſt enthuſiaſts, ſhould. 
frame a religious ſyſtem, which thus bids fair to 
deſcend to the lateſt generations; bidding de- 
fiance to the united attacks of wit, learning, and 
malice? Is it poſſible that the original author of 
this wonderful delufion, the man who bled on 
Calvary, ſhould be acknowledged as the imme- 
diate delegate of Heaven, commiſſioned to exe- 
cute the purpoſes of divine compaſſion and mer- 
cy, by thoſe who may be reaſonably ſuppoſed 
both 
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both able and willing to detect and expoſe the 
fraud, however cunningly deviſed; by the wiſeſt 
and beſt of mankind; by the moſt enlightened 
geniuſes of the moſt enlightened ages and coun- 
tries? This is monſtrous and incredible; a thing 
paſt all comprehenſion and belief: it is impoſſible 
that an impoſture, framed under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, could endure the teſt of a ſerious and im- 
partial diſcuſſion. If a forgery, it muſt be a 
_ groſs and palpable one, ſuch as no man of ſenſe 
or reflection could heſitate for a moment whether 
to receive or reject. What a paradox for the 
enemies of Chriſtianity to ſolve! that a religion, 
which they aſfirm to be totally deſtitute of evi- 
dence, ſhould have prevailed over ſuch potent 
oppoſition ; and ſhould ſtill go on conquering 
and to conquer by the mere force of evidence. 
But, gdly, Independent of the proofs ariſing 
from teſtimony and from propheſy, there is ano- 
ther argument which has often been urged by the 
advocates of Chriſtianity with great | be and 
that is, the intrinſic excellence of our holy reli - 
gion. This has been generally diſtinguiſhed by 
the appellation of the internal evidence of Chriſti- 
anity. And of this, a ſtriking: view has been 
given by an elegant and juſtly admired writer of 
our own times. It would be indeed difficult to 
vigdicate all that Mr. Jenyns has thought proper 
to advance in that popular pertormange, And 


folly 


k 
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folly only would attempt to explain how the di- 
vinity of any conteſted dofrine can be inferred 
from * its contrariety to every principle of hu- 
man reaſon, as well as to all our ideas of the di- 
vine attributes.” But the divine origin of Chriſ- 
tianity may be deduced from its perfe& conſo- 
nancy to the principles of natural religion, and 
to thoſe ideas which reaſon teaches us to enter- 
tain of the Supreme Being, without at all coun- 
tenancing the opinion that . Chriſtianity is as old 
as the Creation,” or that unaſſiſted reaſon was 
capable of demonſtrating thoſe ſublime truths 
which conſtitute the fundamental articles of the 
Chriſtian faith. 

Chriſtianity, ſhortly defined, is ſuch a revela- 
tion as reaſon would teach us to hope for, and 
with gratitude and joy to receive. It confirms 
thoſe exalted ideas which reaſon taught ſome of 
her moſt favoured votaries to entertain of the 
being and perfeRions of a God, of the reality of 
a future ſtate of exiſtence, of the neceſſity of 
virtue in order to attain happinefs in that ftate; 
and it inculcates a ſyſtem of the pureſt morality, 
ſuch as has a direct tendency to diffuſe a uni- 
verſal ſpirit of benevolence, unity, and concord. 
This religion, while it aſcribes glory to God in 
the higheſt, breathes peace on earth and good- 
will to men. In a word, it is a religion worthy 
its divine author. It is not only a ſyſtem too re- 
fined 
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fined and exalted for a few ignorant and illite- | | "| 
rate men to frame or invent; but it is far ſupe- 
rior. in dignity, in conſiſtency and utility, to all 
that the genius, the learning, and the philanthropy. | 
of a Socrates, a Plato, a Tully, a Seneca, or an 
Antoninus could effect, in their united and im- 
mortal labors for the purpole of inſtrutting and 
of reforming mankind. There hath not,” ſays 
that pride and ornament of our own country, 
Lord Bacon, © been diſcovered in any age, any 
philoſophy, opinion, religion, law, or diſcipline, 
which ſo greatly exalts the common and leſſens 
indiyidual intereſt as the Chriſtian religion doth.“ 


EE; 
SECT. II. 


THAT objettion to the divine origin of our 
religion which ſeems entitled to our firſt notice 
and attention, as being if not the moſt formidable 
perhaps the moſt acute and ingenious which has 
ever been urged by the enemies of Chriſtianity, 
and alſo of ſuch a nature as, if valid, to ſuperſede 
all other objeftions, is contained in Mr. Hume's 
celebrated Eſſay on Miracles. “ A miracle,” 
ſays Mr. Hume, © is a violation of the eſta- 
bliſhed laws of nature. Now the credit due 
to miracles reſts entirely upon teſtimony; but no 
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teſtimony can be ſufficient in this caſe to pro- 


duce a rational conviction; for, however cogent 
the proof derived from this ſource may be re- 


preſented, ſtill it muſt be acknowledged that the 


fal ſehood of the ſtrongeſt teſtimony does not 
amount to a violation of the eſtabliſhed laws of 
nature: or, in other words, is not abſolutely mi- 
raculous. Therefore if we believe a miracle 
upon the credit of the ſtrongeſt human teſtimony 
conceivable, we admit, of two improbable things, 
chat which is moſt improbable; whereas reaſon 
requires us to rejett the miracle, except the 
falſchood of the teſtimony ſhould be more mi- 
raculous than the event it is intended to eſta— 
bliſh.” This is the objeftion-in its full force; but 
however ingenious and plauſible it may be 
deemed, the fallacy of it immediately appears from 
this conſideration, that the evidence of teſtimony 
obviouſly admits of ſuch an accumulation of 
force as to produce neceſſarily and mechanitally 
a degree of conviction fully equal to the evidence 
of ſenſe. Whatever is capable, then, of being 
proved by the ſenſes, is capable of being equally 
proved by teſtimony. To ſay that the teſtimony 
upon which Chriſtianity is founded is of inferior 
force to that which proves the exiſtence of the py- 


ramids of Egypt or the great wall of China, is to- 


tally to deſert his argument, which poſitively de- 
nies the ſufficiency of that ſpecies of evidence, 
abſtrattedly 
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abſtractedly conſidered, to prove any event of a 
miraculous nature. But certainly it cannot be 
irrational to believe where it is impoſſible to 
diſbelieve. 

_ Nevertheleſs, as whatever truth is capable of 
being oppoſed by argument is capable of being 
defended by argument, this famous paradox of 
Mr. Hume, no doubt, demands a more ſtrict and 
logical confutation. The objeQion reſolves it- 
ſelf into two diſtin propoſitions, one of which 
is true and the other falſe. Firſt, It is true that 
a weaker evidence cannot deſtroy a ſtronger: in 
other words, it muſt be admitted, that of two in- 
conſiſtent propoſitions, that is to be adopted 
which is upon the whole beſt ſupported by proof, 
or moſt probable. But, adly, It is falſe that a 
miracle is invariably to be regarded as the 
greateſt of all improbabilities. Uniform ex- 
perience,” as Mr. Hume well obſerves, “ is the 
baſis of rational aſſurance.” And our uniform 
experience of human nature muſt convince us, 
that men are wholly actuated by motives Now 
if, in order to obviate the teſtimony which is of- 


fered to authenticate an event of a miraculous 


nature, the reſurrection of Chriſt for inſtance, it 
is neceſſary to ſuppoſe that the aſſertors were 
attuated by ſuch motives as are totally incompa- 
tible with thoſe immutable principles upon which 
human nature is founded, it would be abſurd, in 

E 2 ſuch 
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ſuch a caſe, not to admit the reality of the mi- 
racle; as it would doubtleſs be much more in- 
credible that the fundamental principles of human 
nature ſhould ſuffer a total alteration, than that 
the Creator of the world ſhould condeſcend, in 
a way which we call miraculous, to make a re- 
velation of his will to mankind. In this ſuppo- 
ſition there is certainly nothing abſurd or impro- 
bable in itſelf. It is objected only, that ſuch an 
interpoſition is not agreeable to experience. 
Not to our expexyjence, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged; but to aſſert that it is not agreeable to 
the experience of former ages, is evidently to 
beg the queſtion. It is poſitively affirmed that, 
ſuch interpoſition has actually taken place. But 
when, or by whom was it ever pretended, that 
human nature was 2000 years, ago conſtituted on 
principles diametrically oppoſite tothole by which 
it is actuated at preſent? In this caſe, therefore, 
we have the indubitable experience of all ages 
to oppoſe to an experience not uniformly con- 
firmed by the teſtimony of former ages. In a 
word, the hypotheſis which implies a want of uni- 
formity in human nature, involves in it a com- 
plication of confuſion and abſurdity, being wholly 
unſupported by evidence, and violating every 
principle of reaſon. But the ſuppoſition, which 
admits a divine miraculous interpoſition, 1s con- 
firmed by a cloud of witneſſes; and it is likewiſe 

perlettly 
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perfettly conſonant to thoſe ideas which reaſon 
teaches, or at leaſt favors, reſpecting the nature 
and attributes of the Deity, and agreeable to the 
general analogy of the divine government. 

It would be improper to paſs unnoticed another 
ſophiſm of Mr. Hume, cloſely; connected with 
the former, and worthy of the ſame author. He 
pretends, that of two oppoſite arguments, the ſu- 
perior only gives us an aſſurance correſponding 
to that degree of force which remains after de- 
ducting the inferior. This is a maxim which 
ſeems calculated to introduce a ſyſtem of uni- 
verſal ſcepticiſm; for if it is juſt, we cannot at- 
tain to the aſſurance of any one truth but what 
admits of mathematical demonſtration. How 
happens it, then, that Mr. Hume ſhould, in con- 
tradiction to his own theory, rejett all the proofs 
and evidences of Chriſtianity with ſuch poſitive 
diſdain? It cannot be denied that, taken col- 
lectively, they form a ſtrong body of evidence, 
amounting to what ſome have not ſerupled to 
ſtile a moral demonſtration. This evidence, ne- 
vertheleſs, is rejeted by Mr. Hume as incon- 
ſiſtent with other and ſuperior evidence. But, 
good Sir, will you pleaſe to dedudt the force of 
the inferior from the force of the ſuperior evi- 
dence, and then tell us what the balance amounts 
to in favour of infidelity? The ſophiſm is ob- 
vious: moral evidence admits. of a great variety 
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of degrees; and a propoſition, eſtabliſhed by ſa- 
tisfaQory evidence, muſt neceſſarily be regarded 
as TRUE, though the proof fall far ſhort of ſtrict 
demonſtration, and the metaphyſical deduttion, 
recommended by Mr. Hume, is conſequently al- 
together impracticable. The mere conſideration . 
of an oppoſition of arguments has, in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, no ſenſible effect; and, when impar- 
tial reaſon once pronounces the evidence ſuf- 
ficient, objections, however plauſible, vaniſh and 
diſſolve ; and the conqueſt of the Perſian or Pe- 
ruvian empires is received with the ſame facility 
as the moſt common and ordinary hiſtoric oc- 
currende. 

But, adly, It has been triumphantly aſked | 
concerning Chriſtianity by ſome of its adverſa- 
ries, Cui bono? They boldly aſſert, that nothing 
of importance is contained in Revelation which 
vas not diſcoverable by the light of reaſon. 
They profeſs to admit the, great doQrines of the 
unity and perfettions of God: of the eſſential 
and unalterable diſtinftion between moral good 
and evil : of the immateriality and immortality 
of the ſoul ; and of a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments. All theſe things they admit. Ad- 
mit! but upon what ground? The beſt ſolution 
of that difficult queſtion, what religious truths 
are diſcoverable by the light of reaſon, is afford- 
eld by recurring to fatts, And it will indiſputa- 
bly 
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bly appear, that even in thoſe ages and coun- 
tries which are moſt celebrated for intelleQual 
improvements of every kind, very little advance 
was made in religious knowledge. It is true, a 
few of the heathen philoſophers and moraliſts 
attained to a comparatively juſt view of the ſub- 
ze, but mixed with much error, darkneſs and 
uncertainty. The advocates of Chriſtianity, 
therefore, deny without heſitation the fact on 
which the objettion is founded. They ſay, that 
human reaſon 1s not capable of affording full and 
ſatisfactory evidence of the great truths of re- 
ligion; that the greateſt geniuſes and moſt cele- 
brated philoſophers of antiquity were never able 
to attain to any thing like a firm conviction of 
the truth of theſe fundamental doctrines; and 
that it is in the higheſt degree improbable that 
the world would ever have been influenced, in 
any conſiderable degree, by any attempts to in- 
culcate theſe truths upon natural principles : be- 
cauſe the evidence on which they reſted was in 
itſelf ſo abſtruſe as to be far above the compre- 
henſion of vulgar capacities; and at the ſame 
time fo ambiguous, that the few who were ca- 
pable of comprehending it could never attain to 
a thorough perſuaſion of the truth and certainty 
of the principles which it was the objett of that 
evidence to eſtabliſh. 
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gdly, There are ſome who are perfectly ſen- 
ſible of the value and importance of the diſco- 
veries made by Revelation, and who would wil- 
lingly embrace Chriſtianity, were they not de- 
terred by an idea that it alſo contains certain 
-abſurd and irrational tenets, ſuch as are incon- - 
ſiſtent with common ſenſe and natural propriety, 
and therefore cannot poſſibly be ſuppoſed to 
proceed from a Being of perfect wiſdom and 
knowledge: ſuch as the doctrines of the Trinity 
[ and the Atonement, of Predeſtination, of Ori- 
ginal Sin, &c. not to mention the ſtrange and“ 
fabulous accounts recorded in thoſe books which 
compole the Jewiſh Canon.; ſuch as the Moſaic 
account of Creation; of the Fall of Man; of the 
general Deluge, and the whole hiſtory of the 
Jewiſh Nation, But it 1s certain that many 
Chriſtians, eminent for learning and ability, have 
deemed the rejection of theſe dogmas no im- 
paychment of their Chriſtianity. As to the doc- 
trid$of the Trinity, they aſſert that the term does 
not fo much as once occur in all the Evangelical 
or Apoſtolical writings: that the Atonement 
means no more, whatever myſtical ideas have 
been allixed to it, than the doctrine of recon- 
ciliation, in which ſenſe they do not deny that 
& the blood of Chriſt was ſhed for the remiſſion 


> of fin.” This was the mode in which infinite 
goodneſs was determined by infinite wiſdom to 
excrt 
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exert itſelf in our behalf. But that the death of 
_ Chriſt was truly and literally a compenſation and 
equivalent for the fins of mankind, and that his 
equal participation in the divine nature gave an 
infinite efficacy to that ſacrifice which he offered 
on the Croſs for the fins of the eleR, are tenets 
happily as repugnant to the ſenſe of Scripture as 
to common ſenſe, The dottrine of Original 
Sin, as it is {tiled by Theologians, or the Origin 
of Moral Evil, is a queſtion as cloſely connetted 
with natural as revealed religion; and Predeſti- 
nation muſt upon every ſyſtem be ſo far atmit- 
ted as to compel the yzcknowledgment, that hap- 
pineſs and miſery are diſpenſed to every intelli- 
gent being in ſuch proportions as God in his 
ſovereign wiſdom thinks fit, “ He will have 
mercy on whom he will have mercy,” and ac- 
cording to different degrees of improvement to 
which we may attain in moral excellence, ſhall 

we participate of the divine favour. 
With reſpett to the difficulties attending the 
_ Moſaic and Jewiſh hiſtories, Chriſtianity un- 
doubtedly ſuppoſes that the Jewiſh nation was 
diſtinguiſhed from all others by a ſeries of ſuper- 
natural interpoſitions; but whether that ſeries is 
related with accuracy by the Jewiſh hiſtorians; 
whether any ſpurious additions have in a long 
courſe of ages been made to thoſe writings ; 
whether the Jewiſh traditions related by Moſes 
reſpedling 
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reſpeQiing the creation of the world, the fall of 
Adam, or the general deluge, &c. may be im- 
| plicitly depended upon; all theſe things are 
matters of comparatively trifling import, and 
every one is at liberty to form the beſt hypotheſis 
he can for his own fatisfaftion. But it muſt 
ſurely be a very extraordinary and prepoſterous 
ſpecies of incredulity which ſhould rejett the 
clear and poſitive evidence of Chriſt's reſurrec- 
tion, becauſe certain popular ſtories recorded in 
the Jewiſh annals may perhaps reſt upon flender 
and dubious authority. e 
4thly, It is objeRed that probable evidence 
only is or can be offered by the advocates of 
Chriſtianity in its behalf. Now it might, ſay 
theſe objefors, be reaſonably preſumed that a 
divine revelation would be attended with de- 
monſtrative and irreſiſtible evidence of its divine 
authority—ſuch as ſhould flaſh conviction on the 
moſt obdurate hearts; nor has this religion been 
in fat productive of thoſe beneficial effects 
which might be expeded from a genuine reve- 
lation of the divine will. That Chriſtianity 
might have been accompanied by ſuch irreſiſti- 
ble evidence as would have compelled convittion 
cannot be doubted; but that ſuch an high degree 
of evidence was reaſonably to be expected muſt 
be poſitively denied. According to the obvious 
| analogy of nature, nothing more than proba- 
| _ bility 
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*bility could be hoped for, or perhaps rationally 
deſired. Man is ſo formed as to act on proba- 
bilities, in all caſes which concern his preſent or 
Future happineſs. To aſcertain the comparative 
importance of theſe prababilities, and frame our 
condud agreeably to the views we entertain af 
that importance, is the perfeftion of human wiſ- 
dom. HE who waits for demonſtration where 
probability only 1s attainable, is chargeable with 
the abſurdity attributed to the countryman lin- 
gering on the river's banks. He remains for 
ever inatlive, in expeQation of that which will 
never happen. The tide of time ſhall roll on, 
but never ſhall any one, in this\tate of trial and 
probation, be indulged on any ſubje relative 
to man's duty or happineſs with evidence of ſuch 
kind or degree, as ſhall preclude him from the 
full exerciſe of his rational and intellectual powers. 
And by an impartial and diligent exertion of 
theſe powers, the evidence attending Chriſtianity 
will quickly appear to be ſufficiently probable 
to ſatisfy the underſtanding and to influence the 
conduct. And though we ſhould be ultimately 
miſtaken, we may in this caſe, if in any, adopt 
the expreſlion of the poet, and fay in our vin- 
dication, 


* It had been vicious to e mĩſtruſted.“ 


As to the plea, that Chriſtjanity has not been 
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produQtive of thoſe ſignal benefits which might 


have been expected from a divine revelation, it 


is enough to reply, that expettation is vague and 
indefinite. The fact is, that the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, greatly as it has been corrupted, has pro- 
duced ,a mighty reformation of morals in the 
world. We ſee plainly that it is in a ſtate of 
progreſſion, and in proportion as it is better un- 
derſtood and more generally diffuſed, its effects 
will be more happy and beneficial. In this en- 
lightened age and country, a Chriſtian of very 
moderate attainments in virtue would be ſhocked 
at the recital gf the enormous vices which were al- 
moſt univerſally prevalent in the ages of antiquity. 
The heathens, as is well known, attributed the 
groſſeſt crimes and immoralities even to their de- 
ities. How then could it be expected that they 
themſelves ſhould abſtain from the practice of 
them. The Author of Chriſtianity, with the higheſt 
beauty of metaphor, compares the Goſpel to a 
ſmall ſeed, which being caſt into the earth, at 
length becomes a tall and ſpreading tree; ſo that 
birds ſeek for ſhelter in the branches of it. This 
prophetical deſcription wilt no doubt in due time 
be realiſed ; The leaves of the tree are deſtined for 
the healing of the nations, In the mean time we 
have no right to complain of the flow and gra- 
dual progreſs of this grand ſcheme of reforma- 


tion: nor have we any more reaſon to expect a 
| clear 
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clear ſolution of this difficulty, ce Why does not 
Chriſtianity afford an immediate and complete 
remedy for moral evil,“ than of the ſtill greater 
difficulty, Why was evil itſelf introduced into 
the univerſe ?” | 
Fifthly, It is ſaid, “ that if the miracles of Chriſt 
were real miracles, it is not poſſible that any de- 
gree of incredulity or prejudice could have re- 
ſiſted the force of them; but an immediate con- 
vErſion of the Jewiſh nation, and in a ſhort time 
of the whole Gentile world, muſt have been the 
inevitable conſequence of ſuch an aſtoniſhing ex- 
ertion of divine power.” But this objettion ar- 
gues either great ignorance of human nature, or 
of the actual ſtate of things at the time of Chriſt's 
appearance, It is not eaſy for us to form an 
idea of the prodigious ſhock which the princi- 
ples of the Chriſtian religion gave to all the pre- 
conceived opinions and prejudices of the Jews. 
That the Meſſiah, their long-expe&ted Prince and 
Saviour, ſhould at laſt appear in circumſtances 
ſo mean, obſcure, and indigent ; that the great 
Dgliverer, ſo magnificently deſcribed by the pro- 
phets of old, ſhould be no other than Jeſus of 
Nazareth, the Carpenter's Son; that the king- 
dom he came to eſtabliſh ſhould be“ not of this 
world,” but of a wholly ſpiritual nature; that the 
benefits and privileges of it ſhould not be con- 
fined to God's peculiar people, but extended to 
e the 
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the Gentile nations; that a few illiterate fiſhes: 


men ſhould be ſeleQed as the friends and fol- 


lowers of the Meſſiah, and employed as the great 


inſtruments of diffuſing his religion to the exclu- 
ſion of the learned, the noble, and the mighty of 


the land; that after being expoſed to every ſpe- 
cies of indignity and perſecution in the ſhort 
courſe of his life, he ſhould ſuffer a painful and 
ignominious death upon the croſs; theſe were 
things utterly irreconcileable with the opinions 
which were moſt deeply rooted in their minds. 
They were a rock of offence, which even the 
evidence of miracles themſelves was unable to re- 
move. „He pretended to ſave others, but him- 
ſelf he cannot ſave;” this was, in their appre- | 


henſion, an argument of the moſt convincing na- 


ture. They rather choſe to aſcribe thoſe ſuper- 
natural works, the reality of which they could 
not deny, to the agency of Beelzebub than to that 
of the Spirit of God. And let any one duly re- 
fle upon the aſtoniſhing and invincible force of 
human prejudices, and ſay whether a man, who 
ſhould now openly maintain at Mecca or Me- 
dina that Mahommed was an impoſtor, would 
not run the riſque of being impaled, though able 
to eſtabliſh his affertion even by an appeal to 
miracles, What has been ſaid reſpetting the 
Jews, may eaſily be ſeen to apply with ſtill greater 
force to the Gentiles, whoſe prejudices, though 


totally 
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totally different, were no doubt equally ſtrong; 
and if the Jews were not to be convinced, though' 
one roſe from the dead, it cannot be ſuppoſed 
that the Gentiles would be more inclined to liſten 
to evidence which came to them with diminiſhed 
force. And as it is well known that the Jews 
were regarded with contempt by the Greeks and 
Romans as a credulous and bigotted nation, it 
may reaſonably be preſumed that the firſt account 
of a new religion, ſupported by miracles which 
obtained ſo little credit in Judea itſelf, would be 
treated with the higheſt diſdain and deriſion by 
the learned heathens, and would be rejected with- 
out heſitation or examination. Sixthly, Ho 
can that revelation,” it is ſaid, * be of divine au- 
thority which is not perfectly conſiſtent with 
itſelf? Now it is eaſy to point out a variety of 
inconſiſtencies, both with reſpe& to fats and rea- 
ſonings in thoſe books which compoſe the canon 
of Scripture, and in which only the Chriſtian re- 
ligion is contained.“ 

This objection is founded upon a very erro- 
neous notion, which has been and ſtill is too 
much countenanced by the profeſſors of Chril: 
tianity themſelves, who in general maintain that 
the ſacred writings were compoſed under the im- 
mediate influence of divine inſpiration, a notion 
highly improbable in itſelf, plainly contrary to 
the general tenor of ſcripture, and wholly deſti- 

| tute 
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tute of proof, excepting ſuch as may be derived 
from a groſs perverſion of a few detached paſ- 
ſages. The Apoſtles and Evangeliſts never pre- 
tended, like the great impoſtor Mahommed, that 
their writings were dictated by the angel Gabriel, 
or ever urged the perfection of their own com- 
poſitions as a decifive proof of the authenticity 
of the Chriſtian religion. They were indeed 
witneſſes faithful and true; men of ſtrict inte- 
grity, who had the beſt opportunity of being in- 
formed of the leading fats which they aſſerted, 
and who were under no conceivable temptation. 
to wiſh to impoſe a vile and incredible falſehood 
upon the world, and men who were of all others 
leaſt likely to ſucceed in ſo abſurd an attempt. 
But the teſtimony they gave to the truth of Chriſ- 
tianity was to all intents a human teſtimony, eſta- 
bliſhed indeed by miracles and propheſies, but | 
by no means exempt from thoſe venial errors 
which accompany every thing human. Were 
we even convinced that, in a decree, promul- 
gated by the joint authority of the twelve Apoſtles, 
there were contained any article which demon- 
ſtrated that they were not entirely emancipated 
from Jewiſh weakneſs and prejudice; were it 
clearly proved that the reaſonings of St. Paul or 
St. Peter were ſometimes inconcluſive, or that 
the facts reported by St. Luke or St. Matthew | 
were in ſome points inaccurately ſtated, we might 

| | ſtill 
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fill believe, with exaqtly the ſame degree of ra- 
tional confidence, that Chriſt was declared to be 
the Son of God with power by his reſurreQion 
from the dead, and that he will come again to 
judge the world in righteouſneſs. 

But if an entire and implicit dependance is not 
to be placed on every part of holy writ, where 
ſhall we draw the line? If a habit of ſcepticiſm 
is indulged, where ſhall we ſtop? Such 1s the 
language of weakneſs and timidity. But it may 
be aſked, what neceſſity is there for drawing a 


preciſe line or boundary in this caſe, or what pre- 


tence is there for requiring a degree of preciſion 
on this ſubjed, which moral ſubzeas in general, 
and the very nature of moral evidence do not 
admit? Let every man uſe that portion of reaſon. 
and underſtanding wbich God hath given him, 
for the purpoſe of inveſtigating the evidence and 
the principles of Chriſtianity, and let him deter- 
mine for himſelf, after a cool and impartial deli- 
beration, what this religion teaches and upon 
what authority it ſtands. Let not the apprehen- 
fion or reproach of ſcepticiſm alarm or deter him 
from the moſt perfect freedom of enquiry ; for 
that inveſtigation which does not originate in 
doubt, can never terminate in rational conviction. 
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SECT. 111. 


THE evidence upon which the Chriſtian reli- 
gion reſts, and the objeQtions to which it is liable 
having been ſtated, it now remains to make a 
few general remarks upon the genius and ſpirit of 
this religion, in reſpe& to which it differs moſt 
eſſentially from all other religions which have 
ever appeared in the world. We may inſtance , R 
in the following particulars; its ane | 
Its ſimplicity, and its rationality, 

' Firſt, It breathes a ſpirit of ardent, of uni- 
verſal, of unlimited benevolence. This ſpirit is. 
indeed not ſo properly a part or a diſtinguiſhing 
feature of Chriſtianity, as the ſum and ſubſtance 

of it. To this great end the ſacred writings, 
both apoſtolical and evangelical, evidently tend; 
and upon this plain and expreſs command, 
* Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy ſoul, and thy neighbour as thyſelf,” depend 
both the law and the prophets. In ſhort, Chriſ- 
tianity alone of all religions has for its objett the 
happineſs, preſent and future, of all mankind, 
So intimately blended is this ſpirit of benevo- 
lence wich the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and ſo im- 
praQticable is it to eradicate from the mind the 
idea of this union, that in the darkeſt ages of 
Popery, 


, 
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Popery, when Chriſtendom was ſunk in the 
loweſt abyſſes of ignorance and error, when the 
demon of fanaticiſm ſeemed to preſide over the 
affairs of men, and the moſt malignant and dia- 
bolical paſſions were conſecrated to the ſervice 
of religion, and were ſuppoſed moſt effectually 
to recommend mankind to the divine favox, the 
ultimate advancement of human happineſs was 
{till the avowed motive of thoſe actions, which 
were in fa@ moſt directly ſubverſive of that end, 
When the horrid notion was univerſally preva- 
lent, that everlaſting miſery muſt be the inevi. 
table lot of thoſe who were not within the pale 
of the Catholic church, it is no wonder that the 
moſt inhuman barbarity ſhould be practiſed, even 
by men of tempers naturally mild and gentle, in 
order to enforce the profeſſion of that ſyſtem of 
faith which promiſed, and which could alone en- 
ſure future and eternal felicity. If the divine 
favor be inſeparably connetted with the belief of 
certain ſpeculative opinions, and not with the 
practice of certain moral and religious duties, it 
is doubtleſs a proof of the higheſt regard for the 
true intereſts | of our fellow-creatures to take 
every poſſible method of diffuſing the knowledge 
and belief of thoſe tenets, and of deterring by 
wholeſome ſeverities any attempts to innovate 
upon that ſyſtem, an entire and implicit acqui- 
eſcence in which is pronounced by infallible au- 
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thority to be the fole means of attaining to hap- 
pineſs in a future ſtate. All virtue is founded 
on the baſis of utility: if then the torture or 
even the deſtruQtion of the body be neceſſary to 
the ſalvation of the ſoul, this diſcipline, though 
ſharp and rigorous, is juſt and laudable; and the 
rack, the ſtake, and the wheel, are all converted 
into the benign inſtruments of Chriſtian compal- 

ſion. 4 ; 
If theſe are genuine deduQtions, with what 
horror ſhould we regard the principle from which 
they flow! viz. that faith, unconneQed with 
right temper and condutt, can in the remoteſl 
degree tend to render us acceptable in the ſight 
of God. It is indeed true, and the Romiſh 
church has in a manner peculiarly ſtriking de- 
monſtrated this truth, that faith or right ſenti- 
ments have a ſtrict and inſeparable connection 
with virtue or right conduct. But ftill it muſt 
be acknowledged, that faith is no farther valu- 
able than as it guides us to the love and practice 
of virtue; and that to limit the divine favor to 
the belief of any ſet of ſpeculative principles is 
to ſubvert the foundation of morality, and to 
counteract the obvious deſign of the Chriſtian 
revelation. Happily the great end and obje& 
of that revelation begins to be better underſtood 
and more generally acknowledged; and we ſhall 
at laſt perhaps become ſenſible, that our own 
ultimate 


ultimate happineſs is to be attained only by pro- 
moting, as far as our ſphere of action and influ- 
ence extends, the happineſs of others ; and that 
the general happineſs is moſt effettually pro- 
moted by diffuſing a ſpirit of univerſal charity, 
of mutual forbearance and of humble piety. 
2dly, Another remarkable charaQeriſtic of 
Chriſtianity is its ſimplicity. To the utter con- 


fuſion of ſyſtems and ſyſtem-makers, and aſtoniſh- 


ing as the fact confeſſedly is, the great Founder 
of our religion left no records or written memo- 
rials re ſpełtiſjg the end and object of his miſſion 
for the information of poſterity. He lived a life 
of the moſt unexampled piety and devotion, of 
the moſt ardent and diſintereſted benevolence: 
he wrought numerbus miracles in ſupport of the 
authenticity of his miſſion: he died upon the 
croſs agreeably to his own prediction, and roſe 
again the third day triumphantly from the grave, 
and aſcended into Heaven, whence he will come 
again at the final diſſolution of the world, in the 
fulneſs of divine power, to raiſe the dead to life, 
and to render to every man according to his 
works. Of theſe awful and momentous truths 
we are aſſured by evidence, the validity of which 
cannot be queſtioned, without adopting princi- 
ples utterly ſubverſive of the credit of all human 
teſtimony : and they contain the ſum and ſub- 
{tance of the Chriſtian revelation, It was not 
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| however till a conſiderable interval of time had 
elapſed after the death, reſurrection, and aſcen- 
fion of Chriſt, that any regular and authentic 
accounts were publiſhed of the principal events 
of his life and tenets of his doctrine: and even 
then not by any previous and expreſs commiſſion 
from him, but in arder to gratify the anxious 
and laudable deſire of the numerous proſelytes 
to this new religion, it appears that the Evan- 
gelical hiſtories were at length compiled. We 
have, indeed, other writings of Apoſtolical au- 
thority, which, invaluable as they may juſtly be 
deemed, are however, the Apocalypſe excepted, 
all likewiſe of an occaſional nature, written at 
different times to different ſocieties of Chriſtians, 
upon different emergencies. NothingKherefore 
but the propheſies contained in thoſe writings, 
together with a few paſſages profeſſedly penned 
from immediate inſpiration, appear to be ſtrictly 
ſpeaking of divine authority. The Epiſtles com- 

priſed in the Scriptural canon breathe indeed 4 
truly Chriſtian and Evangelical ſpirit. They 
are in every reſpett worthy of the great and ve- 
nerable characters to whom they are aſcribed: 
but the writers certainly do not arrogate ta theme 
ſelves that plenary degree of inſpiration, they 
do not exact that blind and implicit acquieſcence 
in their opinions, which is at preſent generally 
conceived eſſential to the exerciſe of Apoſtolical 
authority, 
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authority. The Chriſtian religion ſubſiſted long 
before St. Paul wrote his celebrated Epiſtles ; 
and it is doing Chriſtianity mighty wrong to de- 
duce from thoſe Epiſtles an abſtruſe ſyſtem of 
ſpeculative theology, and to pronounce that ſyſ- 
tem eſſential to Chriſtianity, It is plain that in 
a variety of reſpects the Apoſtles differed in 
opinion amongſt themſelvts. Are we to attempt 
the prepoſterous taſk of reconciling diſcordant 
and contradiftory opinrons, becauſe each opi- 
nion ſeparately may plead the ſanction of Apoſto- 
lical authority? If it were proper in ſuch a caſe 
to range under the banners of any party, a Chriſ. 
tian philoſopher would perhaps be tempted to 
exclaim, 4 I am of Paut.” This great Apoſtle, - 
not only in the diſputed queſtions relative to 
circumciſion, meat offered to idols, &c. but in 
his-general views, and in every part of his con- 
duct, diſcovers a liberality and comprehenſion 
of mind to which the other Apoſtles were com- 
paratively ſtrangers. His ſtile is indeed harſh, 
abrupt, vehement, and highly rhetorical : but 
with a proper allewance for the Oriental mag- 
+ nificence of dition which ſo remarkably diſtin- 
guiſhes the writings of this accompliſhed ſcholar 
of Gamaliel, even thoſe paſſages which appear 
moſt “ hard to be underſtood,” reſpeQtirg the 
dignity of Chriſt's nature, and the value of that 
facrifice which he offered upon the crols, are 
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perfectly reconcileable with the more plain and 
ſimple repreſentations of the EvangYlical hiſto- 

rians. | 
But, 3dly, cloſely conneQted with the fimpli. 
city of the Chriſtian religion is its rationality, 
What, indeed, can be imagined more agreeable 
to reaſon than the grand and leading articles 
of the Chriſtian faith? That there exiſts one 
ſupreme God, infinite in all perfections, the 
fountain of being and of happineſs— that the 
whole ſeries of events, conſequently, is un- 
der the guidance of unerring reftitude and 
wiſdom—that the preſent life is intended as a 
ſtate of trial and probation ; and that mankind, 
by progreſſive improvements in moral excellence, 
may render themſelves capable of participating 
in the refined and ſpiritual pleaſures of a future 
ſtate; that Chriſt was delegated from Heaven 
to aſcertain, and to publiſh this grand ſat, reſpett- 
ing a connettion between the preſent and a fu- 
ture ſtate of exiſtence ; and that he will appear 
a ſecond time to judge the world in righteouſ- 
neſs. Are theſe doctrines hard to be underſtood, 
or hard to be believed? They are not, indeed, 
truths which unaſſiſted reaſon could ever demon- 
ſtrate; therefore ſome perſons, who are the 
avowed enemies; and, ſtrange as it may ſeem, 
others, who are the avowed friends of Chril- 
uanity, have not ſcrupled to aſſert that the 
| doftriney 
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doctrines of revelation are contrary to rea- 
ſon; or, in other words, that they are irra- 
tional and abſurd. This charge, or this con- 
ceſſion, is however founded on a groſs and pal- 
pable ſophiſm. 

If for a moment we could ſuppoſe that a 
Newton had never exiſted, and that the true 
ſyſtem of the univerſe had been diſcovered by 
ſupernatural illumination, would that ſyſtem 
have been deemed irrational, becauſe human 


reaſon would in that caſe have been unequal to 


the diſcovery of the truths demonſtrated by that 
illuſtrious philoſopher? Though plauſible, and, 


as it now appears, well founded conjettures, were 


formed reſpecting the moral attributes, and moral 
government of the Deity, in the one caſe, and 
reſpecting the true ſyſtem of the univerſe in the 
other, we could never have attained to moral 
certainty as to the former, or to mathematical 
demonſtration as to the latter, without the aid of 
ſupernatural illumination, or of ſuch a ſtupen- 
dous ſuperiority of genius as fell ſcarcely ſhort of 
it. But are theſe diſcoveries therefore to be 
branded as irrational? Surely the diſgrace of 
irrationality can belong only to thoſe who either 
advance or admit ſo futile an accuſation, The 
truth 1s, that the dottrines of Chriſtianity were 
always agreeable to reaſon; i. e. to abſtract truth 
and reftitude, although before they were actually 

| revealed 
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revealed they might, without impropriety, be ſaid 
to be adverſe to reaſon; i e. to the light of reaſon, 
which was not adequate to ſuch attainments. 

A late elegant writer, Mr. Jenyns, in a 
much admired treatiſe, has, however, thought 
proper to cenſure, without reſerve, and in a 
very high tone, thoſe © pretended Chriſ- 
tians,” as he pleaſes to ſtile them, who have 
the preſumption to aſſert, and even, as he might 
have added, the aſſurance to demonſtrate the 
reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 4 To prove the 
reaſonableneſs of revelation is, in fatt, to deſtroy 
it,” ſays this champion of revelation. If this 1s 
admitted, it muſt be owned that the credit of 
revelation is, indeed, in a very critical and 
alarming ſtate. For upon this ground, the only 
mode of proving it credible is to prove it to be 
unreaſonable; and arguing a fortiori, the more 
unreaſonable the more credible, till at laſt we, 
ſhall happily arrive at that famous conclufion, 
which Mr. Jenyns will doubtleſs allow to be of 
itfelf a ground of aſſent amounting to intuitive 
certainty, * Credo quia impeſſibile eſt.“ 

Several learned and ingenious writers have,” 
as this gentleman informs us, “ undertaken che 
arduous taſk of reconciling revelation and reaſon: 
for which purpoſe they have, with inconſiderate 
raſhneſs, expunged every divine declaration, 
which agrees not exactly with their own notions 
of truth ang rectitude: and this they have at- 

| tempted 
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tempted by no other means than by abſurd decla- 
Tations, or bold aſſertions, that they are not there; 
as ſome philoſophers have ventured to deny the 
exiſtence of matter, for no other reaſon than 
becauſe they find in it properties which they are 
unable to account for.“ Nov this is certainly a 
reaſon which no philoſopher or theologiſt ever 
thought of offering in his own vindication.— 
Thoſe philoſophers who call in queſtion the ex- 
iſtence of matter think themſelves able to ac - 
count for its phyſical properties, or for the actual 
phænomena of nature in another mode, which 
they deem more ſatisfactory and leſs perplexing 
than the commonly received hypotheſis. And 


thoſe divines alſo who: have the preſumption to 


explain a controverted paſſage in a ſenſe different 
from the ſenſe of Mr. Jenyns, which appears to 
be all which is really meant, if any meaning can 
be elicited from phraſeology ſo confuſed and 
charges ſo incongruous, * find in it properties” 
which they imagine themſelves better able to ac- 
count for by adopting a rational than an irra- 
tional interpretation, though Mr. Jenyns may 
ſtill enjoy the ſatisfaction of thinking that the irra- 
tional ſenſe bids faireſt for "I the true ſenſe 
of the paſſage. 

+ Thus,” continues Mr. 1 e they have 
reduced Chriſtianity to a mere ſyſtem of ethics, 
and retain no part of it but the moral, which is, 
in 
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1 in fact, no characteriſtic part of it at all; as this, 
though in a manner leſs perfect, makes a part of 
every religion which has ever appeared in the 
world.“ That morality makes a part of every reli- 
9 gion that has ever appeared in the world, is true; 
y but then the rational Chriſtian deems with higher 
1 reverence than Mr. Jenyns ſeems to do of the dif- 
| : ference between Pagan and Chriſtian morality. 
\ But the principal ſtreſs is by the rationaliſt placed 
ö | on conſiderations which Jo not appear even to 
| have occurred to Mr. Jenyns; viz. on thoſe 
| awful ſanctions by which that pure and perfect 
{ ſyſtem of morality is guarded—ſanttions reſult- 
ing from the nature and attributes of the Deity, 
and that fundamental, or, to uſe the expreſſion 
of Mr. Jenyns, that chara#eriftic part of Chril.. 
tianity, the doftrine of a future reſurretion. 
During the laſt century,” as Mr. Jenyns 
S : informs us, © the faſhionable philoſophers were 
for the moſt part Atheiſts, who aſcribed every 
thing to chance, fate, or neceſſity, excluſive of 
all intelligence or deſign. Theſe mighty giants, 
who fought againſt Heaven, being at length 
overthrown by the abſurdity of their own prin- 
ciples, and the ſuperior abilitics of their adver- 
ſarics, retreated about the beginning of the 
preſent to the more tenable fort of Deiſm. But 
here again being frequently worſted, they at laſt 
— took ſhelter under the covert-way of rational 
5 | Chril- 
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Chriſtianity, where they now make their ftand, 
and attack revelation with leſs odium and more 
ſucceſs than from the open plains of profeſſed 
Deiſm.” This paragraph is penned with ſuch 
ingenuity, that one cannot, without ſome degree 
of reluctance, remark, that its prettineſs is its 
only merit. For it ſo happens, that the ſaſhion- 
able philoſophers of the laſt century were for | 
the moſt part not Atheiſts, but Deiſts, It is well 
known, in particular, that Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, the celebrated Harrington, Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, Mr. Blount, Mr. Hobbes, and 
Mr. Toland, were profeſſed Deiſts; and the in- 
ſinuation that as Atheiſm gradually ſubſided into 
Deiſm, ſo Deiſm is at laſt abſorbed in a pre- fe 


tended converſion to rational Chriſtianity, is 


equally unfortunate; for open and avowed 
Deiſm is certainly at leaſt as prevalent now as 
at any former period. But ſuch are the wan- 
derings of thoſe writers, who, careleſs or igno- 
rant of facts, are guided by the ignis fatuus of 
their own imaginations, It is, however, un- 
queſtionably as bad a compliment to Chriſtianity 
itſelf as to ſome of its moſt learned and reſ- 
pettable advocates, to ſuppoſe, with Mr. Jenyns, 
that all che attempts of thoſe able writers to defend 
and to demonſtrate the reaſonableneſs of it, are 
to be regarded as ſo many proofs that they are 
not in earneſt, It was formerly deemed a mere 

| effort 
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effort of deriſion to maintain, with a face of 
gravity, that Chriſtianity is act founded on ar- 
gument. Infuture, it ſeems, it is to be conſidered 
as an exerciſe of pleaſantry to maintain that 
Chriſtianity is founded on argument. 

“ So adverſe, however,” Mr. Jenyns informs 
us, © is Chriſtianity to all the principles of hu- 
man reaſon, that if brought before her tribunal 
it muſt inevitably be condemned by ſo incam- 
petent a judge. If we give no credit to its di- 
vine authority, any attempt to reconcile them is 
uſeleſs; and if we believe it, preſumptuous in 
the higheſt degree. A revelation implies infor- 
mation of ſomething which reaſon cannot dif. 
cover, 2nd therefore muſt be ſomething different 
from its deduttions, or it would be no revela- 
tion.” That any attempt to reconcile reaſon and 
revelation, while we deny the divine authority 
of the latter, muſt be ſuperfluous, is indeed ſelf. 
evident: but that ſuch an attempt in thoſe who 
acknowledge the authority of revelation is the 
higheſt preſumption, is an aſſertion to be ex- 
pected only from a Papiſt pleading in defence of 
tranſubſtantiation. And it is a moſt contempti- 
ble quibble to pretend- that the dottrines of re- 
velation muſt neceſſarily be contrary to the dic- 
tates of reaſon, merely becauſe they contain 
truths which reaſon could not diſcover. The 
deduQions of reaſon maſt be founded on ſuch 

evidence 
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evidence as we poſſeſs: © What can we reaſon 
but from what we know?” By the aid of reve- 
lation we are happily enabled to diſcern that. to 
be confarmable to abſtract truth, which unaſſiſted 
reaſon could only expreſs an unavailing wiſh, 
an almoſt hopeleſs defire to find ſo. “ Reaſon,” 
ſays Mr. Locke, with his uſual accuracy of diſ- 
tinftion, © as contra-diſtinguiſhed from faith, 
I take to be the diſcovery of the certainty or 
probability of ſuch propoſitions or truths as 
the mind arrives at by uſe of its natural fa- 
culties. Faith is the afſent to any propo- 
fition not thus made out by the deduttions of 
reaſon, but upon the credit of the propoſer, as 
coming from God by ſome extraordinary way of 
communication. This way of diſcovering truths 
to men we call revelation*.” It muſt have been 
in the ſchool of Thomas Aquinas doubtleſs,” and 
not of Locke, that Mr. Jenyns imbibed his fa- 
vourite idea of the incompatibility of reaſon and 
faith. : 

« The writers of the New Teſtament,” ſays 
Mr. Jenyns, “ frequently declare, that the reli- 
gion which they teach is a myſtery. What then 
is this myſtery? Not the moral precepts of the 
Goſpel; for they are no more a myſtery than the 
Ethicsof Ariſtotle, or the Offices of Cicero. The 


Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding, Book IV. Ch. 18. 
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myſtery conſiſts alone in theſe very doQrines 
which the rationaliſt explodes, becauſe they diſ- 
agree with the concluſions of his reaſon ; that is, 
becauſe they are myſteries, as they are avowed to 
be by thoſe who taught them.” It is true that 
the Chriſtian revelation is frequently tiled a 
myſtery in the Apoſtolical writings, and with great 
propriety, becauſe it contains dottrines which 
could never be diſcovered by the light of reaſon; 
but it is never affirmed or intimated that thoſe 
doctrines, when revealed, ftill continue to be 
myſteries. The contrary is ſtrongly implied in 
the very paſſage quoted by Mr. Jenyns in ſup- 
port of his aſſertion. + Having made known to 
us,” ſays St. Paul, „the myſtery of his will:“ 
when the divine will was made known, it is evi- 
dent it could no longer be deemed a myſtery. 
So the ſame Apoſtle ſpeaks of the myſtery 
which was hid from ages and generations, but 
which is now made manifeſt ;” which myſtery he 
declares to be Chriſt in us the hope of glory.” The 
firſt and leading ſenſe of wow” ſays the learned 
Dr. Campbell, “ is not that of the Engliſh word 
myſtery, i. e. ſomething incomprehenſible by 
reaſon, but arcanum, a ſecret, It is adopted by 
the Septuagint as a term ſtrictly correſponding 
with the Chaldaic xm, res arcana. Nor is it con- 
fined to divine ſecrets. St. Paul tells us that 
the myſtery of iniquity doth already work; 1. e. 

the 
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the ſpirit of Antichriſt hath begun to operate, but 
he operation is latent and unperceived. The 
goſpel of Chriſt is denominated' a myſtery; not 
becauſe it contains any ching in its own nature 
dark and inconceivable, but becauſe it treats of 


ſomething that had been concealed for ayes, but 


which was at length openly revealed.” 

Mr. Jenyns, however, in his great zeal to eſta 
bliſh faith on the ruins of reaſon, labours on t 
prove, though happily with very ill ſueceſs, that 
there is a real contrariẽty between them. “ For 
inſtance, reaſon tells us that a Creator, infinitely” 
powerful and good, could never permit any evil 
natural or moral to have a place in his works; 
becauſe: his goodneſs muſt induce him, and his 
power enable him to exclude them. Again, rea- 
ſon aſſures us that ſufferings, though they may be 


juſt puniſhments for paſt crimes, and a means to 


prevent them for the future, can never be com- 


penſations for them ; much leſs can the ſufferings | 


of one being atone for the guilt of another.” 
But when did reaſon ever make 'any ſuch falſe 


declaration as that a Creator, infinitely powerful 
and good, could never permit the exiſtence of evil 


natural or moral? Whatever may be the degree 
of happineſs imparted to finite beings, it muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be finite. And a ſyſtem, in which a 


mixture of evil is combined with a predominance 


of happineſs, is juſt as eaſily reconcileable to in- 
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finite power and goodneſs, as a ſyſtem of pure: 
and unmixed happineſs inferior in kind or de- 
gree. And reaſon affords many arguments which: 
render it highly probable that happineſs is, upon 
the whole, moſt effectually promoted by the in- 
troduttion of evil into the univerſe: ſo that rea- 
ſon and faith are by no means at variance, as Mr. 
Jenyns pretends, with reſpe&to this point. And 
as to his ſecond inſtance, though it will be rea- 
dily allowed that reaſon aſſures us the ſufferings 
of one being can never be compenſations for the 
crimes of another, no oppoſition between reaſon 
and revelation will be admitted in this caſe, be- 
cauſe there exiſts not a ſingle declaration in 
Scripture which affirms the contrary. Reaſon 
and revelation concur, indeed, in afferting that 
the ſufferings of one being may be the means of 
procuring or of communicating happineſs; to 
others. And the ſufferings and death of Chriſt, 
deſcribed under the emphatic figurative terms of 
propitiation and atonement, conſonant to the Mo- 
ſaic phraſcology, afford a memorable inſtance of 
this remarkable truth—a truth, confirmed by un- 
varying teſtimony and univerſal experience. 

„ Of all men who are called Chriſtians,” ſays 
Mr. Jenyns, © the rationaliſt ſeems to have leaſt 
pretence to that denomination. He is no leſs ad- 
verſe to the ſpirit than to the letter of this re- 
. The true Chriſtian is humble, teachable, 
and 
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and diffident ; the rationaliſt is aſſuming, obſti- 
nate, and ſelf-ſufficient.” . If theſe are the ge- 
nuine charatteriſtics of the ſeQ, Mr. Jenyns is 
certainly in imminent danger of being miſtaken 
for a rationaliſt himſelf, after all the pains he has 
taken to eſcape the imputation of rationality. 
Mr. Jenyns concludes with the following decla- 
ration, “ I blame no one for want of faith, but 
for want of ſincerity ; not for being no Chriſtian, 
but for pretending to be one without believing. 
The profeſſed Deiſt gives Chriſtianity fair play: 
if ſhe cannot defend herſelf, let her fall. But the 
rational Chriſtian aſſaſſinates her in the dark. 
The firſt attacks Chriſt, as did the multitude, with 
ſwords and ſtaves; the latter, like Judas, betrays 
him with a kiſs.” Want of ſincerity is, indeed, a 
very weighty and ſerious accuſation. It is not 
only blameable, but highly criminal ; and, with- 
out the ſtrongeſt evidence, ſhould not be im- 
puted to any man. But upon what grounds does 
Mr. Jenyns charge that claſs of Chriſtians with 
inſincerity, whoſe boaſt and happinels it is to be- 
lieve the religion of Chriſt to be a reaſonable 
ſervice? And ſome of whom have given proofs 
of their ſincerity, little ſhort of laying down their 
lives for the ſake of it. Who is this, then, that 
dares to uſurp the prerogative of Gop? and al- 
ſumes, unauthoriſed and unqualified, the office 
of Judge and Searcher of hearts? Raſh and in- 
Ge conſiderate 
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conſiderate mortal! knoweſt thou not that thou 
muſt thyſelf ſtand at the ſame awful bar with thoſe 
whom thou haſt thus vilified, arraigned, and con- 
demned? And when impleaded at that high tri- 
bunal who ſhall tell thy audit? Want of candour 
and charity is a crime of no leſs magnitude than 
want of ſincerity; and he who ſcruples not to 
brand ſuch men as a Jebb, a Lindſey, or a 
Prieſtley with inſincerity, becauſe their ideas of 
_ Chriſtianity differ widely from his own, may be 
aſſured that he has imbibed but little of that di- 
vine ſpirit of Chriſtian benevolence, without 
which, though he ſpeak with the tongue of men 
and of angels; though he underſtand all myſte- 
ries and all knowledge; though he have faith ſo 
that he could remove mountains; though he be- 
ſtow all his goods to feed the poor; and even 
though he devote his body to the flames to gain 
the glorious crown of martyrdom, he has lived 
in vain, and all theſe ſplendid diſtindtions will 
profit kim nothing. 
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ESSAY IV. 


ANIMADVERSIONS ON THE DECLARATION OP | 
THE LAST SENTIMENTS OF PERE LE COU- 
RA TER. | 


PRE LE COURAYER was one of the,moſt 
learned and venerable characters of the preſent 
century. It is, perhaps, ſcarcely neceſſary to 
introduce the following remarks by premiſing 
that he was a dignitary of the Gallican Church; 
and that about the year 1728 he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by publiſhing a Treatiſe in defence of 
the validity of Engliſh ordination—a work at 
which ſuch high offence was taken, that a proſe- 
cution was inſtituted againſt him in the Eccleſt- 
aſtical Courts, and magnanimouſly diſdaining to 
retraQ the opinions which he had advanced upon 
what appeared to him juſt and ſolid grounds, he 
was compelled to relinquiſh his preferments, and 
to ſeek refuge in England, where he reſided 
near fifty years, and died in October 1776, at 
the very advanced age of ninety- five, 

A few years previous to his deceaſe, he put 
into the hands of the late Princeſs Amelia, who 
had long honoured him with her protection and 
patronage, a manuſcript, containing a declaration 
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of his laſt ſentiments reſpeQing religion, written 
with great elegance of ſtile and vigour of un- 
derſtanding, though ſinking under the preſſure 
of extreme age and infirmity, and, to uſe his 
own words, © dans la vue prochaine de la mort, 
& pret à paroſtre devant Dieu.” Agreeably to 
the defire of the venerable writer, the Princeſs 
kept the manuſcript carefully concealed during 
the ſhort remainder of his life; and at her own 
death bequeathed it, as a mark of high and diſ- 
tinguiſhed regard, to Dr. Bell, Prebendary of 
Weſtminſter, who finding himſelf at length au- 
thorized to make it public, determined to favor 
the world with a fight of this very remarkable 
confeſſion of faith. From the inſpettion of it 
we perceive how far it is poſſible for a man of 
learning and candor to deviate from the popular 
and eſtabliſhed dogmata of the Romiſh Church, 
without renouncing her commwhion. In this 
formula of faith we ſee the Roman Catholic reli— 
gion exhibited in the moſt pleaſing form, and de- 
pictured in the ſofteſt and moſt beautiful colours. 
Notwithitanding which, it is eaſy to diſcern that 
the genius of this religion is irreconcileably at 
variance with the ſpirit of Proteſtantiſm. It is 


obvious that the re-union between the Romiſh 


and Proteſtant Churches, which has been the 
objett of the ardent and devout wiſhes of many 


excellent and benevolent Chriſtians in both 


com- 
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communions, can never take place—that the 
Catholics have it not in their power, without 
abſolute ruin to their own cauſe, to make ſuch 
conceſſions as will or ought to be deemed.ſatis- 
factory by the Proteſtants: and that it argues a 
total ignorance of the true principles of Proteſtan- 
tiſm to ſuppoſe it poſſible, that the differences of 
opinion ſubſiſting between the two churches will 
admit of any ſpecies of compromiſe or accom- 
modation.. This general deciſion will be beſt 
illuſtrated by an impartial review of the laſt ſen- 
timents of Pere Le Courayer, which, conſider- 
ed as the ſentiments of a member of the Roman ' 
Catholic Church, muſt be acknowledged in the 
higheſt degree liberal, candid, and generous. 
The venerable writer commences his declara- 
tion by profeſſing his firm belief in the exiſtence 
of one God, as a truth which all nature pro- 
; claims aloud; and againſt which the heart in vain 
rebels, in order to indulge its guilty paſſions with 
| | leſs apprehenſion or remorſe—and his abhor- 


. rence of the two abſurd and dangerous extremes 

t of Atheiſm on the one fide, and Polytheiſm on 

þ the other. He then proceeds to declare lis faith in 

A Jeſus Chriſt, and in the divinity of his miſſion 1 

h and dodtrine ; reſpeAing which he fays, „II n'y 

he a rien que ne ſoit conforme aux plus pures Ju- 4 

ny mieres de la raiſon, qui ne ſoit tres avantageux 4 

\th au bien commun de la ſocicte, & qui par conſé- 1 
uen 
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quent merite mieux notre acquieſcement et notre 


obeiſſance.“ He goes on to obſerve, that the 


dodrine of the Trinity, which many have made 
a pretext for the rejeQion of Chriſtianity, as 

being inconſiſtent with that fundamental truth af 
religion the abſolute unity of the divine na- 


ture, has been groſsly miſunderſtood and miſre- 
| preſented. * Of all the different modes of ex- 


plaining the dogma of the Trinity,” ſays this ex- 
cellent man, I know none more contrary to 
the true doarine of Chriſtianity than that which 
ſuppoſes the exiſtence of three diſtin natures 
or ſubſtances, whether collateral or ſubordinate, 
in the divine efſence.—This,” ſays he, “ is, in 
my apprehenſion, to re-eſtabliſh Polytheiſm un- 
der pretence of explaining a myſtery. Chriſt 
afld his Apoliles evidently ſuppoſed that the Jews 
entertained juſt ideas reſpeRQing this ſubjeR ; 
and they knew nothing of any diſtindtion of ſub- 
ſtances in the divine nature. And Chriſtians 
who uſe this language corrupt a plain and ſimple 
truth by ſtrange and unintelligible explications.“ 
* Te crois donc,“ to tranſcribe his own words, 
& qu'il n'y a qu'un ſeul Dieu; que ſon eſprit 
n'eſt point une ſubſtance diftinguce de lui; et 
que Jeſus Chriſt à qui Ja divinite a ẽtẽ tres-inti- 
mement unie eſt ſon fils en vertu de cette union, 
Ceſtltoute la Trinite que je trouve dans l'evan- 
| gile, 
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gile, et je ne concois pas quel autre genre de 
Trinitẽ peut s' ac corder avec Vunite de Dieu. 
The incarnation of Chriſt alſo the venerable 
Father affirms to be no more contrary to this 
great truth than the dogma of the Trinity, * It 
is very remarkable,” ſays he, that neither 
Chriſt nor his Apoſtles ever repreſent theſe doc- 
trines as things incomprehenſible and jirrecon- 
cileable to reaſon.” Dieu ayan voulu tirer 
les hommes de leurs erreurs, et les purifier de 
leurs péchés, a rempli de ſa ſageſſe Jeſus 1 
Chriſt, 14 revètu de fa puiſſance, et $'eft uni fi 
intimement à lui que toute la plenitude de la 
Divinite a reGde corporellement en lui.—Ainfi 
tout ſe rapportant toujours a Dieu ſans le ter- 
miner a Jeſus Chriſt, que n'eſt regarde que 
comme l'organe et Vinſtrument de la puiſſance et 
de la miſericorde de ſon pere, c eſt toujours Dieu 
ſeul, qui eſt le terme de nos adorations: et il 
n'y a rien de choquant a concevoir qu il puiſſe 
ſe communiquer à un homme auſſi pleinement et 
auſſi intimement, qu'il le juge nẽceſſaire pour ſa 


ö propre gloire, et pour le ſalut du genre hu- bl 

q maine.” From the different explanations of this | [i 

| intimate union of the Divinity with the human | 
nature of Chriſt, have ariſen, as the yenerable 

. writer proceeds to obſerye, the moſt fatal divi- 4 

ſions amongſt Chriſtians. Some have talked of 4 

1 © \þypoſtaſes, of perſonalities, of ſubſiſtencies, 


Others 
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Others have made a ridiculous intermixture of 
the divinity with the humanity.“— On fait un 
melange ridicule de la divinite avec Phumanite.” 
& In order to avoid theſe extravagancies, it is 
neceſſary,” ſays he, © to reſt in the ſimplicity of 
the goſpel. - In conſequence of indulging a ve- 
hement defire of diſcovering new myſteries, an 
infinity of idle reveries have been elevated to the 
rank of eſſentials of religion; which, when ſanc- 
tified by time, it 1s. conſidered as impious to re- 
Jeft or even to queſtion.” *' 

Theſe ſentiments reſpecting the divinity of 
Chriſt and the doctrine of the Trinity, bear a very 

ſtriking reſemblance to the opinions. of the phi- 
| loſophical and learned Unitarians of the early 
ages of the church, Sabellius, Photinus, Paulus 
Samoſatenſis, &c. And in reality they differ no 
otherwiſe from thoſe of the modern Unitarians 
than in the unwarrantable, or at leaſt, the un- 
guarded uſe of certain figurative and unſcrip— 
tural modes of phraſeology; and in the intro- 
dudtion of certain ſcholaſtic terms, of which the 
term Trinity itſelf may perhaps be juſtly ac- 
counted as the moſt exceptionable. Upon the 
whole he concludes, that it is not the perſonal 
dignity of Chriſt which is the grand object of the 
Chriſtian faith, but the doQrine which he came to 
teach. And of the number of thoſe truths which 
are compriſed in that doctrine, he cankiders the 
immortality 
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1mmortality of the foul and the reſurreQion of 
the body, as amongſt the moſt important. As to 
the former, he pronounces it to be inculcated 


with ſcarcely leſs clearneſs and certainty by the 50 
A 


light of reaſon than by the authority of revela- 
tion itſelf. But concerning the nature of that 
future ſtate of exiſtence, as it reſpects either re- 
wards or puniſhments, we are left wholly to dark 
and vague conjetture. Tout ce qu'on dit d'un 
purgatoire et de ſes peines, du lieu et des dif- 
fecrentes ſortes de ſupplices dans Venfer, de la 
nature meme de notre beatitude, et de nos re- 
compenſes, n'eſt fonde que ſur des expreſſions 
metaphorique qui nous laiſſent dans une igno- 
rance aſſez profonde de la nature du bonheur et 
du malheur de l'autre vie. Tout ce qu'il y a 
de certain ſur cela c'eſt que og la vertu 
ſera recompenſee et le vice pun,” 

Of the reſurreAion of the body, Pere Le 
Courayer acknowledges himſelf unable to com- 
prehend either the manner or the uſe. Upon the 
authority of Scripture, however, he receives it 
as an undoubted article of the Chriſtian faith. 
It might have contributed much to relteve his 
perplexity on this ſubject had it occurred to him, 
that „the reſurreQion of the body” is an ex- 
preſſion no where to be found in Scripture. 
It is not,” ſays Mr. Locke, “ the reſurrection 
of the body, but the reſurrection of the dead ] 

which 
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which is uniformly taught in the ſacred writings.” 
And St. Paul had ſo little idea of connecting the 
xeſurreion of the ſame percipient intelligent 


principle with the reſurrettion of the ſame body, 


that he treats with indignant contempt, as an im- 
pertinent and uſeleſs enquiry, the queſtion which 


he ſuppoſes to-be ſtarted by ſome curious ſpecu- 
latiſt, How are the dead raiſed ? and with what 


bodies do they come?“ © Thou fool!” exclaims 
the Apoſtle, © there are celeſtial bodies and bo- 
dies terreſtrial. . As we have borne the image of 
the earthly, ſo ſhall we alſo bear the image of the 
heavenly; for fleſh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God, neither doth corruption inherit 
incorruption.” A glorious material vehicle was, 
it feems, agreeably to this Apoſtolical hypotheſis, 
to be provided by divine power for the recep- 


| tion of the re-viyified ſpirit : but of the nature 


and properties of this celeſtial body the Apoſtle 


| himſelf did not Pw to have any diſtin 


knowledge. 

The learned Father next proceeds to declare 
his ſentiments as to the abſtruſe and difficult 
dottrines reſpetting the liberty of the human 
will, the eternity of the divine decrees, and the 
arigin of evil natural and moral; which, as he 
obſerves, for thirteen centuries have been the 
ſubjetts of diſputation among Chriſtians. Theſe 
topics, however, were as much the occaſion of 

debats 
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debate and diſcuſſion amongſt: heathen philoſo- 
phers as Chriſtian; divines. „ I feel” ſays he, 
« that I am free, and in this concluſion my 
reaſon allo concurs; ſince it is impoſſible to 
deny liberty to the will without deſtroying all 
merit and demerit, and annihilating every idea: 
of virtue and vice, reward and. puniſhment.” 
But to reconcile contingency: of event to the 
eternal purpoſe and decree: of the divine mind, 
or even to the fimple attribute of preſcience, he; 
ingenuouſly confeſſes himſelf to be utterly inca+» 
pable. Que nous reſte-t-il done a faire,” ſays 
he, © qu'a avouer humblement ſur cela notre: 
ignorance: qu'a agir avec la mème confiance- 
que fi tout dependoit de nous, & avec la mème 


humilité que fi tout dependoit de Dieu. Ceſt 


à quoi ſe reduiſent toutes nos connoiſſances, & 
nos recherches; & toutes mes Etudes & mes 
meditations n'ont pu juſqu'ici me procurer plus 
de lumières ni me mettre en <tat de rẽſoudre les 
difficultes qui trouvent à concilier de. verites, 
que ſemblent en apparence opposees le unes aux 
autres.“ | | 


Thus is the pride of man confounded when. 


he attempts, like the angelic ſpirits of old, as 
deſcribed by the great epic poet, © to reaſon, 
high” | 

„Of Providence, fore-xnowledge, will and fate, 

Fix'd fate, free-will, fore-knowledge abſolute, 


And finds no end, in wandering mazes loſt,” 
The 
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The plain unlettered Chriftian, „ who be- 
lieves in groſs,” happily ſees none of theſe difh- 


culties; and where no perplexities occur, no 
ſolutions can be wanting. But when a vigorous 


and comprehenſive mind feels the difficulty in its - 


full force, and is unable by its utmoſt exertiofis 
to diſcover any adequate or ſatisfactory ſolution, 
who does not participate, by ſympathy, in its diſ- 
treſs? Happy is it when ſuch a mind, in ſuch 
circumſtances as in the preſent inſtance, can rely 
with firm faith and unſhaken fortitude on that 
grand concluſion of natural and revealed reli- 


gion, that whatever is is right.” Happier yet, 


when reaſon and knowledge form the baſis on 


which that faith' is founded; and, to apply the 


obſervation to the caſe now under diſcuſſion, 
when the mind perceives, with grateful con- 
viction, that man enjoys all that liberty, as a 
moral agent, which is uſeful or deſirable in itſelf, 
or perhaps poſſible in the nature of things : and 
that if all events are ultimately to be aſcribed to 
God, asthe primary and, philoiophically ſpeaking, 
the ſole agent in the univerſe,, it only affords 


an additional and deciſive argument, that a glo- 


rious conſummation ſhall at length ſucceed to 
theſe ſublunary ſcenes of fin and ſorrow ; and 
that ſo much of evil only is infuſed into the cup 
of happineſs, as is neceſſary perhaps to give to it 


its higheſt and moſt exquiſite flavour, 
In 
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In the ſucceeding articles the venerable Con- 
feſſionaliſt declares very explicitly his ſentiments 
reſpetting the inſpiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
which appear perfectly rational, clear, and juſt. 
„* The revealed will of God,” ſays he, “ is 
taught in the Scriptures. It is our duty to en- 
deavour to diſtinguiſh between thoſe which are 
genuine, and thoſe which are either falſe or of 
dubious authority : and for this purpoſe we have 
no rule different from that by which we aſcertain 
the authenticity of other writings—the uniform 
concurrence of teſtimony and tradition. The 
Council of Trent, therefore, ought not to have 
declared the books ſtiked Apocryphal of equal 
authority with thoſe comprized in the ſcriptural 
canon, fince they are deſtitute of this uniform 
concurrence. With regard 'to thoſe books, 
which, from the earlieſt period, have been in- 
variably tranſmitted from age to age, as contain- 
ing the true word of God, it is incumbent upon 
us to receive them as the rule of our faith and 
practice, inaſmuch as the doQtrines and precepts 
which they contain have the ſanction of divine ? 
inſpiration, For it is ſimply to theſe two points 
that the idea of inſpiration properly extends. 
The aid of inſpiration was certainly unneceſſary 
to enable the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts to relate 
what they ſaw and heard. The moſt ſceptical 
perſons do not refuſe to give credit to the hiſto- 

| | rical 
: | 
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rical accounts of Caeſar or Alexander, becauſe 

the hiſtorians of thoſe celebrated conquerors: 
were not inſpired with the knowledge of the facts 
vhich they relate. Inſpiration then adds nothing 
to the certainty of fafts, and is wholly unneceſ- 
ſary in order to eſtabliſh the credibility of them, 

Nay, it may jaſtly be apprehended, chat to re ſort 
to inſpiration for that purpoſe may operate with 
ſome as a motive to rejeQ them, from a ſuſpicion: 
that the plea of inſpiration is ſubſtituted- merelyr 
to ſupply the deficiency of other evidence. To- 
ſuppoſe inſpiration. without utility, is to admit 
miracles without purpoſe or propriety—and thus 
to multiply difficulties and furniſh objections to 
unbelievers, who are ſufficiently inclined to re- 

ject ſuch-miracles as are of real uſe and neceſſity. 
The Prophets were doubtleſs inſpired, becauſe : 
they could have no knowledge of future events 
but by, inſpiration. The doQtrine of the Goſpel 
was alſo inſpired, becauſe the Apoſtles received 
it from Chriſt, who received it from God him- 

ſelf, But St. John, without having recourſe to, 
inſpiration, founds the truth of the facts which» 
he records merely upon his own teſtimony,— 
« That which we have ſeen and heard,” ſays he, 
« declare we unto you.” And St. Luke ad- 

vances no higher pretenſions to credit than ſuch 

as ariſe from his intimate intercourſe with thoſe 

who had been witneſſes from the beginning; and 


who 
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who poſſeſſed, conſequently, the beſt means of 
information. If theſe Apoſtles had imagined 
that inſpiration was neceſſary to eſtabliſh the cre- 
dibility of the fatts in queſtion, and had been 
conſcious of ſuch inſpiration, they would not 
have heſitated to ſay that it was God himſelf who 
communicated to them the knowledge of theſe 
truths. If, then, any marks of imperfection or 
inaccuracy ſhould be found in the ſacred writ- 
ings, the truth and certainty of revelation itſelf 
would not be in the moſt diſtant degree affected 
by them: nor ſhould we incur leſs culpability by 
refuling the credence which its evidence de- 
mands.” | | 

To theſe ſentiments I have nothing to objeR, 
and nothing to add, excepting that the doctrines 
taught by the Apoſtles from immediate inſpira- 
tion appear to have been few, ſimple, and by 
univerſal confeſſion of indubitable certainty and 
importance—ſuch as the ſpiritual nature, origin, | 
and deſign of Chriſt's kingdom—the redemption 
of the Gentiles, and their participation in the 
bleſſings of the Goſpel diſpenſation—the grand 
apoſtacy of the Chriſtian church—its recovery 
from that apoſtacy—its univerſal diffuſion 
throughout the globe; and, above all, the mo- 
mentous and intereſting doctrine of the general 
reſurrection of mankind to a ſtate of impartial 
and final retribution, It may be alſo remarked, 

VOL, 1, H that 
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that as the Apoſtles were not inſpired with the 
knowledge of the facts which thgy record, nei- 
ther is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that their obſer- 
vations and reaſonings upon theſe facts were dic- 
tated by divine inſpiration. And if, in any in- 
ſtance, their arguments appearto us weak, or their 
inferences inconcluſive, the truth of the religion 
which they taught is no more affected by any oc- 
caſional errors of this nature? than by any inac- 
curacies or inadvertencies in their hiſtorical re- 
' lations, | ; 
« The.moſt reſpectable authority in matters of 
religion to Chriſtians,” continues Pere le Cou- 
rayer, “ after the ſacred ſcriptures, is that of the 
church, or of general councils. The abſolute 
ſubverſion of every regular ſociety muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be the conſequence of a refuſal to ſubmit 
to its commando, even when the neceſſity or uti 
lity of theſe commands are not diſtinctly perceiv- 
ed or aſcertained, In matters of diſcipline, it is 
a principle univerſally acknowledged, that every 
ſociety has a right to preſcribe ſuch regulations 
as are deemed proper and expedient; and in thoſe 
regulations, every individual member is under 
an indiſpenſable obligation to acquieſce. With 
reſpett to dottrines indeed the caſe is different. 
They reſt upon the authority of Chriſt himſelf; 
and the church can neither add to, nor diminiſh 


\ from, the truths which he has taught. So long 
4 as 


» 4 
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as the decifions of the church are conformable to 
the ſacred ſcriptures, ſhe may juſtly lay claim to 
infallibility as a neceſſary conſequence of that 
conformity. But if the church ventures to de- 
cide upon points of dottrine, reſpetting which 
ſcripture is ſilent, ſhe departs from that ſtandard 
which is the ſole criterion of this infallibility. 
And though there does not exiſt amongſt Chriſ- 
tians any authority ſuperior to that of the church, 
to which it may be lawful to appeal, it does not 
neceſſarily follow that her decifions can never 
be erroneous ; fince it is eſſential to the exerciſe 
of ſupreme authority, temporal as well as ſpiritual, 
notwithſtanding the poſſibility of miſtake, to diſ- 
allow all exceptions, and to exact an uniform 
and unreſerved obedience, It is therefore an 
indefectibility rather than an infallibility, which 
ought to be recognized in the church; and 
though errors may ſometimes inſinuate them- 
ſelves, it is ſufficient that ſhe preſerve thoſe 
fundamental truths which conſtitute the eſſence 


of Chriſtianity, and the practice of the duties of 


morality, in order to ſecure the falvation of 
thoſe who adhere to her communion.” As this 
is the article reſpecting which the Catholics and 
Proteſtants moſt widely differ, which, in fatt, 
forms that grand line of diſcrimination, which 
neither party can ever paſs but with inſtant and 
remedileſs ruin to the cauſe which it defends, it 

H 2 will 
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will not be improper to conſider it with ſome de- 
gree of attention. And, notwithſtanding the in- 
genious and elaborate diſtinctions df the learned 
writer, it is impoſlible to diſcern any eſſential or 
practical difference between that indefettibility 
of the church, which he contends for, and the 
infallibility which is more generally aſcribed to 
it, In either caſe, implicit ſubmiſſion to its de- 
crees muſt be the ultimate and inevitable reſult, 
That civil ſupremacy, to which it is compared, 
bears no relemblance to it; for civil govern- 
ment is an inſtitution of human origin and ap- 
pointment, and is founded entirely upon tempo- 
ral utility. When, therefore, experience evinces 
that it counteraQts, or is inadequate to the end 
for which it was eſtabliſhed, reſiſtance becomes 
immediately lawful; and the entire ſubverſion 
of that abuſed authority, if neceſſary, is right 
and juſt. But as the authority arrogated by the 
church is a divine authority, it precludes every 
idea of reſiſtance, and the utmoſt which can be 
allowed to its members 1s a liberty to complain 
of abuſes, which it would be impious to attempt 
to rectify or redreſs. If the church, then, is 
left to reform itſelf, it is needleſs to ſay how hope- 
leſs muſt be the proſpect of reformation. , In 
fact, an authority of this tranſcendant nature 
manifeſtly involves in it an innate and progrel- 
five principle of corruption and depravity.— 
8 For 
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For when an error is by any means adopted, and 


eſtabliſhed by virtue of this high authority, which 
the men in whoſe hands it js veſted will, doubt- 


= be proud and eager to exerciſe, it will be 


eemed inconſiſtent with the dignity of the 
church, derogatory from its wiſdom, and inju- 
rious to its power, publicly to revoke what it 


has once formally and ſolemnly enacted. The 


error, therefore, will be incorporated into the 
general ſyſtem; and, in a long ſucceſſion of 
years, errors and abuſes may naturally be ex- 
petted to accumulate, as we know they attually 
have done, in the Church of Rome, till the 
weakneſs and credulity of mankind can no longer 
be abuſed. Common ſenſe, laughing at the 
charge of impiety, will then re-afſume its rights; 
and the enormous fabric of error, ſuperſtition, 
and abſurdity, the laborious toil of ages, may 
be only the ruin of a day. 

The mighty and extenſive miſchiefs which, by 
the certain and invariable operation of moral 
cauſes, muſt reſult from this violent and daring 
aſſumption of authority, naturally induce us to 
enquire: upon what baſis it is founded, And 
though it muſt be acknowledged that the: /be:ry 
on which the Catholics build their favourite ar- 
guments, in defence of this authority, is very 
ſpecious and impoſing; it has no foundation 
whatever in fact, or, indeed, ſo much as the 


H 3 ſhadow 
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ſhadow or ſemblance of ſupport. Chriſtianity 
contains a ſyſtem of religious truths highly in- 
tereſting and momentous: and its great founder 
adopted ſuch meaſures as were doubtleſs beſt 
calculated to diffuſe the knowledge of that ſyſ- 
tem, by delegating certain perſons to execute 
the uſeful and important office of public teachers 
and inſtruttors of it; and, in imitation of this ex- 
ample, and with a view to the advancement of 
the ſame great and benevolent purpoſe, this order 
of perſons was afterwards continued in uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion. But theſe public teachers of 
Chriſtianity were not inveſted with any domi- 
nion over the faith or conſciences of their fellow 
Chriſtians. Theirprovince was merely, if we will 
give any credit to the expreſs declarations of 
ſacred writ, „in meckneſs to inſtru thoſe who 
oppoſed themſelves; to preach the word with all 
diligence and in all wiſdom; to offer up the ſa- 
crifice of praiſe and thankſgiving with lips un- 
feigned; to reprove, rebuke, and exhort the 
Chriſtian aſſemblies over which they preſided with 
all long-ſuffering, gravity and ſincerity; to walk 
worthy of that high vocation by which Gop had 
called them into his kingdom and glory ; and, 
if repeated admonitions were found unavailable, 
ſolemnly to denounce the excluſion of thoſe from 
Chriſtian ſociety and communion, who were a 
manifeſt and public diſgrace to their profeſſion.” 

What 
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What is there in all this to countenance the 
claim of infallibility, indefeQibility, or ecclefi- 
aſtical authority of any kind? The power of ex- 
eluſion, or excommunication, is a power inhe- 
rent in every ſociety as ſuch; and it is not, in- 
deed, ſo properly an exertion of authority, as an 
exerciſe of the right of private judgment. For, 
to declare an individual member ſeparated from 
the ſociety is, in fact, nothing more than for the 
ſociety to ſeparate themſelves from him; which 
no one can queſtion their right to do. This 
right may, indeed, be improperly exerciſed; and 
it by no means neceſſarily follows, that becauſe a 
man is excluded from a ſociety, he ts therefore un- 
worthy to be a member of it. In certain cir- 
cumſtances excluſion, from even a Chriſtian ſo- 
ciety, may afford a ſtrong preſumption not of 
guilt, but of ſuperior wiſdom, knowledge, and 
virtue: but the merits of the individual, how- 
ever great, cannot invalidate the general rights 
of the ſociety as ſuch; though they may doubt- 
leſs be adduced in proof of the flagrant abuſe of 
them. The truth is, there does not exiſt an 
higher authority in any claſs of men, to teach or 
enforce the doctrines of Chriſtianity, than the 
principles of the Newtonian philoſophy. As the 
religion of Chriſt is of much more importance to 
mankind in general than the philoſophy of New- 
ton, it muſt, indeed, excite more of the general 
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attention of mankind; and more care will, and 
ought to be taken to i ate the knowledge of 
it. But, after all, left to judge for 
themſelves; and infidels in religion are no more 
amenable to any temporal or ſpiritual juril. 
diftion, than infidels in philoſophy.- The caſes 
are preciſely parallel; and, it would be juſt 
rational to acknowledge an infallible or inde- 
fectible authority in ſcience as in religion, which 
is, indeed, a branch, and the moſt intereſting and 
important branch of ſcience. 

If the infallibility of the church is thus deſtitute 
of foundation, what ſhall be ſaid of the papal 
claim to infallibility, but that it is an extrava- 
gance too contemptible to merit any ſerious con- 
futation? Pere Le Courayer allows that the 
biſhop of, Rome is not diſtinguiſhed from other 
biſhops, excepting by the pre-eminence of his 
. ſee, and its greater extent of juriſdittion. Of 
VE the nature of Epiſcopal juriſdiction, however, he 
appears to entertain very erroneous ideas. 
% Epiſcopal government,” ſays he, “ is fo an- 
tient in the church, that we have grounds to be- 
lieve it originated with Chriſt himſelf. The fa- 
1 thers of the ſecond century ſpeak of it as an 

| evangelical eſtabliſhment, and do not give us 

any intimation of the novelty of it, To change, 


. without neceſſity, a government founded upon, 
4 uninterrupted ſucceſſion, would argue great raſh- 
{ N | nels 
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neſs and temerity. And, though the ſalvation 
of the people does not wholly depend upon the 
lawful vocation of their paſtors, any doubts, as 
to che validity of their miniſtrations, muſt ever 
be conſidered as affording much matter of anxiety 
to timorous minds, which it is proper to obviate 
by convincing them that their eccleſiaſtical ſu- 
periors hold their autbority of Chriſt alone, who 
ordained them as the miniſters of his word and 
ſacraments.” This Epiſcopal authority, on 
which the good Father lays ſo much ſtreſs, when 
arrogated as a divine right, is, however, the 
vaineſt and moſt futile of all pretenſions. Al- 
lowing the diſtinction between biſhops. and preſ- 
byters to be ſufficiently aſcertained, does it follow 
chat the plan, originally formed to diffufe the 
knowledge of Chriſtianity in the world, and which 
was, doubtleſs, adapted to the then ſituation of 
things, muſt be extended to all countries, and 
perpetuated throughout every age? Truth is 


one. But, there may be various modes of com- 


municating the knowledge of it. And, though 
it is undoubtedly wile and proper, in ever; caſe 
of importance, to make proviſion for a regular 
ſucceſſion of public inſtructors, yet is it ſelf-evi- 
dent that every man is entitled to teach who is 
qualified to teach. And, admitting in its full 
extent, the claim of Epiſcopacy to that high an- 
tiquity which it is ſo eager to challenge, to aſ- 
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ſert that thoſe only, who are epiſcopally ordained, 
have a right to teach the truths of Chriſtianity, 
is as ridiculous and abſurd as it would be to 
maintain, that a profeſſor of mathematics only is 
entitled to teach the principles of geometry. 

To Pere Le Courayer, doubtleſs, theſe plain 
and ſimple maxims would have appeared fraught 
with temerity and danger. Still, however, the 
learned Father was far from riſing to the proper 
ſtandard of orthodoxy on this head. And it is 
difficult to conjeAure by what ſalvo this excel- 
lent man was able to reconcile the comparative 
freedom and liberality of his ſentiments, on this 
and various other points, with a conſcientious 
regard to that indefedtible authority of the 
church which he himſelf admits and maintains, 
or indeed with any authority at all. If he con- 
ceived himſelf entitled to uſe his own reaſon and 
underſtanding in forming his opinions on theſe 
ſubjefts, and to receive as juſt and true thoſe 
decifions only which appeared to him to be ſo, 
ſurely all other Chriſtians muſt have an equal 
right to the ſame liberty: and it is in vain for 
the church to claim an authority to command, 
when none are under an obligation to obey. 
The right of private judgment, if once admitted, 
is evidently ſubverſive. of the very foundation 
of eccleſiaſtical authority; of which the council 
of Trent was doubtlels perfectly aware, when in 

| ſuch 
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| ſuch peremptory terms it forbade and condemned 


the exerciſe of it. Præterea, ad coercenda 
petulantia ingenia, decernit (ſynodus) ut nemo, 


fuæ prudentiæ innixus, in rebus fidei & morum, 


ad ædificationem dottrine Chriſtiane pertinen- 
tium, ſacram Scripturam ad ſuos ſenſus contor- 
quens; contra eum ſenſum, quem tenuit & tenet 
Sancta Mater Eccleſia, cujus eſt judicare de 
vero ſenſu & interpretatione Scripturarum ſanc- 
tarum, ipſam . ſacram interpretari au- 
deat.“ 

And reſpecting the power of the "OY of 


which the learned Father ſpeaks ſo freely, or 


rather contemptuouſlly, as to ſay, that if excom- 
munication is inflicted by the Pope himſelf with- 
out reaſon, the Pope himſelf is Fa ſchiſmatic, 
the ſame general council has ſhameleſsly de- 
creed, Si quis dixerit ſacerdotes qui in peccato 
mortali ſunt, poteſtatem ligandi & ioivend: non 
habere anathema fit !* 

The amazing diverſity of ſentiments which-the 
catholic church exhibits, notwithſtanding - the 
boaſted unity of the catholic faith, is ſtrikingly 
apparent, if we contraſt the declarations of Pere 
Le Courayer with the declarations of Cardinal 
Bellarmine, whoſe famous aſſertion reſpecting 
the plenitude of the Papal power it is impoſſible 
to read without aſtoniſhment ; and beyond which 
it may be ſafely affirmed that human abſurdity 

and 
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and impiety can no farther go. Non ſolum 
in decretis fidei errare non poteſt ſummus ponti- 
fex, ſed neque in præceptis morum quæ toti 
eccleſiæ preſcribuntur.—-Si Papa erraret præ- 
cipiendo vitia, vel prohibendo virtutes, tenere- 
tur eccleſiæ credere vitia eſſe bona, & virtutes 
malas, niſi vellet contra conſcientiam peccare.“ 

It is ſcarcely neceſſary to notice ſome of the 
ſucceeding articles of this confeſhon, as they 
relate to points of controverſy, which the vene- 
rable writer very juſtly conſiders as mere verbal 
diſputes—ſuch as the number of the ſacraments, 
the nature of juſtification by faith and the merit 
of good works. It is of little importance, as he 


obſerves, what terms are employed, provided 


that faith and .good works are made the grand 
conſtituents of the Chriſtian character. The bap- 
tiſm of infants he ſeems rather to acquieſce in 
than to approve, * as an antient and allowable, 
though perhaps not ſcriptural practice.“ But the 
baptiſm of infants probably originated in the high 
ideas entertained in antient times of the patriz 
poteſtas; and if whole houſcholds, as we are al- 
fared, were baptized in conſequence of the con- 
verſion of the maſter of the family, the children 
ſurely mult be included in this deſcription; 

In ſpeaking oh the ſacrament of the Euchariſt, 
he acknowledges that every article of the Chril- 
tian doQrine hath undergone alteration, and 

none 
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none more ſo than this. Chriſt, in giving the 
bread and wine as the memorial of his paſſion and 


death, declared them to be his body and blood. 


On this figurative expreſſion is founded the doc- 
trine of tranſubſtantiation. If,“ continues he, 
eit had been ſaid that this change approved 
itſelf to the eye of faith, which after the con- 
ſecration of the elements, ſaw only the body and 


blood of Chriſt, without ſuppoſing a real or 


phyſical change of ſubſtance, there would in this 
have been nothing contrary to reaſon, or which 


fought to have occaſioned the leaſt diſpute. But 
in matters of faith, the marvellous is alway affect- 


ed, and the marvellous itſelf has no charms for 
the multitude, but in proportion to its contrariety 
to reaſon and common ſenſe.” * Auſſi cette opi- 
nion, ſays he, © n'a t- elle pris naiſſance, que dans 
des ſiècles d'ignorance et de tenèbres. Juſque— 
la on s'éetoit contente de croire qu'en recevant 
I'euchariſtie, on recevoit le corps et le {ang de 
Jeſus Chriſt, mais ſans déterminer de quelle ma- 
nière on le recevoit: ou plutot perſuades que 
la grace, ne dctruit point la nature on recevoit 
le pain et le vin; et on ne dautoit pas qu'en les 
recevant,on ne recùt Jeſus Chriſt lui meme parce- 
qu'il fe communique ſous les ſymboles d'une 
manière ineffable et toute ſpirituelle.“ It is 
much to be feared that the good Father himſelf 
was not entirely exempt from that paſſion for the 

marvellous, 
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marvellous, which he ſo ſeverely cenſures in the 
multitude. Of ſo difficult attainment is the 
ſcience of ſelf-knowledge ! Theſe high-flown ex- 
preſſions are certainly not the language of a man 
who believed the elements of bread and wine to 
be a memorial, and nothing more than a memorial 
of the body and blood of Chriſt. And afterwards, 
in defending or rather apologizing for the prac- 
tice of adminiſtering the ſacrament in one kind 
only, he ſays, 5 Puiſque les proteſtans croient 
que Jeſus Chriſt n'eſt recu que ſpirituellement 
dans I'Euchariſtie, il femble qu'il ſoit indifferent 
de le recevoir ou ſous une eſpèce ou ſous toutes 
les deux; puiſqu'une preſence ſpirituelle eſt 
abſolument indiviſible; et qu'on ne peut rece- 
voir Jeſus Chriſt en recevant le pain ou le vin, 
ſans le recevoir tout entier.“ 

Upon the whole, then, it appears that he ad- 


mitted, in ſome general and indefinable ſenſe, a 


real preſence of Chriſt in the ſacrament; and on 
this point, as well as reſpeQing the dogma of the 
Trinity, he could not wholly diveſt himſelf of 
the idea of a ſomewhat myſtical and marvellous. 
The ſentiments of Pere Le Courayer, with 
regard to the articles of auricular confeſſion, 
penances, and indulgencies, are as rational and 
liberal as can in any degree conſiſt with the moſt 
general acknowledgment of the authority of the 
church, In antient times, when great offenders 
| were 
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were excommunicated or excluded from the ge- 
neral body of Chriſtians, on account of their 
mi ſcondudt, they could not be reſtored to Chril- 
. tian privileges and communion without a public 
confeſſion of their crimes, and ſuch farther re- 
paration and ſatisfaction as were deemed neceſſary 
to aſcertain the reality of their repentance. But 
this, as he obſerves, bears. no analogy to the 
modern practice of confeſſion, deſcending to the 
minuteſt faults, and reiterated at ſtated periods. 
As to indulgencies, though he maintains, and 
indeed very juſtly upon his principles, that the 
church, by whoſe authority penances were ori- 
ginally impoſed, might, in particular caſes, alſo 
diſpenſe with the obſervance of them, which is 
the primary and proper meaning of the term in- 
dulgence ; yet he allows “ that this doctrine has 
been abuſed to a moſt aſtoniſhing degree—they 


have been converted into an infamous article of 


traſic—they have been the means of deceiving 
and perverting the people, by infuſing into them 
} deluſive hopes, and a falſe confidence; and in- 
ſtead of promoting their ſalvation, they have 
contributed to plunge them into perdition.” 

« The article of images and relics,” ſays the 


venerable writer, “ has excited great diviſions. 


and animoſities in the church. Thoſe who have 
treated them with reſpe& and honor have been 
taxed with idolatry ; thoſe who have demoliſhed 

them 
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them have been accuſed of irreligion and im- 


piety. Images in themſelves are harmleſs, and 


may be converted both to uſeful and ornamental 


purpoſes ; but it muſt be allowed that they have 
been the occaſion of great abuſes and ſuperſti- 
tions. Our conduct in this reſpett, therefore, 
muſt be regulated not ſo much by religious as 
by prudential motives. If experience proves 
the apprehenſion of abuſe to be well-founded, 
it juſtifies the ſuppreſſion of this ſource of ſu- 
perſtition.” As to the worſhip and invocation 
of the ſaints, which are, as the venerable Fa- 


ther obſerves, recommended but not enjoined by 


the Catholic church, he acknowledges that, how- 
ever allowable and innocent in themſelves, the 
general praQtice of the people is groſsly ſuper- 
ſtitious, and differs little from the worſhip which 
the heathens paid to their tutelary deities.“ The 
Proteſtants, indeed,” ſays he, © pretend that this 


worſhip is ſtrictly and properly idolatrous, as 


giving that honour to created beings which 1s 
due only to the Creator—that in the ſtate of un- 
certainty in which we muſt ever remain, whether 
they ſo much as hear our prayers, it is abſurd; 


and that as we have neither example nor precept 


for this prattice in the word of God, it is un- 
ſcriptural.” And it were much to be wiſhed, the 
good Father had ſpared himſelf tllat labour 

Which 
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which he has in vain employed in vindicating it 
from theſe imputations. 

The cuſtom of reciting divine ſervice in an 
unknown tongue, Pere Le Courayer allows to be 
a practice, whatever may be urged in favor of 
its univerſality or antiquity, wholly indefenſible, 
and manifeſtly contrary to general edification. 
Agreeably to his leading principles, however, 
he tells us, “ that it would be wrong 1 rend the 
boſom of the church by a ſchiſm, for the pur- 
poſe of reforming an abuſe, which, great as it is, 
will not/authorize a violation of the unity of 
Chriſtian fellowſhip.” The ſame- reaſoning 
he applies to various poſitive rites and inſtitu- 
tions of the Romiſh church, which he confeſſes 
to have no virtue or efficacy in themſelyes, and 
which are praQiſed only, or chiefly in ſubmiſſion 
to the authority by which they are enjoined. — 
The celibacy of the clergy is a poſitive injunc- 
tion of this nature; but founded, as the venera- 
ble Father thinks, on better grounds than many 
others. The motive,” ſays he, + which in- 
fluenced the church to eſtabliſh this regulation, 
was, no doubt, pure and laudable ; ſince it was 
no other than to detach them more from the 
world, to render them more aſſiduous in the diſ- 
charge of their various duties, and more intent 
upon the inſtruction and edffication of the faith- 
ful committed to their care. The effects have, 
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indeed, by no means correſpondeU with theſe 
pious views, and the very ſtrictneſs and ſeverity 
of the regulation have been the means of intro- 
ducing greater and more pernicious diſorders 
than thoſe which it was the object of this celi- 
bacy to prevent. 

Laſtly, the venerable Father declares his ſen- 
timents as to the lawfulnels of the monaſtic 
vows, which he thinks the Proteſtants have, 
without ſufficient reaſon, condemned as raſh 
and preſumptuous : though the Catholics, on 
the other hand, he admits, have unduly. ele- 
vated them to the rank of the higheſt and moſt 
exalted acts of vixtue. © If there is,“ ſays he, 
& raſhneſs and preſumption in taking theſe vows, 
moved only by ſome tranſient feelings of devo- 
tion, thoſe are not chargeable with the ſame 
faults who att from mature conſideration, and 
aſter a ſufficient time of trial.” —© En le faifant, 
il n'y aurolt rien que de picux, et d'eſtimable 
dans une vocation qui <tloigne une infinite de 
tentations, que ne laiſſe preſque aucun objet ca- 
pable de fournir de Valiment aux paſſions, et qui 
en Ecartant la vue des pompes et des vanitẽs du 
monde, et en delivrant de ſes ſolicitudes, ceux 
qui s'en font retires peut leur procurer des moy- 
ens plus facile daller a Dieu, ct d'operer leur 
ſalut en paix.” If, however, this mode of life 
be not abſolutly unlawlul, it muſt be confeſſed 

| : much 
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much leſs laudable and uſeful than that which is 
ſpent in the world in a courſe of virtuous aQtion ; 
riſing habitually ſuperior to temptation, though 
continually expoſed to it. 

In concluſion, the venerable writer, after hav- 
ing fully declared his ſentiments reſpetting the 
great truths of religion, thinks it incumbent upon 


him to explain himſelf as to the proper means of 


condutting men to the knowledge of truth. And 
here the excellence and benevolence of his heart 
are diſplayed in the moſt ſtriking and beautiful 
colours. Hearken, ye Froteſtant bigots! bluſh 
and be confounded at the compariſon of your 
own wretched and malignant prejudices, with the 
generous and enlarged ideas, the noble and ani- 
mated language of this Popiſb Prieſt. * I know, 
ſays he, but two methods which can be employed 
for the purpoſe of propagating truth, perſuaſion 
and perſecution. As to the latter, nothing ap- 
pears to me more contrary to the maxims of 
reaſon or of religion. Violence is leſs calculated 


to advance the cauſe of religion than to inſpire 


an averſion to it. Having no tendency to en- 
lighten the underſtanding,. it can anſwer no 
purpoſe, but to make men either libertines or 
hypocrites, and perhaps both. In effect, ſince 
religion conſiſts only in a voluntary acquieſcence 
in the truths which reaſon and revelation incul- 
cate, and in a free and chearful ſubmiſſion to 
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| what God has enjoined, it is evidently inconſiſtent 


with the very nature of it to pretend to ſubjeR, 
without informing the mind. A blind ſubmiffion 
of the will, is as favourable to error as to truth; 
and violence certainly cannot enlighten the un- 


derſtanding, for it has no argument to propoſe. 
And fince the men who employ force are fre- 


quently leſs enlightened than the men upon whom 
force is employed, it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that 
a ſubmiſſion extorted by ignorance from know- 
ledge can either be agreeable to the divine will, 
or conducive to eternal ſalvation. If then a blind 
or timid ſubmiſſion of the underſtanding is a ſpe- 
cies of faith which will juſtify no man, and if 
violence 1s inadequate to the produttion of a 
more enlightened or rational faith, what other 
mode of conducting men to truth remains but 


perſuaſion? which operates in different ways 


agreeably to the different diſpoſitions and capa- 
cities of men; and by which means Chriſtianity 
was Originally diffuſed, and by which means only 
the knowledge and belief of it ought to be pre- 
ſerved and perpetuated. From penal ſtatutes, 


" equally deſtitute of argument and information, 


what can be expeRted but the converſion of 
cowards into hypocrites and zealots into martyrs, 
Toleration then has the united fanttion of reaſon 
and religion: and to urge the civil inconvent- 


ences that may poſſibly reſult fromat, and which 
indeed 
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indeed bear no compariſon with thoſe which flow 
from perſecution, is futile and ridiculous, when 
oppoſed to the tranſcendent claims of truth, 
equity and juſtice.” _ 

In ſupport of theſe truly catholic and Chriſtian 
ſentiments, may be cited the memorable words 
of LaQantius, as they ſtand in the declaration of 
Pere Le Courayer—words which deſerve to be 
inſcribed in letters of gold, and to be engraven 
in indelible characters upon every heart. De- 
fendenda religio non occidendo fed monendo ; 
non ſ{zvitia ſed patientia; non ſcelere ſed fide. 
Nihil enim eſt tam voluntarium quam religio, in 
qua ſi animus ſacrificantis averſus eſt, jam ſub- 
lata, jam nulla eſt !” 
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ESSAY V. 


* 


EXAM RN OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA'S REFLEC- 
TIONS ON RELIGION. 


As a ſtriking counterpart to 'the religious 


confeſſion of the celebrated Pere Le Courayer, 
it will now not be improper to enter upon the 


examination of a ſyſtem of faith, it ſuch it may 


be tiled, of a very oppoſite nature and tendency 
indeed, but not leſs remote from the truth, and 
far more inimical to the general intereſts of vir- 
tue and happinels. | 

The royal philoſopher of Saxs Sovci ſets 
out, like Pere Le Courayer, with an explicit 
avowal of his firm belief of One Supreme Ori- 
ginal Intelligert Cauſe of all Things. „ Le 
monde entier,” ſays he,” prouve cette intelli- 
gence. Il ne faut qu'ouvrir les yeux pour sen 
convaincre, Les fins que la nature, Seſt pro— 
polces dans ſes ouvrages, ſe manifeſtent fi Evi- 
demment, qu'on eſt force de reconnoitre une 
Cauſe Souveraigne & Supcricurement Intelli- 
gente qui y preſide neceſſairement. Pour peu 
qu'on ſoit de bonne foi il eſt impoſſible de ſe re- 
fuſer a cette verite.” He then procceds to dil. 


culs 
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euſs the queſtion, Whether religion is not the 
proper ſubject of human inveſtigation? And 
upon this point he advances many arguments in 
favour of free enquiry, with a liberality of ſenti- 
ment which would do honor to any many bat 
which juſtly excite our admiration as well as 
approbation, when we conſider them as the ſenti- 
ments of a monarch poſſeſſed of deſpotic autho- 
rity, „Plus on examine la verite plus on la 
connoit. L'examen & attention, font une pri- 
cre naturelle que nous felons à Dieu, pour nous 
porter a decourvir la verité. Si la religion Chré— 
tienne eſt veritable, l'examen nous fortificra dans 
ſa croyance. Si elle eſt fauſſe, quel bonheur pour 
nous ſortir de lerreur. Ce que nous croyons 
par préjugé peut etre faux ou veritable, & 
nous ne devons croire qu'il eſt l'un ou autre 
qu'apres un ſèrieux examen. Non ſeulement cet 
examen eſt utile puiſqu'il peut nous detromper, 
ſi nous ſommes dans une fauſſe religion, et nous 
affermir fi nous ſommes dans une veritable, mais 
de plus cet examen eſt nẽceſſaire et indiſpenſable, 
car nous n'avons rien que nous intẽ reſſe tant que 
l'étèrnité. Dans les affaires de conſequence, on 
veut rendre raiſon de ſa conduite, on ne veut 
pas agir par hazard. Pourquoi ſerons nous moins 
exacts en matiere de religion? Celui qui eſt 
dans Ferreur et bonne foi et qui na pas les 
moyens d'en ſortir, doit eſpcrer en la honté de 
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Dieu; mais celui-la doit trembler qui demeure 
dans l'erreur parcequ'il ne veut pas seclairer 
faute de ſoins et de diligence. S'il y a une 
veritable religion il faut avoir bien peu de juſ- 
teſſe d'eſprit et ètre bien inſenſible au plaiſir et 


' 4 la douleur, pour ne pas examiner une fois la 


religion avec toute Iattention dont on eſt cap- 
able. Cet examen eſt neceſſaire; il n'eſt pas 
poſſible qu'on n'en retire aucun avantage con- 


ſidẽ rable car la verite ne craint point l examen.“ 
Thus far the royal moraliſt may be accom- 


panied by every rational friend of religion, with 
ſatisfaftion and pleaſure, But when he farther 
proceeds to explain the nature of the proofs 


which the true religion ought to exhibit, it is 


adviſeable to pauſe. He inſiſts, in the firſt place, 


* that theſe proofs ſhould not be of doubtful 


nature. As religion is itſelf a matter of high 
importance, and which demands our utmoſt cir- 
cumſpeCtion, the proofs by which it is attended 
ought to be clear, convincing and obvious.” 
&« If,” ſays he, © the religion which you offer to 
my acceptance has no other evidence. than ſuch 
as 18 common to other religions, equivocal, un- 
certain, and of abſtruſe and difficult difcuſfion, I 
have reaſon not only to diſtruſt, but abſolutely 
to reject it. If it is the will of Gop that I ſhould 
honour him by a particular mode of worſhip, his 
goodneſs, and even his juſtice are engaged to 

maaanifeſt 


} 
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manifeſt it clearly to me. This is an incontro- 
yertible truth; for it is deduced from the nature 
of Gop himſelf, of which goodneſs is an eſſen- 
tial attribute. 'Can I impute to him the cruelty 
of with-halding the clear proofs of his will to me 
who am ſubmiſſively diſpoſed to follow it; who 
enquire and examine merely to aſcertain what is 
truth; and from the apprehenſion of receiving 
the deluſions of men as divine truths, or of re- 
zetting divine truths as human deluſions?” This 
reaſoning, plauſible as it may appear in ſpecula- 
tion, diſcovers great inattention to the mode in 
which the Divine Being actually manifeſts him- 
ſelf to mankind, and of thoſe analogies upon 
which we form our ideas of the perfection of the 
divine nature. That gqodneſs or benevolence, 
as well as wiſdom and power, is an effential attri- 
bute of God, the great preponderance of happineſs 
in the univerſe, and the apparent tendency of the 
general conſtitution of things to melioration and 
improvement, evidently Rrove. But as we are 


compelled to confeſs that this conſtitution of 


things in many reſpedts differs very widely from 
what might have been previouſly expected by 
human reaſon, or rather human ignorance, to 
proceed from an omnipotent and perfect being, 
it ought ſurely to teach us caution in pronounc- 
ing what, in particular or definite circumſtances, 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Deity abſolutely 


require, 
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require. That vice ſhould be ſo frequently in 
this life connected with happineſs, and virtue with 
miſery ; and that the virtuous ſhould even be 
ſuffered, in certain ſituations, to incur the ex- 
tremity of miſery as the neceſſary conſequence 
of their virtue, is, however, acknowledged to be, 
of all the cxceptions againſt the general ſyſtem 
of providence, incomparably the moſt embar- 
raſling; and we are naturally led to connett the 
preſent with a future ſtate of exiſtence as the only 
mode of ſolving this grand objection. But, then, 
it muſt be confeſſed that this is little better than 
an arbitrary conjetture, probable enough, in- 
deed, to excite our hope, but not to warrant a 
permanent and rational belief: for it is corrobo- 
rated by no collateral cvidence of real weight and 
folidity, and it plainly ſtands oppoſed to the molt 
obvious and ſtriking phenomena of nature, A 


revelation, then, is neceſſary in order to aſcer— 


tain this grand truth, which forms the very baſis 
of religion; and, without the knowledge and be- 
lief of which, the difference between Deiſm and 
Atheiſm is merely ſpeculative, Such a revcla- 
tion Chriſtianity profeſſes to be; and we are not 
only permitted, but invited to inveltigate the 
proofs of its divine original, 

% Theſe proofs,” ſays the philoſophical mo- 
narch of Pruſſia, * ought SE be in the leaſt 


degree doubtful,” Not doubtful ! Does, then, this 


royal 
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royal philoſopher mean, that the evidence of a 
divine revelation ought to be ſo forcible and ſtrik- 
ing, that it ſhould be morally impoſſible for any 
one, to whom it was propounded, to refuſe his 
aſſent? But this is neither agreeable to the nature 
of man, nor to the analogy of the divine govern- 
ment. Why ſhould we expect, or, indeed, de- 
ſire ſuch evidence as would, in effect, preclude 
man from the exerciſe of his rational and intel- 
lettual powers; ſuch overpowering evidence as 
would fix his attention, totally and excluſively, 
to the joys or ſufferings of a future ſtate, and 
render him obviouſly incapable of taſting the en- 
joyments, or of attending to the neceſſary con- 
cerns of the preſent mortal and tranſitory life ? 
Alſo, if any degree of doubt or difficulty, in 
the evidence of a divine revclation, be deemed 
incompatible with the goodneſs and juſtice of 
God, much more any degree of favor and par- 
Liality in the communication of it. A divine re- 
velation, then, ought to be extended over the 
whole world, and literally preached to every 
creature. And, if this 1s admitted, we may with 
equal reaſon demand that a perfect equality be 
eſtabliſhed in all other reſpetts, phyſical and 
moral; or, that the very ſame advantages, in the 
very ſame degree, ſhall be enjoyed by creatures 
participating in the ſame common nature, But 


why any diſtinction of orders in nature? or why 
| ſhould 
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ſhould not an equality of happineſs be eſta- 
bliſhed amongſt the different orders of being in 
nature? and, when eſtabliſhed, wby ſhould it 
not be increaſed, and extended? 

If we are compelled ultimately to acknowledge 
our ignorance and inadequacy of comprehenſion, 
why ſcruple this avowal in the firſt inſtance ? 
And, inſtead of pronouncing with that proud 
poſitivity, ſo incongruous with the limited views 
of man, what degree of evidence a divine reve- 
lation ought to be accompanied with, it is ſurely 
far more reaſonable to enquire what degree of 
evidence it is actually accompanied with. And, 
if that evidence ariſes to probability merely, we 
certainly are not authorized by any principle of 
reaſon to rejett it on pretence that it is incon- 
ſiſtent with the divine goodneſs to offer any proof 
leſs than abſolute certainty. It may, without 
much hazard, be aſſerted that a great majority of 
thoſe who have examined the evidences of Chriſ- 
tianity, devoid-of previous prejudices againſt, or 
of a predetermination to yield to no evidence 
ſhort of demonſtration, have been convinced of 
the high probability that this religion is of divine 
original; and, upon this probability, it is right 
and reaſonable to act, even if it were attended 
with many more doubts and difficulties than thoſe 
which actually ariſe from, or which are truly 
and inſeparably connetted with it. | 


The 
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The rectitude and propriety of theſe abſtrat 
reaſonings being admitted, we may with more 
adyantage enter into the conſideration of the 
ſpecific objettions, urged by the royal ſceptic in 
oppoſition to the evidence actually adduced in 
ſupport of Chriſtianity, and which, contrary to 
the uſual prattice of infidels in this country, he 
ſtates with that open ingenuouſneſs which ſeems 
to have conſtituted a leading feature in his ge- 
neral character. | | 

It is material to remark that the king of Prul- 
ſia, though he appears perfectly ſenſible that 
numberleſs corruptions have been introduced 
into the popular ſyſtem of Chriſtianity, has never 
given himſelf the trouble to aſcertain with accu- 
racy in what thoſe corruptions really conſiſt. 
This is the cauſe of great confuſion and incon- 
ſiſtency in his reaſonings : for, as his objections 
are chiefly levelled againſt theſe baſe and ſpu— 
rious additions to Chriſtianity, the pure unadul- 
terated ſyſtem itſelf remains not only uninjured 
but untouched, Ile even urges thoſe very ab- 
ſurdities as arguments againſt Chriſtianity which 
he himſelf elſewhere expreſsly reprobates as the 
inventions of prieſicraft, ſeeking to eſtabliſh its 
dominion on the baſis of human ignorance, ſu— 


perſtition and folly. “ Neeſt il pas ſuprenant,” 


lays he, “ de voir dans la religion des perſonnes 
d'un bon ſens en toute autre choſe tomber de 
ſang- 
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ſang-froid dans des impertinences, s'habiller de 
certaine facon, faire des tours, des demi-tours, 
babiller tout haut, et puis tout bas; badiner avec 
un morceau de pain, tantot le montrez tantot le 
cacher, enſuite le manger; monter ſur un autel, 
deſcendre, remonter, faire des geſtes, tantot lents, 
tantot prompts.” Surely the monarch will not 
attempt to perſuade us that any thing, like this 
ſpiritual mummery, is countenanced by Chriſti- 
anity, or by the example of the firſt teachers of 
Chriſtianity. Why is this ridicule, therefore, to 
be applied as a teſt of its truth? It is not pre- 
tended that St. Paul or St. Peter were accuſtomed 
to make upon any occaſion either “ des tours” 
or © des demi-tours.” 

It is true that they were reproached by certain 
philoſophers as vain babblers, but they are not 
ſaid “ babiller tout haut et puis tout bas;” nor 
were they charged by the wiſe men of Athens 
with making “ des geſtes tantot lents tantot 
prompts.” —** Jeſus Chriſt n'a enfeigne aucun 
dogme de religion. Jamais il n'a preche le mi- 
racle de ſa naiſſance, il na jamais parlé de la 
Trinite des ſacramens, du p:che original. Voila 
pourtant les quatre point fondementaux de la 
religion Chretienne.“ His majeſty muſt mean, 
of the popular ſyſtem of Chriſtianity; for if 
theſe dottrines are not to be found in ſcripture, 


they 


[ 
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chey certainly conſtitute no part of genuine 
Chriſtianity. f 

Again, ſpeaking of the Catholic church, and 
of its arrogant pretenſions to infallibility, he 
ſays, Le progres de Tegliſe eſt tout humain. 
On a C'abord impoſc par un exterieur definte- 
tereſſe. Quand les rois ſe ſont fait Chretiens, 
c'elt alors que l'egliſe eſt devenue puiſſante. 
Enfin Vegliſe s'eſt empare de Rome, et fe flatte 
d'avoir droit de commander a univers.“ For 
the extravagancies of the church, then, Chriſti- 
anity cannot be reſponſible ; the monarch himſelf 
being appealed to as the judge. © Les plus 
anciens peres de l'egliſe,“ ſays the royal writer 
very truly, „ont introduit dans la religion Chre- 
tienne les erreurs de leur philoſophie.” And if 
ſo, this philoſophical monarch would have em- 
ployed his learning and good ſenſe to very good 


purpoſe, in diſcriminating, amidſt this adventi- : 


tious accumulation of errors, the ſimple and 
modeſt claims of Chriſtianity, before he ſet him- 
ſelf down to pen a philippic againſt it.“ La 
Trinite des Chretiens n'eſt qu'un reſte du paga- 
niſme. Les émanations divines ou plutot les 
trois pretendues perſonnes de la Trinitẽ, ne ſont 
autre choſe que les divers rapports ſous leſquels 
les philoſophes parmi les anciens concevaient un 
ſeul et meme Dieu. Platon, qui n'olait enſeig- 

ner 
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ner publiquement l'unite d'un Dieu, le conſiderẽ 
comme puiſſant, comme ſage, comme bon. II 
en fait trois de tous ces trois egard la puiſſance, 
la ſageſſe, la bonte. Les anciens peres qui 
ctoient tous diſciples de Platon ont porte cette 


doctrine dans le Chriſtianiſme ; et ont fait trois 
perſonnes des trois qualites qui ne conviennent- 


qu'a un ſeul et meme Dieu.“ But if this Trinity 
was introduced into Chriſtianity from the philo- 
ſophy of Platq, with what propriety is it ſtiled 
the Chriſtian Trinity? Or how can it be urged 
as an objettion againſt that religion of which it 
is a groſs and notorious perverſion ? ; 

& It is pretended,” ſays this royal theologian, 
5 that the firſt teachers of Chriſlianity ſpake with 
much caution and reſerve of the divinity of 
Chriſt, and of the holy ſpirit, as if they were re- 
{trained, from motives of ſhame or fear, from 
divulging the whole extent of their commiſſion. 
But,” ſays he, © my opinion is, that if they have 
not explicitly aſſerted this dottrine of a three- 
fold Deity, it was becauſe the doftrine itſelf was 
utterly unknown to them.” So far, then, as this 
royal philoſopher, who now ventures his repu- 
tation in a field where there 1s no royal road to 
victory, is engaged in combating thoſe abſurdi- 
ties, which he himſelf acknowledges to be ex- 
traneous to Chriſtianity, be cannot ſurely ſup- 


poſe, that he is gaining any advantage over 
Chriſ- 
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Chriſtianity. He profeſſes, indeed, to lay his 
axe to the root of the tree; but as yet he has de- 
moliſhed only a ſmall part of * the horrid thorns” 
which impede its growth, and conceal its beauty. 

We are now to paſs on to another claſs of ob- 
jections, in which the monarch appears more in 
earneſt, and which, in his opinion, really affett 
the credit of the genuine Chriſtian ſyſtem ; 
though, in fact, not leſs foreign to the purpoſe 
than thoſe already conſidered, as proceeding en- 
tirely from erroneous ideas of the truths incul- 
cated by divine revelation, ** Ma raiſon me dit,” 


ſays the royal ſceptic, + que Dieu voit tout; 


qu'il eſt partout; que conſerver c'eſt agir; que 
pour agir quelque part il faut y Etre; Vattion 
ſuppoſe la preſence. En un mot Dieu eſt par- 
tout, et Vecriture me dit que Dieu cherche Adam 
dans le Paradis: qu'il appelle Adam Adam, ubi 
es?” Que Dieu ſe promene dans le Paradis: 
que Dieu 8'entretient avec le Diable au ſujet de 
Job. Ma raiſon me di: que Dieu ne ſaurait ctre 
ſujet a aucune paſſion; qu'il doit avoir une pre- 
voyance infinie, et qu'il eſt éternellement im- 
muable : et religion Chretienne m'apprend que 
Dieu parlant à lui meme dit ces belles parolles — 
Je me repens d'avoir fait Phomme—que fa colere 
ma pas ẽtẽ inefficace ; qu'il la detruit par la de- 
luge. Et comme il n'avait pas prevu que les 
hommes ſeraient encore les memes, qu'il a con- 
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ſerve une famille qui en a produit de tout ſem- 
blables aux premiers,” In reply to all objettions 


of this nature, it is obvious to remark, that 


Chriſtianity, though it undoubtedly ſuppoſes and 


| implies the authenticity and divine origin, of the 


Jewiſh religion, leaves us the moſt extenſive la- 
titude of judging as to thoſe particulars. which 
are not immediately or neceſlarily conneQted 
with this general acknowledgment. And as to 
the account tranſmitted. to us of the creation 
and fall of man, the diſperſion of mankind, the 
general deluge, &c. they may very properly be 
conſidered as the ancient and popular traditions 
of the Jews, blended, agreeably to the ſtile of 
Oriental antiquity, with allegorical and hiero- 
glyphical imagery, in which it is neither very 
caly nor very material to diſtinguiſh what is fa- 


bulous from what is true. And if any Chriſtian 


philoſopher ſhould even think proper to rejeR 
theſe remote and obſcure traditions, as wholly 
incredible, it would be difficult to prove, that 
they are ſo connected or interwoven with the 


proper evidence of the divine authority of the 


Jewiſh and Chriſtian religions, as therefore to 
render him liable, in any degree, to the charge 
of inconſiſtency : though vague and romantic 
as they may be deemed, it is probable that they 
were originally founded, like moſt of the mytho- 
logical fictions of the Greeks, from which they 

derive 
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derive ſtrong corroborative evidence, N real 
Vand important facts. 

As to the conference which God is repreſented 
as holding with Satan in the book of Job, with 
which the imagination of the king was evidently | 0 
impreſſed as a moſt ſtriking abſurdity, for he N 
has repeatedly inſiſted upon it as wholly contrary : 5 
to reaſon and credibility, certain it is that che f 
book of Job has no more connettion with Chriſ- | 
tianity, or even with Judaiſm, than with the re- [} 
ligions of Zoroaſter or Confucius. The general | 
deſign, however, of this juſtly celebrated relique 
of Arabian antiquity, is ſo apparent, that one is 
tempted to ſuppoſe his Pruſſian majeſty could 
only have peruſed a few introduttory paſlages of 

| the work, or he would, unqueſtionably, have 
been ſenſible that this pretended abſurdity is no 
more than an allegorical fiction. The great ob- 
je of this ſublime poetical drama is to vindicate 
the ways of God to man; and the principle of 
evil is perſonified under the denomination of 
Satan, agreeably to the Oriental mythology, in 
order to obviate the indecorum and impiety of 
aſcribing events, apparently contrary to the per- 
ſection of the divine attributes, to the immediate 
agency of God. And it is farther remarkable, 
that the exiſtence of this evil being, as a real in- 
telligent agent, is neither an article of the Chriſ- 
tian nor of the Jewiſh revelation; that however 5 { 

K 2 ſeriouſly | | 
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ſeriouſly it may have been believed by the gene- 
rality both of Jews and Chriſtians, it can claim no 


other credence than is due to an article retained 


from the antient popular faith, originally founded 
doubtleſs on the Manichzan principles embraced 
by the philoſophers of the Eaſt. 

« Rien n'eſt plus abſurde que ce que nous dit 


Lecriture de jẽſus Chriſt qu'il fut tenté par le 


Diable, qui Vemporta ſur une haute montagne et 
lui fit voir toutes les grandeurs de la terre lui 
promettant de l'en mettre en poſſeſſion,“ Si ca- 
dens adoraveris me.” Que pretend on inferer de 
cette tentation? Si le Diable connaiſſait le fils 
de Dieu, il ſavait qu'il ètait plus que lui, maitre 


de tout ce qu'il pouvait lui montrer; et que ſes 


offres ſeraient vaines. S'il ne le connaiſſait pas, 
on eſt le merite du fils de Dieu qui eſt Dieu lui- 
meme, de refuſer les dons du Diable, et de ne 
point ſuecomber à la faibleſſe, lui qui eſt le prin- 
cipe de la vertu? Ce trait de Vecriture eſt bien 
extravagant.“ Extravagant indeed, if reſtrained 
to the literal acceptation. But it is ſtrange that 
the king ſhould never have been informed that 
the phraſe „ Of the {pirit,” ins 78 nrwpel;, mani. 
feſtiy denotes that theſe unheard of prodigies are 
merely the particulars of an imaginary or ſcenical 
repreſentation, exactly ſimilar to thoſe emblema- 
tic and premonitory viſions of the antient pro- 
phets, which the Jews were never abſurd enough 
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to miſtake for real fats; and of which Maimo- 
nides ſays, © Know, therefore, that as in an ordi- 
nary dream, a man thinks that he hath been in 
this or in that country, and hath performed ſuch 
or ſuck attions; even ſo it is with the prophetical 
parables as to what the prophets ſee or do in a 
prophetic viſion. For whatſoever thoſe parables 


inform us concerning any action the prophet doth, 


or concerning the ſpace of time between one 
action and another, or going from one place to 
another; all this is to be underſtood ſymbolically : 
neither are theſe actions real to ſenſe. And be- 
cauſe this was perfectly well known, it was'not 
neceſſary, in the rehearſing of every particularity, 
to reiterate that it paſſed in a prophetical viſion. 
But now the vulgar think that all ſuch adtions, 
journies, queſtions, and anſwers, were really and 
ſenſibly performed; though, as he proceeds to 


demonſtrate, contrary to the plaineſt reaſon and 


the authority of all Jewiſh antiquity.” 
It may certainly with as much plauſibility be 
maintained, that St. John ſpeaks of a real fact, 
when he declares he was carried away in the ſpirit, 
by an angel, to the ſummit of a great and high 
mountain; where he ſaw that great city, the holy 
Jeruſalem, deſcending out of heaven from Gon. 
Or the prophet Ezekiel, when he tells us that the 
hand of the Lord was ſtrong upon him, and that 
he was carried away in the power of the ſpirit, to the 
K 3 river 
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river of Chebar, where he beheld in viſion the 
glory of the God of Iſrael; as that the Evan. 
geliſts Matthew and Luke ſpeak of a real fad, 
when they relate the particulars of a ſublime and 
divinely inſtruttive viſion imparted to Chriſt. 

“% Suppoſons encore,” ſays the philoſopher of 
Sans Souci, “que Dieu eũt voulu nous inſtruire 
par les hommes il les aurait inſpires. Au con- 
traire, Jeſus Chriſt a laifſe ſes apotres dans des 
erreurs groſſieres. C'eſt un fait conſtant dans 
Fecriture, Ils ont ẽtẽ tous ſujets a Verreur meme 
aptès avoir regu le St. Eſprit. St. Paul a con- 
vaincu St. Pierre. Ils ont donc pu precher cha- 
cun ſeparament des erreurs; et puiſqu ils diſpu— 
taient ſur des faits de religion ils n'etaient donc 
point ègalement inſpires par le St. Eſprit.” This 
objection plainly originates in vague and con- 
fuſed ideas of Chriſtianity. For certainly it does 
not follow, becauſe the apoſtles were divinely 
commiſſioned to teach certain truths, that there 
were no points on which they could poſſibly dif- 
fer. And however we may determine reſpecting 
thoſe conteſted queſtions, it is certain that if we 
receive as true thoſe dottrines reſpecting which 
they ever maintained the moſt perfect and cordial 
agreement, our creed will be deficient in nothing 
which is really eſſential to the Chriſtian ſyſtem ; 
which St. Peter ſums up with apoſtolic energy 


and authority, when he declares, “that the God 
and 
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and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, according 
to his abundant mercy, hath regenerated us unto 
a lively hope, by the reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt 
from the dead, of an inheritance incorruptible 
and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reſerved 
in heaven for them who are kept by the power of 
Gop through faith unto falvation.” If the royal 
controverſialiſt had conceived of Chriſtianity, 
as a divine revelation authenticated by the teſti- 
mony of upright indeed, but frail and fallible men, 
he would have better known how to diſtinguiſh 
between the imperfections of the firſt teachers of 
Chriſtianity, and the imperfection of that religion 
which they were commiltioned to teach. 
 LasrTLy, It will be proper to reply, however, 
conciſely to the moſt material of thoſe objettions, 
which being neither founded on manifeſt per- 
verſeneſs, nor egregious miſapprehenfion, are en- 
titled to a candid and diſpaſſionate examination. 
1ſt, The firſt objeQion of this more reſpettable 
claſs is, that we cannot depend upon the authenti— 
city of thoſe writings which we regard as the baſis 
of our faith, and the ſacred records of our reli gion. 
„Quand on ne ſerait pas convaincu dailleurs 


que la religion Chretienne eſt un pure invention 


de Veſprit humain, on ne ſerait pas dans Vimpol- 
fibilite de connaitre fi ce que I'Egliſe croit au- 
jourd hui eſt la meme choſe que ce qu'elle a cru 
autrefois. Quelques Chretens des premiers ſiè- 
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cles ſe ſont oublics juſqu'a faire en faveur du 
Chriſtianiſme des ſuppoſitions, afſez hardies que 
la plus ſaine partie des Chretiens, ont enſuit 
deſapprovẽes. Ce zele inconſidere a produit 
une infinite de livres apocryphes; faux evangiles, 
fauſſe epitres d'apotres, fauſſe hiſtoĩres de leur 


vie.“ To this objeftion, the proper and obvious 


anſwer is, that the authenticity of the ſcriptures 
ſtands upon the ſame foundation with that of all 
other antient writings; univerſal conſent and 
uninterrupted tradition, And it would be juſt as 
reaſonable to reje& the Commentaries of Cæſar, 
as ſuppoſititious and undeſerving of credit, as the 
Acts of the Apoſtles. If fabrications have been 
attempted for ſiniſter and unwarrantable purpoſes, 
they have been long ſince detected and conſigned 
to everlaſting oblivion. And theſe abortive at- 
tempts have only ſerved to prove the early exiſt- 
ence of thoſe genuine apoſtolical writings which 
they ſo vainly and fooliſhly endeavoured to ſu- 
perſede. That the entire canon of ſcripture may 
be a literary forgery, is one of thoſe monſtrous 
ſuppoſitions which they only can digeſt who glory 
in the belief of all unbelief; and who, from their 
exceſlive apprehenſion of credulity, become them- 
ſelves the moſt credulous of mankind. Theſe 
men, who are at once ſo hard and ſo eaſy of be- 
lief, may be compared, not improperly, to the 
giant in Rabelais, who devoured every morning 

windmills 
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windmills for his breakfaſt, and was at laſt choaked 
with' a bit of bread and butter. The authenti- 
city of the ſcriptures is, to lay the leaſt, as well 
aſcertained and eſtabliſhed by external evidence, 
as the authenticity of any writings extant of 
equal antiquity, and cannot for a moment be 
queſtioned without adopting principles abſolutely 
ſubverſive of all hiſtorical teſtimony*. The 
books compriſed in the received canon contain 
moreover the ſtrongeſt internal marks of gent 
ineneſs. They exhibit numerous inſtances of 
what may be ſtiled occult and accidental ac- 
cordance; agreements and coincidencies ſo re- 
mote from all ſuſpicion of deſign, as to require 
very cloſe attention and accurate examination to 
diſcover; ſuch as it is almoſt impoſſible there- 
fore for the moſt ſkilful forgery to imitate; ſuch, 
indeed, as it could never anſwer the purpoſes of 
any impoſtor to feign, and which imprint upon 
the whole connected ſyſtem the ſtamp of indu- 
bitable veracity f. 

2dly, The king of Pruſſia alledges in oppoſi- 
tion to the evidence of miracles, * that preten- 
fions of this nature have been common to all re- 
ligions; that mankind are naturally fond of the 
marvellous; that they are incredible in them- 


* Lardner's Credibility of the Goſpel Hiſtory, 
+ Paley's Horæ Pauline, 


ſelves, 
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ſelves, and totally ſuperfluous; for, as God al- 
ways acts by the moſt ſimple means, he would 
either inſpire us immediately with the knowledge 
of Chriſtianity, or he would eſtabliſh at once the 
truth of Chriſtianity by an expreſs and unequi- 
vocal atteſtation. * God is too juſt,” he adds, 
& to exact ſubmiſſion to facts of this nature on 
the credit of human teſtimony, which is itſelf fo 


precarious and delufive.” And he has the weak- 


neſs to aſæ If men are deceived as to one re- 
ligion, how can they be aſſured that they are not 
impoſed upon alſo in another?” By the exerciſe 
of their reaſon and underſtanding, undoubtedly. 
It certainly does not follow, becauſe the fables 
recorded in the Theogony of Heſiod are devoid 
of credibility, that the miracles atteſted by the 
Apoſtles and Evangeliſts muſt be ſo likewiſe, 
General declamation can avail nothing in oppo- 
ſition to poſitive proof; nor can the moſt vehe- 
ment invective, or the moſt brilliant raillery, in 
the leaſt diminiſh the force of the hiſtorical evi- 
dence, which is what it is whether we chooſe to 
attend to it or not. And, whenever any other 
religion can produce evidence of a fimilar nature, 
and equally well atteſt&d with that which Chriſ— 
tianity exhibits, it will certainly be incumbent 
upon us to inveſtigate it with the ſame philoſo- 

phical regard and attention. | 


gzdly, The 
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gdly, The evidence of propheſy the monarch 
of Pruſſia repreſents as not more ſatisfatory 


chan that of miracles. And he pronounces the 
propheſies relating to Chriſtianity to be as ob- 


ſcure and ambiguous as the miracles are ſtrange 
and incredible, « D'aborde j'obſerve une grande 
contuſion, un grand embarras des Equivoques & 
des allegories perpetuelle dans toutes leur pro- 
phẽties. Le ſens des plus claires propheties 
n'eſt pas encore determine ni parmi les Juifs ni 
parmi les Chretiens. Ou eſt donc le merveil- 
leux des propheties fi elles ſont pleines d'obſcu- 
rites? Quel eſt donc le charattere qui les diſ- 
tingue des oracles des payens, & des prophcties 
des autres peuples? Car enfin il y a des pro- 
pheties partout. Plus les hommes ſentent leur 
faibleſſe plus ils veulent en ſortir par des pro— 
diges. Enfin les prophẽties pour faire quelque 


impreſſion ſur des eſprits ſain & exempts des 


prejugẽs doivent tre claires & debarrallces de 
toutes equiyoque. On ne ſe contente pas de 
vrai-ſemblance en matière de ſcience, Pour- 
quoi*s'en contenter en matière de religion? 
Des Cartes ne veut croire que ce qu'il voit clair; 
ce n'eſt qu'en matière de religion qu'il ſe bouche 


les yeux. St. Auguſtin dit, © prenez garde de 


croire ſavoir une choſe fi vous ne la connaiſſez 
auſſi clairement que vous favez que ces nom- 
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dix.“ But ſurely a rational faith may be found- 


mathematical or arithmetical demonſtration. And 


the ſcriptural prophecies, the attentive and im- 


partial examination of which requires much more 
learning and leiſure than this Julian of the age 


had to beſtow upon them, collectively taken, 


form a very powerful argument in ſuppart of 
that religion of which Chriſt was the founder. 
Though it will be readily acknowledged that 
many of theſe propheſies, individually and in- 
dependently conſidered, are dark, vague,. and 
of dubious import, And though the royal phi- 
loſopher affirms. that they ought to have been 
clear and explicit, if they were not actually and 
originally intended to be ſo, even the accom- 
pliſhment of the prediftions will not perfectly 
ſolve the difficulties with which they are encum- 
bered. Notwithſtanding, however, the occa- 


ſional embarraſſment of the critics and commen- 
tators, the prodigious force of the general argu- 


ment derived from theſe'prediQions plainly ap- 


pears, from the utter impoſſibility of applying 


them to any man who has ever exiſted, Chriſt 
alone excepted ; and with reſped to him, the 
difficulty conſiſts much more in chooſing amidſt 
the various ways of explaining and applying the 
lame prediQtions, than in the impoſũbility of de- 

viſing 
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viſing any ſatisfactory or plauſible mode of ag- 
commodation. 

Athly, This royal philoſopher preſumes to 
charge the ſcriptures with exhibiting the Deity 
in a light groſsly abſurd and injurious. “ Dieu 
nous donne des commandemens. La religion 
Chrètienne nous apprend que nous ne ſaurions 
les accomplir ſans la grace que Dieu donne àᷣ qui 
il lui plait, & cependant Dieu punit ceux qui ne 
les obſervent point.” Again“ L'ecriture d'un 
cote dit que Dieu nous damnera ſi nous n'ob- 
ſervons pas ſes commandemens, & d'un autre 
cote que nous ne pouvons rien ſans la grace. — 
Sine me nibil poteſtis facere. Non eſt volentis neque 
currentis, ſed miſerentis Dei. Peut on concevoir 
que Dieu nous puniſſe de n'avoir pas fait ce que 
nous ne pouvons pas faire ſans lui? Quoi donc! 
Dieu nous dia ici que nous ne pouvons rien 
fans la grace; & la il nous maltraitera quand 
nous n'aurons point execute ce que nous ne ſau- 
rions faire ſans lui. Et il nous fera des re- 
proches tendres et nous dira qu'il n'a pas tenu 3 
lui qu'il ne nous ait donnè tous les ſecours ne- 
ceſlaire. Quid potui facere vines mee et non ſeci? 
Perditio tua ex te Iſrael, Que de contrarietes!” 
Without attempting to unravel all the intricacies 
of ſcholaſtic theology, reſpecting the obſtinately 
controverted queſtions of grace, juſtification, 

and 
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and free-will, it may be remarked, in general, 
that the langudge of ſcripture is conſonant to 
the language of devotion, the language of phi- 
loſophy, and the language of common ſenſe. 
God is uniformly repreſented as the grand ſource 
of agency, as well as the ſole diſpenſer of hap- 
pineſs. Nothing, therefore, can be effected 
without the divine aid and energy. But, then, 
this aid will be invariably imparted to thoſe who 
ſeek it with humility, faith, and perſeverance. 


And though God is aſſuredly not deſcribed as a 


capricious or partial being, but as diffuſing the 
bleſſings of his providence and grace in the uſe 
of natural and appointed means: yet if thoſe 
means are not reſorted to, man is juſtly con- 
demned, not for failing to effect what he has it 
not in his power to accompliſh, but for neglett- 
ing or deſpiſing thoſe means of moral improve- 
ment which he actually poſſeſſes, and whish, in 
the eſtabliſhed courſe of nature and providence, 
would have been infallibly crowned with the 
divine bleſſing; and if this is wanting, reaſon 
and revelation concur to aſſure us, that no 
means will avail to render men either truly vir- 
tuous, or permanently happy. If ſubtile and 
refined objections, leading to deep metaphy ſical 
diſquiſitions, be raiſed againſt this general ſtate- 
ment of Chriſtian principles, the objettors are, 
no doubt, capable of comprehending, and they 

may 
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may eaſily furniſh themſelves with the proper 
philoſophical and metaphy ſical ſolutions, 

sthly, Another objection to Chriſtianity, of a 
nature {till more extraordinary, imports that this 
religion is injurious to civil ſociety, as incul- 
cating an habitual contempt of riches, of tem- 
poral grandeur, of power, of pheaſure. © In a 
word,” ſays the philoſopher of Sans Souci, 
+ the Chriſtian religion condemns every thing 
which has a tendency to gratify the ſenſes, or to 
render the preſent life agreeable and happy. 
Theſe ſhe ſtiles the pomps and vanities of the 
world, and includes them all in the general de- 
ſcription, Concupiſcentia oculorum, concupiſcentia 
carnis, ſuperbia vitæ. La religion Chretienne,” 
ſays this Chriſtian monarch, “ eſt tres nuiſible a 
la ſocicte civile. On peut remplir les devoirs 
d'un bon citoyen, d'un bon ami, d'un bon parent; 
en, un mot, d'un honnete homme independamment 
du culte qu'on dit que nous devons a Dieu; 
comme d'entendre la meſſe, de frequenter les 
ſacramens, de croire la Trinite, Vincarnation, 
&c.“ It muſt be acknowledged indeed, that if 
Chriſtianity conſiſts merely in hearing maſs, in 
frequenting the ſacraments, in believing the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, of the incarnation, &c. it 
may well be pronounced uſeleſs to fociety. It 
is true, however, as the monarch himſelf is pleaſed 


to add, that there are thoſe who have pretended 
that, 
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that to fulfil the duties and obligations of civil 
and ſocial life is itſelf a part of religion: and 
that religion enforces the prattice of thoſe duties 
by motives ſuperior in their nature and efficacy 
to all others. The great founder of our religion 
has himſelf inſeparably connected the obligations 
of morality with the duties of religion, by de- 
claring, that the firſt commandment is to ſerve 
the Loxd our Gop with all our hearts, and 


the ſecond to love our neighbour as ourſelves; 


Indeed univerſal benevolence is ſo obvious 
and diſtinguiſhing a charaQteriſtic of Chriſtiani- 
ty, that the blindeſt prejudice only can pro- 
nounce it inimical to human'happineſs, whether 
it be true or whether it be falſe. © Choſe ad- 
mirable!” ſays M. Rouſſeau, „la religion Chre- 
tienne, qui ne ſemble avoir d objet que la felicits 
de Vautre vie, fait encore notre bonheur dans 
celle-ci.” And it is certain that in the adoption 
of means to accompliſh this great end, Chriſti- 
anity differs nothing from juſt philoſophy. Does 
not philoſophy, as well as religion, aſſure us that 
man's ſupreme good conſiſts not in riches, in 
honour, or in pleaſure; for of all theſe a man 
may be poſſeſſed and yet feel himſelf miſerable; 
but in the cultivation of thoſe diſpoſitions of mind 
which are in their own nature produttive of a 
calm and equable, a permanent and rational en- 
joyment. Philoſophy alſo teaches us, that the 
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general happineſs is moſt effectually advanced by 
the mutual ſacrifice of individual intereſt. Rut 
religion only exhibits motives of ſufficient force 
to enable men chearfully, or indeed rationally, to 
make the requiſite ſacrifices of private to public 
happinels. And when religion is entirely re- 
nounced, we plainly . pefceive, by the king of 
Pruſfia's delineation of his own principles, how 
much the higheſt minds are degraded by the want 
of it, and how ill morality can ſupport itſelf with- 
out its aid. In the contemplation of the Deity,” 
he affirms, and juſtly affirms, © that whatever 
is, is right.“ But forgetting that the rectitude of 
the general ſyſtem involves in it the ultimate 
triumph of virtue and deſtruftion of vice, he pre- 
ſumptuouſly infers that it is contrary to the divine 
nature to infli any kind or degree of puniſh- 
ment; and declares it to be inconſiſtent with his 
perfeRions to place any created beings in ſitua- 
tions which would eventually cauſe them to give 
him any real offence, or to violate the order and 
harmony of the divine government. Remorſe, 
therefore, as a religious ſentiment, he repreſents 


as the mere effett of prejudice and folly. 


We 


have nothing to hope, nothing to fear from Gov, 
who will neither reward the good, which he 
himſelf beſtows, nor puniſh the ill which he him- 
ſelf permits, Nothing is good or bad but as it 
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relates to individuals, and this diſtinction cannot 


extend to the Supreme Being, infinitely exalted 


as he is above the higheſt of his creatures. A 
victory in war, for inſtance, is good as it relates 
to the conquerors, but bad as it relates to the 
vanquiſhed. To Gov it is neither one nor the 


other. How many families are ruined and un- 


done amongſt our enemies,“ ſays this cool vic- 


tor-logician, “ by the very ſame means which 
with us occaſion public rejoicings!” Such is the 


morality which the royal philoſopher of Sans 


Souei pronounces more favourable to the happi- 


neſs of mankind, than that which requires a per- 


petual interchange of friendly and benevolent 


affections. , 

6thly, There is one objection more, to which a 
very few words may ſuffice in reply: viz. “ That 
the teſtimony of the numerous martyrs to Chriſ- 


tianity, upon which ſo much ſtreſs has been laid, 


is no proof of the truth of that religion, for the 
ſake of which they ſacrificed their lives; becauſe 
no religion, however extravagant, 1s without its 
martyr. Before martyrdom, therefore, can be 
urged as a proof of Chriſtianity, ſome criterion 
mult be deviſed in order to diſtinguiſh the true 
martyr from the falſe. For the fathers of the 


church themſelves allow it to be an axiom in 


religion, Cauſa marhyrem facit non pæna. So that 
| | | it 
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it is plain Chriſtianity muſt prove the martyrdom 
to be genuine, before the martyrdom can prove 
Chriſtiahity to be true.” - 
Undoubtedly it muſt be admitted, that martyr- 
dom is in itſelf no proof of the truth of any ſpe- 
Aulative principles whatever. But on the other 
hand, it muſt be acknowledged the moſt fatis- 
factory demonſtration of the ſincerity of thoſe who 
voluntarily ſubmit to it. Now it is certain, that 
from the firſt origin of Chriſtianity, there have 
not been wanting thoſe who were ready to ſeal 
their confeſhons with their blood. But it muſt 
be remembered, that Chriſtianity is a religion 
profeſſedly founded on facts; ſuch as the miracles, 
re ſurrection and aſcenſion of Chriſt, and the apo- 
ſtolic powers uninterruptedly exerciſed for a long 
ſeries of years. The difficulty, therefore, is to 
explain how the primitive martyrs to Chriſtianity 
could be deceived as to theſe fatts. Their fin- 
cerity we are not at liberty to queſtion, and if 
they really and ſincerely, though falſely, believed 
that theſe mighty works were done, by what 
hypotheſis probable or poſſible ſhall we account 
for this wonderful perſuaſion? Certainly ſo ge- 
neral and ſo permanent an infatuation could 
amount to nothing leſs than a miraculous delu- 
fon. And if we muſt at laſt be conſtrained to 
admit the reality of a ſupernatural intervention, 
1 all 
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all impartial and rational perſons would ſurely 
chuſe to embrace, of the two ſyſtems, that which 
is ſupported by an aſtoniſhing accumulation of 
evidence, approving itſelf alſo by its own innate 
_ excellence and dignity, rather than that which, 
not pretending to compariſon in a moral vie, is 
merely arbitrary, hypothetical, and gratuitous, 
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Wurd we contemplate the admirable ſim- 
plicity of the Chriſtian religion, the nature of 
thoſe plain though momentous truths which it 
inculcates, and the mode in which it was origi- 
nally promulgated, we cannot but be ſtruck with 
amazement that the vaſt fabric of error, ſuper- 
ſtition and abſurdity, which the greater part of 
Chriſtendom ſtill reveres as the true Apoſtolic 
and Catholic church, could ever have been 
eredted on ſo diiproportionate a baſis. For 
many ages the whole Chriſtian world appeared 
to be involved in the thickeſt ſhades of intellec- 
tual darkneſs, till at length the morning of the 
reformation began to dawn. The horizon never- 
theleſs was ſtill greatly overcaſt, but we have 
now the ſatisfaction to perceive the clouds gra- 
dually diſſipating, and the time viſibly, however 
lowly approaching, when the ſun of truth ſhall 
appear in meridian ſtrength and beauty. Much 
indeed was at that period effetted by the exer- 
tions of thoſe great men, wha. were deſtined to 
begin the arduous work of reſtoring the Chriſ- 
tan religion to its original ſimplicity and purity. 

L 3 But 
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But they were by no means ſenſible of the full 
extent and magnitude of the evil which they 
were deſirous to remedy. And without ſup- 
poſing their minds miraculouſly enlightened, it 
was indeed morally impoſſible that they ſhould by 
a ſingle effort be able entirely to emancipate them. 
ſelves from that enormous load of prejudice and 
error, which had been gradually accumulating 
for a long ſucceſſion of ages. The fact is, that 
they retained in the new ſyſtem, eſtabliſhed 
upon the ruins of the antient faith, many of its 
moſt pernicious dogmas, as well as its grofleſt 
abſurdities. But of all the errors with which 
they were chargeable, that which was attended 
by conſequences incomparably the moſt fatal, 
was the preſuming to claim a right of impoſing 
this ſyſtem upon the conſciences of their fellow 
Chriſtians. Did Luther with ſuch unparalleled 
intrepidity and ſucceſs attack the uſurpations of 
the Papal chair, only to aſſume the exerciſe of 
the Papal prerogatives in his own perſon? Was 
Calvin crucified for us, or were we baptized 
into the name of Melanton? By theſe means, 
however, a moſt formidable barrier was oppoſed 
to the farther progreſs of reformation and im- 
provement: and the errors of Proteſtantiſm in 
conſequence ſtruck almoſt as deep a root, and 
by ſucceeding reformers were found ſcarcely leſs 
difficult to eradicate than thoſe of Popery itſelf. 

Among 
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_ Amongſt the principal of thoſe errors, many 


of the moſt learned, zealous, and intelligent 
Chriſtians have not ſcrupled to rank the doarine 
of the Trinity. And notwithſtanding the com- 
bined ſupport of the ſpiritual and temporal 
powers, the impreſſion made by the arguments 
of its opponents is ſuch as juſtly to create the 
alarm and apprehenſion of its advocates. In the 
gradual extenſion, however, of religious and 
philoſophical enquiry, not merely the proper 
Deity of Chriſt, and the abſolute equality of the 
Son and Spirit to the Gon and FATHER of ALL, 
were rejected as doftrines deſtitute of the ſlighteſt 
foundation in reaſon or ſcripture, but even the 
pre-exiſtence of Chriſt was affirmed to be a no- 
tion equally groundleſs, And men the moſt 
eminent for integrity, learning and ability, have 
declared their firm conviction, that Chriſt al- 
ſumed no higher or more exalted charatter than 
that of Prophet of the MosT His6n ; that he was 
neither of angelic or ſuper-angelic origin, but 
ſtrictly and properly, in the apoſtolic language 
of St. Peter, “ a man approved of Gop,” by 
ſigns and wonders which Gov did by him. The 
grounds of this perſuaſion, ſo contrary to the 
commonly received opinions relative to the per- 
ſon and dignity of Chriſt, may be properly com- 
priſed under three general heads Arguments 

deduced from Reaſon, Scripture, and Antiquity. 
L 4 The 
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The doctrine of the Trinity has often been al- 
leged to be, inits own nature, incapable of proof. 
To affirm that there are three perſons, each of 
* whom is poſſeſſed of all divine perfections, i. e. 
each of whom is perfect Gop; and, at the ſame 
time to maintain that they conſtitute not three 
Goss, but one Gov, is a groſs and palpable con- 
tradition; the truth of which not the united teſ- 
timony of men and angels could ever be ſuf— 
ficient to eſtabliſh, If, upon the extravagant ſup- 
poſition, therefore, that this ſhould be actually 
aſſerted upon the authority of miracles them- 
ſelves, it would be impoſſible to believe; we cculd 
only feel ourſelves loſt in aſtoniſhment. This, 
however, it muſt be acknowledged, is not ſtrialy 
true with regard to that ſyſtem which repreſents 
Chriſt, not as the ſecond perſon in this incom- 
prehenſible Trinity, but as a diſtin and ſubordi- 
nate being, though of a nature tranſcendantly ex- 
alted and glorious; as ſuſtaining the charaQers of 
Creator, Preſerver, and Governor of the uni- 
verſe; as exerciſing, therefore, in yirtue of that 
authority which he derives immediately from 
Gov, almighty power from eternal ages; the 
effect in this inſtance being affirmed coeval with 
the cauſe, as the rays of light are coeval with the 
Tun. That it ſhould be neceſſary or expedient 
for a being, inveſted with this ineffable glory and 
majeſty, to caſt aſide his moſt divine array, and 
wrap 
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wrap his Godhead in a veil of fleſh and blood, is 
a doftrine at which reaſon ſo forcibly revolts, 
that, if it is calmly reflected upon, it can never 
be adopted upon any evidence of which it is even 
poſſible to conceive the fallibility, When we 
contemplate the vaſt, the boundleſs extent of 
creation; the innumerable worlds, ſyſtems, and 
ſyſtems of ſyſtems which it contains; this ter- 
reſtrial globe and all which it inherits muſt ap- 
pear to us as leſs than a grain of ſand upon the 
ſea-ſhore; and we feel ourſelves almoſt annihi- 
lated in the conſciouſneſs of our own inſignifi- 
cance. That the mighty Maker of the univerſe 
ſhould become incarnate, and ſuffer death upon 
the croſs in order to atone for the fins of mortal 
men, is a monſtrous idea: ſuch as cannot, and 
ought not to be ſuppoſed true, if the religion, 
which is ſaid to teach ſo extravagant and incre- 
dible a doctrine, can, with leſs violence to reaſon 
and probability, be deemed falſe, or its genuine 
ſenſe and meaning perverted by erroneous in- 
terpretations. 

The truth of Chriſtianity, therefore, being pre- 


ſuppoſed, let us proceed to conſider the ſcrip- 


tural evidence upon which this enormous faith 
is founded. And ſurely, as it is a dottrine ſo 
new and ftrange, ſo remote from all our pre- 
conceived ideas of reaſon, it is natural to expe 
that it ſhould be expreſsly and explicitly taught, 

c | | | if 
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if not by Chriſt himſelf, at leaſt by the Apoſtles 
immediately commiſſioned by him to promulgate 
the great truths and myſteries of the goſpel. It 
is univerſally acknowledged, that the Jews en- 
tertained no idea that the Meſſiah was deſtined 
at his appearance to aſſume any higher character 
than that of a man. A great temporal prince and 
conqueror they certainly expected; and we 
plainly perceive with how much difficulty this 
prejudice was eradicated from the minds, even 
of the moſt ſincere converts to Chriſtianity. But 
it does not appear, from the evangelical hiſtories, 
that they expreſſed the leaſt ſurpriſe at the com- 
munication of the ſublime and myſterious doc- 
trine reſpetting the divine or ſuper-angelic nature 
of Chriſt. Nay, the moſt zealous of its advo- 
cates may be ſafely challenged to produce a 
fingle paſſage in thoſe hiſtories which can, with 
the leaſt colour of plauſibility, be ſuppoſed writ- 
ten with the primary and expreſs defign of incul- 
cating that doctrine, the introduttion to St. John's 
goſpel excepted; which was not written for many 
years after thoſe of the other Evangeliſts ; which 
certainly profeſſes not to teach any novelty, and 
which is very eaſily capable of another, and more 
rational interpretation. In the Apoſtolic epiſ- 
tles, alſo, the utmoſt that can be pretended is, 
that this ſacred myſtery is occaſionally hinted at, 
or alluded to, þut no where is it expreſsly and 

unequiyocally 
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ynequivocally taught. Nor does there appear 
any ſymptoms in the Chriſtian church, at this pe- 
riod, of that inexpreſſible awe and amazement 
which a diſcovery of this nature could nat fail 
to excite. And whatever judgment may be 
formed of a comparatively inconfiderable num- 
ber of paſſages, obſcured by the uſe of Jewiſh 
idioms, and Oriental modes of phraſeology highly 
figurative and tropical, it cannot but be acknow- 
ledged that Chriſt is uſually repreſented, eyen in 
the writings of St. Paul himſelf, as a man diſtin- 
guiſhed from all other men, not by the ſuperi- 
ority of his nature, but by the dignity of his 
office. He is tiled by that Apoſtle, © the man 
whom God ordained.” He obſerves, “ that as 
by man came death, by man came alſo the reſyr- 
rettion of the dead.” And he expreſsly aſſerts 
that © there is one Gop, and one Mediator be- 
tween Gop and man, the Man Chriſt Jeſus.” 
The future exaltation of Chriſt is uniformly aſ- 
ſerted to be the reward of his ſervices and ſuffer- 
ings on earth; but, if the glories of his pre- 
exiſtent ſtate were ſuch as have been deſcribed, 
what can this reward mean; or what addition of 
power or of dignity could he poſſibly receive? 
Throughout the whole of the New Teſtament, no 
uſe is made of this extraordinary doarine of an 
incarnate Gop; no argument is grounded upon 
it, no neceſlity is alleged or pretended for it. 
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And the meek and lowly language of Chriſt 
himſelf is, „ that of his own ſelf he could do 
nothing.” „ That the words which he ſpake 
were not his own, but his Father's who ſent 
him.” And * that his Father within him did the 
works.“ 

If we permit ourſelves properly to refle upon 


theſe conſiderations, it will be impoſſible not to 


admit, that the general tenor of ſcripture is not 
only unfavourable to, but abſolutely incompa- 
tible with, the ideas uſually embraced of what is 
tiled the doarine of the incarnation; a term not to 
be found throughout the entire canon of ſerip- 
ture, and the novelty of which is itſelf a proof 
of the novelty; i. e. the falſehood of the opinion 
which it was invented to expreſs, Certainly, 
we may venture to affirm, that a dottrine of this 
high and tranſcendent nature, which is never 


expreſsly taught, can never be incidentally al- 


Juded to. And if, with candor and impartiality, 
we endeayour to aſcertain the genuine meaning 
of thoſe paſſages which are uſually adduced in 
ſupport of it, we ſhall ſoon be convinced, how 
very few there are which contain any real diffi- 
culty. And it is very certain, that a conſtrue- 
tion which may at firſt ſtrike us as harſh, forced, 
and unnatural, will frequently appear, when we 
become familiarized to it, not only juſt, but 
ealy and obvious. It is very remarkable, that 

the 
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the figurative ſenſe of the paſſage, + This 3s my 
body,” ſeemed to Luther ſo violently ſtrained, 
that he could never prevail upon himſelf to re- 
linquiſh the dottrine of the real preſence; 
though he was ſenſible, as he tells us, that by. 
this means it was in his power to give a great 
blow to Popery. © Mais je ſuis enſerre,” ſays 
he, © je ne puis me degager: les paroles du 
texte ſont trop forte. Ceci eſt mon corps, ceci 
eſt mon ſang : & rien n'eſt capable de les oter de 
mon eſprit.“ Indeed, all the numerous diſputa- 
tions between the Proteſtants and Papiſts, rela- 
tive to this ſubject, concur to prove, that a topic 
of controverſy, ſuppoſed by men diſtinguiſhed 
for their learning and talents to be involved in 
inextricable difficulties, ſuch as no human ſaga- 
city would, as they doubtleſs imagined, ever be 
equal to the ſolution of, may be in itſelf one 
of the cleareſt and plaineſt of all queſtions. 
And this the Unitarians affirm to be likewiſe true, 
as to the controverſies reſpetting the divinity 
and incarnation of Chriſt. And upon thele in- 
tereſting points the argument from antiquityy of 
which it is now propoſed to exhibit a very ge- 
neral view, reflects alſo, as they apprehend, 
great additional light. | 

It is perfectly well known, that at the com- 
mencement of the Chriſtian era, and for ſeveral 
centuries preceding as well as ſucceeding that 
period, 
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period, the Platonic ſyſtem of philoſophy was 
almoſt univerſally prevalent; the original prin- 
ciples of which may be clearly trated back to 
their undoubted ſource, in that celebrated Orien- 
tal ſyſtem, which, from the earlieſt antiquity, 
was adopted by the ſages of Hindoſtan, and 
which is maintained by them, with little variation, 
to the preſent day. For many years after the 
firſt promulgation of Chriſtianity, notwithſtanding 
the unqueſtionable exiſtence of Unitarian prin- 
ciples, it evidently appears, that the only tenets 
avowed by the profeſſors of that religion, which 


excited any degree of general alarm, or to which 


the appellation of hereſy was ever applied, were 
thoſe of the Gnoſtics, the principal leaders of 
whom were ambitious of diſtinguiſhing them- 


ſelves as men of refinement and ſpeculation : 


who were deſirous of doing honor to Chriſtia- 
nity, by blending it with the principles, of that 
vain philoſophy to which they were previouſly 
and extravagantly attached. Conſidering it as 
an incontrovertible axiom, that matter was in it- 
ſelf baſe and vile, and the primary ſource of all 
evil; and that the ſoul, or intelleQual principle, 
was an effluence or emanation from the divine 


eſſence; they contended that this prinoiple, in 
Chriſt, was a celeſtial emanation of the higheſt 
order and dignity; and that though Chriſt ap- 


peared in form and faſhion as a man, this appear- 
ance 
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ance was altogether deluſive, being the mere in- 
ſubſtantial ſemblance of a human body, which 
this celeſtial intelligence, or on, to uſe the 
philoſophical term, condeſcended to aſſume 


during his reſidence on earth. The real Chriſt, 


therefore, neither ſuffered nor died; and the ig- 
nominy of the croſs could be no longer the ſub- 


ject of reproach. They allo, in perfect conſiſt- 
ency with their general principles, oppoſed the 
doctrine of a reſurrection; regarding it, in the 


perſon of Chriſt, as a miraculous deluſion of the 
ſenſes; and aſſerting it to be true, as to Chriſ- 
tians in general, only in a figurative ſenſe, as de- 
noting the commencement of a life of holineſs 
and virtue: and that the ſoul, being in its own 
nature immortal, would continue to exiſt after 
the diſſolution of the body, which they regarded 
not merely as an uſeleſs, but diſgraceful incum- 


1 


brance. This ſyſtem, which was daringly ad- 


vanced even in the apoſtolic age, is repeatedly 


animadverted upon, in the apoſtolic writings, 


with great ſeverity and indignation; and autho- 
ritatively condemned by them, as a groſs and 
manifeſt corruption of the ſimplicity of the goſ- 
pel. St. Paul exhorts Timothy “ to ſhun pro- 
fane and vain babblers, whoſe word will eat as 
.doth a canker, of whom is Hymenzus and Phi- 
letus; who concerning the truth have erred, 
ſaying, that the reſurreftion is paſſed already, 
and 
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and overthrow the faith of ſome.” And again, 
« Avoid fooliſh queſtions and genealogies ;" al- 
luding, probably, to the intricate and idle diſ- 
putes prevailing amongſt theſe philoſophers re- 
ſpeRing the generation of the different orders of 
(Eons. * A man that is an heretic,” and Gnoſ- 
ticiſm, as far as the hiſtory of opinions can be 
traced, was the ſole hereſy of the times, © after 
the firſt and ſecond admonition rejett.” St. Peter 
apparently alludes to the ſame claſs of profeſſing 
_ Chriſtians, when he ſpeaks of thoſe “ who 
brought in damnable hereſies, denying the Lord, 
that bought them.” And a great part-of St. 
John's firſt and ſecond epiſtles conſiſts in vehe- 
ment exhortations and exclamations againſt theſe 

fantaſtical and dangerous notions ; borrowed, in- 
deed, from the faſhionable philoſophy of the 
times, and preſenting to the men of refinement 
in that age a moſt ſplendid and captivating 
aſpeQ. That which was from the beginning,” 
ſays the Apoſtle, obviouſly alluding to the denial 
of che true and proper corporeality of Chriſt, 
& that which we have heard, which we have ſcen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and 
our hands have handled, of the word of life, 
that which we have ſeen and heard declare we 
unto you.—Beloved, believe not every ſpirit, 
but try the ſpirits whether they be of Gop; be- 
cauſe many falle teachers are gone out into the 
world, 
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world. Hereby know ye the ſpirit of God: 
every ſpirit that confeſſes that Jeſus Chriſt is 
come in the fleſh, is of God: and every ſpirit 
that confeſſes not that feſus Chriſt is come in the 
fleſh, is not of God. And this is the ſpirit of 
| Antichriſt, whereof ye have heard that it ſhould 
come, and now already is it in the world.” It 
13 reaſonable to believe, that the farther diffuſion 
of the then inviting and ſpecious, but now ex- 
ploded notions of Gnoſticiſm, was effectually 
reſtrained by the influence of thele ſalutary and 
ſeaſonable, admonitions, and that the generality 
of Chriſtians eſcaped the contagion of this per- 
nicious hereſy. Unfortunately, however, after 
an interval of no very long duration, opinions 
originating in the ſame ſyſtem of philoſophy, 
and equally remote from the purity and ſimplicity 
of the religion of Jeſus, were revived and pro- 
pagated with far greater ſucceſs ; inſomuch, that 
they were, by degrees, completely incorporated 
irito the popular ſyſtem of Chriſtianity, where 
they ſtill retain their place ; and are even at this 
day regarded as the pillars of the orthodox and 
Catholic faith. 

PLaTo, after the example of the Oriental 
philoſophy, maintained the exiſtence of three diſ- 
tin principles in nature: the Supreme Being, 
whom he ſtiles &, or “ the Good;” the divine 
mind, or intelle&, diſtinguiſhed by the appella- 
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tions of , or he; and laſtly wopS+, or the viſi- 
ble material ſyſtem. Such is the impenetrable 
darkneſs and obſcurity which pervade the writ- 
ings of this celebrated ancient, that it is impoſſi- 
ble to aſcertain whether he really meant to incul- 
cate the doctrine of three originally diſtintt in- 
telligent principles, or, which is more probable, 
of one omnipotent agent, diſtinguiſhed by dif- 
ferent names, and repreſented under different 
modifications, The learned Cudworth, indeed, 
has aſſerted, that Plato, in his ſecond epiſtle to 
Dionyſius, mentions a trinity of divine hypoſ- 
taſes : but it is not eaſy to infer this from the 
following quotation from that epiſtle, which is, 
however, ſuppoſed to be the paſſage alluded to, 
as the beſt authority for his aſſertion which it 
affords ; « laps r Tarrur, &c. All things are 
about the King of all: and all things are for the 
fake of him, and he 1s the author of every thing 
that is fair and good : but the ſecond about the 
ſecond, and the third about the third. The 
mind of man may ſtretch itſelf to learn what 
theſe things are, looking at thoſe which reſem- 
ble them, of which none do it ſufficiently : but 
with reſpe& to the King, and the things of which 
I ſpeak, there is nothing like them.” Epiſt. ad 
Dionyſium, II. p. 670. It is certain, however, 
that if Plato himſelf did not believe the real ex- 
iſtence of three diſtintt intelligent principles, 

; this 
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this © Academic Angel,” as Maximus Tyrius 
ſtiles him, in the rapture of admiration, fre- 
quently expreſſes himſelf in ſuch highly figura- 
tive and myſtical language, reſpetting the pro- 
perties or energies of the , or divine intel- 
lea, and the Yu» «owe, or ſoul of the univerſe, 
as. was obviouſly calculated to perplex and mil. 
lead the imaginations of his diſciples. 


Philo, the learned Helleniſtic Jew, in particular, 


who flouriſhed in the apoſtolic age, being a pro- 
found adept in this philoſophy, and regarding it 
with great admiration, attempted, with wonder- 
ful ſucceſs and applauſe, to incorporate it with 
that religion, to which he retained a zealous at- 
tachment. Arguing, therefore, on the platonic 
idea, that the t, or ye, was an intellectual 
principle, diſtin from, though intimately and 


myſteriouſly connected with the ayav, or ro . 


% the Good,” or © the One,” from whom it 


proceeded, and to whom it was ſubordinate ; he 


boldly maintained, that this Locos was the me- 
dium of all the divine communications rdcorded 
in the ſacred writings. Angels and prophets, 
therefore, he conſidered as acting under the im- 
mediate influence and inſpiration of this divine 
energy; and the Meſſiah himſelf, agreeably to 
this theory, would be diſtinguiſhed from all the 
preceding prophets only by poſſeſſing a double 
portion of the ſame ſpirit. In the magnificent 
M 2 lan- 
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language of Platoniſm, Philo ſtiles the Logos, or 
the divine power and wiſdom actually perſoni- 
fied, „ that ſuper-celeſtial ſtar which is the 
ſource of the viſible ſtars, and from which they 
derive their reſpective ſplendors.“ And deem- 
ing any ſpecies of active exertion inconſiſtent 
with the ineffable nature and dignity of the Su- 
preme Being, who was ſuppoſed to be continu- 
ally abſorbed in the contemplation of his own 
perfections, the Logos, which was ſaid to flow 
from the divine eſſence as a river from a foun- 
tain, or as the beams of light from the ſun, was 
repreſented as a kind of ſecondary power or 
principle: the eg, to whom was delegated 
the mighty taſk of forming, preſerving, and 
governing the intellectual as well as viſible and 

material univerſe. Fr 
This being the general ſtate of philoſophical 
opinions, or of thoſe myſtical reveries worthy of 
a Behmen or a Swedenborg, which were dignified 
with that appellation, the effeAs produced by 
theſe opinions, upon the pure and genuine ſyſtem 
of Chriſtianity, could not but ſoon become ap- 
parent. Thoſe early converts to Chriſtianity 
from Heatheniſm, who appertained to the higher 
claſles of life, and who had been educated in all 
the learning of the times, notwithſtanding their 
change of religion, ſtill retained their predilec- 
tion 
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tion for that ſyſtem of philoſophy with which they 
were, before their converſion, ſo much ena- 
moured*, , This predilection, which they in- 
| herited 


Let thoſe, who affect to hold all metaphyſical inveſtiga- 
tions with contempt, take the trouble to compare the writ- 
ings of Locke, Hartley, and Hume, with the barbarous jargon, 
current in the School of Plato; and then, if they pleaſe, deny 
its utility and importance. Metaphyfics, having an inſepa- 
rable connection with ethics, ethics with politics, and poli- 
tics with every department of civil and ſoeial life, it is, in- 
deed, impoſſible to eſtimhte the full extent of their influence. 
If the quotations in the text do not ſufficiently dilplay the 
darkened ſtate of the human underſtanding, while under the 
dominion of theſe wild chimeras, we may take a farther 
leſſon from Plotinus, one of the moſt celebrated Platoniſts of 
antiquity : “ As the divinely ſolitary principle of things,” ſays 
this admired commentator, and ixterpreter of the doctrines of 
Plato, © is perfectly ſimple, it neceſſarily follows, that he mutt 
be perfectly ſufficient and perpetually exuberant. Hence, he 
muſt be a producing cauſe; and that which he firſt produces 
muſt be the moſt ſimilar of all things to himſelf: and this is 
no other than intellect. Now this intellect, on account of its 
perfect fimilitude tg THE ONE, contains all multitude in occult 
and in diſtant union; for, it is requiſite that multitude ſhould 
exiſt occultly, before it is ſcattered abroad and diffuſed into 
ſeparate forms; and that it ſhould be concealed in the pro- 
found receſſes of intellect, before it emerges into the diffuſed 
ſplendors of multitude, perfectly divided and diſtinct: juſt 
as the duad is poſterior to unity, and contains number without 
being perfect number itſelf, But, as it is neceſſary that this 
oocult multitude ſhould be perfectly diffuſed, in order to the 
actual diyerſity of things, and the exiſtencg of the ſenſiblo 
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herited from their anceſtors, appears to have de- 
ſcended in full force to their ſucceſſors. Juſtin 
Martyr confeſſes himſelf © charmed with the Pla: 
tonic doctrine of ideas.” * The Greek philo- 
ſophy,” ſays Clemens Alexandrinus “ cleanſes the 
mind and prepares it for the reception of faith.” 
And Minucius Felix pronounces it “ in its ge- 
neral principles nearly co. incident with Chriſ- 
tianity.“ Athenagoras publicly taught the Pla- 
tonic philoſophy at Alexandria. And Auſtin, 
who in ability roſe perhaps ſuperior to all his 
cotemporaries, and who was in learning fecond 


only to Jerome, acknowledges that he was recon- 


ciled to the doctrine of the Trinity by reading 
the works of Plato; that otherwiſe he ſhould 
have embraced the doctrine of Photinus, and 
have thought Chriſt a mere man. He even goes 


world, hence a third proceſſion originates, in which multi- 
titude no longer ſubſiſts, in indiviſible union, but proceeds 
from the ſanctuary of intellect into abſolute diverſity and ſe- 
paration. And this third principle is no other than ſoul, 
which expands the impartibility of intelle&, and unfolds all 
that was involved in the unity of intellectual perception. 
Beſides theſe, there can be no other principle; for, after the 
cauſe by which multitude is perfectly evolved, nothing but 
the gradation and diverſities of multitude can ſubſiſt.“ If 
there is no merit in breaking the bonds of that intellectual 
thraldom, in which the human mind had been for 2000 years 
captivated, then let the name of Locke be blotted out of the 
catalogue of illuſtrious men, and-his e work be con- 


fo 
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fo far as to ſay that, by changing a few words 
and ſentences, the Platoniſts would become Chriſ- 
tians, as many of them of later times have done.” 
And he expreſly informs us, that in divers Pla- 
tonic treatiſes, he had met with St. John's doc- 
trine of the Logos, © non quidem,” to uſe his own 
words, „his verbis, ſed hoc idem omnino multis 
et multiplicibus ſuaderi rationibus _ in prin- 
cipio erat verbum, &c.“ 

The learned and philoſophical Chriſtians, 
therefore, proceeding upon the complex ſuppo- 
ſition that the religion of Jeſus was true, and that 
the philoſophy of Plato was allo true, thought 
themſelves, doubtleſs, very uſefully and laudably 
employed in reconciling theſe two ſchemes, and 
in blending their religious and philoſophical the- 
ories into one general ſyſtem. As the Logos was 
acknowledged to be the grand medium of com- 
munication between Gop and his creatures, and 
was frequently ſpoken of as a divine power or 
attribute, as well as agent, it was eaſy to advance, 
without exciting any very general alarm, as Juſtin 
Martyr ventured, and perhaps firſt ventured to 
do, that the divine Logos being extended to, and 
actually dwelling, or reſiding in the man Chriſt 
Jeſus, it was of the effence of the Catholic faith 
to maintain, that in his perſon the divine and 
human natures were conjoined in ſtri& and indif- 
toluble union. For, in explaining this aſſertion, 
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he heſitated not to ſay, & that the philoſophy of 
the Greeks was inſpired by the ſame Logos: that 
all the truths, taught by ſages and legiſlators, 
were diſcovered by this Logos: that Socrates was 
poſſeſſed of a portion of the ſame Logos; which 
diſplayed itſelf in various forms, which was com- 
municated in different degrees for different pur- 
poſes; and which was, indeed, no other than 
the wiſdom, the power, and glory of him by 
whom it was generated,” If the generality of 
plain unlettered Chriſtians preſumed to guels at 
the meaning of this myſtical jargon, certainly all 
they could infer from it would be, that Chrift 
was a prophet not diſtinguiſhed from other pra- 
phets, except by peculiar manifeſtations of the 
divine favour; that the power, the wiſdom, and 
the glory of God, were moſt conſpicuouſly diſ- 
played in the perſon of Chriſt; and that they 
might, in this ſenſe, be ſaid to reſt upon him, and 


to reſide in him. And, in this ſenſe, it muſt 


have appeared perfettly conſiſtent with the 
famous declaration with which St. John intro- 
duces his goſpel, E, agyn ο My, &c. That 
aged and yenerable Apoſtle perceiving, doubt- 
leſs, the prevailing attachment to the Platonic 
ſyſtem, and, probably, apprehenſive that the 
admired and favourite hypotheſis of the perſoni— 
hcation of the Logos might, by Chriſtian philoſo- 
phers, be applied to Chriſt in the ſame myſtical 

{cnle 
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ſenſe as it had already been by Philo and other 
Jewiſh Platoniſts to the preceding prophets ; 
nay, perhaps, knowing this to be actually the 
caſe, takes occaſion, expreſsly and plainly, to 
declare, that the Logos was not a diſtintt intelli- 
gent principle, but that it was no other than 
Gop himſelf, or the divine wiſdom operating 
from eternity, in the execution of the divine 
purpoſes, and ſhining with peculiar luſtre and 
glory in the great work of redemption : thus 
raiſing, as it ſhould ſeem, an inſuperable barrier 
againſt the progreſs of the dangerous opinion 
reſpecting the diſtintt perſonal exiſtence of the 
Logos. But. truth, reaſon, and common ſenſe, 
had long fince vaniſhed in the general rage of 
_ philoſophizing; and means were cafily found to 
obviate this difficulty. The Loges, by all the 
Platoniſts, was ſpoken of, without any ſcruple, 
as a power or attribute of the Supreme Being : 
but then they affirmed, that what was predicated 
of the divine eſſence muſt be underſtood alſo of 
his powers; for the divine eſſence and energy 
were {ſynonymous ; and that the Logos, though a 
power, poſſeſſed an eternal and divine eſſence, 
and conſequently a diſtin& and proper ſub ſiſt- 
ence. © The Logos of Gov,” ſays Origen, * is 
unlike that of all other perſons. No other Logos 
is living ; no other Logos is Gop; no other Logos 
was in the beginning with him whoſe Logos it 
was,” 
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was.” 6 The breathings of Gop, fays Lac. 
tantius, “ have a permanent exiſtence and eſ- 
ſence; becauſe he is immortal, and is the giver 
of eſſence and life.” The Chriſtian Platoniſts, 
therefore, were perfectly ſatisfied that St. John 
had affirmed nothing inconſiſtent with the prin- 
ciples of Platoniſm. For as they maintained 
that the Logos was both eſſence and attribute; 
as they affirmed that this principle was of the 
ſame ſubſtance with the Father, though poſſeſſed 
of a diſtint ſubſiſtence, they inferred from 
St. Jobn's own declaration, that Chriſt, or the 
Logos, which, by an eaſy figure, was ſaid to be 
made fleſh, was, truly and properly, Gop; thus 
boldly afcribing to the Apoſtle their own wild 
conceits and exquiſite abſurdities. And as they 
transferred, with the ſame facility, this mode of 


reaſoning, if ſuch it can be ſtiled, to the Holy 


Spirit, the ay myo, ſo frequently mentioned in 
the ſacred writings, and which was acknowledged 
to be alſo an attribute denoting the power or 
energy of the , expreſſed the underſtanding 
or wiſdom of the Father, in about goo years after 
the death of Chriſt, in conſequence of a decree 
of the Council of Nice, ratified and confirmed 
by the ſovereign will and pleaſure of the Empe- 
ror Conſtantine, the Catholic doctrine of a Tri- 
nity of hypoſtaſes, in one divine eſſence, was 
finally eſtabliſhed, 

This 
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This triumph of Platoniſm over Chriſtianity 
did not, however, as the advocates for Unitari- 
aniſm allege, take place, without a.very long and 
violent oppoſition, which at different times and 


in different ſtages of orthodoxy diſplayed itſeIfin 


various modes and forms. It will be proper to 
add a few obſervations which may throw a ray of 
light, however faint, upon this part of the ſubject. 
It is urged as a faft moſt remarkable and im- 
portant, that the antient Jewiſh Chriſtians, who 
were diſtinguiſhed from the Gentile converts, by 
the names of Ebionites or Nazarenes, arc acknow- 
ledged to have been, without exception, Uni- 
tarians, and in this faith they abided ſo long as 
they had any exiſtence as a Chriſtian church. 
And it appears, from a great variety of evidence, 
that the majority even of the Gentile Chriſtians 
were alſo, from the earlieſt times, believers in 
the proper humanity of Chriſt; and that it con- 
tinued to be the prevailing and popular creed for 
ſeveral centuries. The fathers of the church, 
unable to controvert the fat, endeavour to ac- 
count for it by ſuch means as they judged leaſt 
unfavourable to the credit of the orthodox ſyſ- 
tem. The ſolution which ſeems to have afforded 
them moſt ſatisfaction was, that the ſublime docs 
trines of the pre-exiſtence and divinity of Chriſt 
were inculcated by the Apoſtles with great caution 
and reſerve, leſt the reception of Chriſtianity it- 
| ſelf 
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ſelf ſhould be impeded by them: as the minds 
of the multitude were too groſs to apprehend 
and digeſt doctrines of ſo recondite and myſteri- 
ous a nature. Chryſoſtom ſays, © that the doc- 
trine of Chriſt's incarnation not being taught at 
firſt, it was proper for the Apoſtle John to dwell 
upon it, and from things groſs and ſenſible gra- 
dually to aſcend higher. He it was,” ſays the 
holy Father, who firſt lighted up the lamp of 
theology.” Athanaſius affirms, “ that not even 
the bleſſed diſciples themſelves were fully per- 
ſuaded concerning Chriſt's divinity, till the Holy 
Spirit came upon them at the day of Pentecoſt, 
And he elſewhere highly applauds & the prudence 
of the bleſſed Apoſtles, who in the firſt place 
taught the humanity of our Saviour to the Jews, 
that they might afterwards bring them to the be- 
lief of his divinity.” © The blefſed Peter,” ſays 
Theodoret, 5 preaching to the Jews, meaſures 
his doctrine by the weakneſs of his hearers ; 
for he ſays, Jeſus of Nazareth, a man approved 
of God amongſt you. This he ſtiles © milk fit for 
babes in faith; but for the perfect in faith, there 
was need of ſtrong meat—the ſublime philoſo- 
phy concerning Chriſt.” Jerome informs us“ that 
St. John wrote his goſpel at the entreaty of the 
biſhops of Aſia, to oppole the prevailing opinion 
of the Ebionites, which at length compelled him 
to make a declaration of Chriſt's divine nature.” 

| „What 
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& What none of the other evangeliſts have taught 
us,” ſays Theophylact, © John has thundered forth. 
For as they confined their narratives to what 
happened to Chriſt in the body, and ſpeak no- 
thing clearly or expreſsly of eternal generation, 
it was to be feared that ſome earthly minded ſouls, 
who had no reliſh for what was truly ſublime, 
would thence imagine, that Chriſt had no exiſt- 
ence from the Father before he was born of Mary, 
which was actually the hereſy of Paul, Biſhop of 
Samoſata, and therefore the great John declares 
his heavenly generation.” The caution aſcribed 
to the Apoſtles ſeems to have extended itſelf to 
their immediate companions and ſucceſſors : and 
the moſt antient Chriſtian writings are thoſe 
which at leaſt ſerves the purpoſe of orthodoxy to 
quote. Photius, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, in 
the ninth century, remarks, “ that Clement calls 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt high prieſt and patriarch,- 
but gives him none of the more lofty and divine 

nudes,” | 
The evidence of the fatt for which ſuch pains 
were taken to account, viz. that the Chriſtian 
world was in general Unitarian, is far, however, 
from being merely indirect and inferential. Teſti- 
monies may be produced clear, explicit, and de- 
ciſive. Origen expreſsly affirms that the whole 
body of Jewiſh believers were included under the 
denomination of Ebionites, which amounts to a 
virtual 
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virtual information, corroborated indeed by abun- 


dant collateral evidence, that the whole body of 
Jewiſh believers were Unitarian Chriſtians ; and 


indeed to them the dottrine of a plurality of per- 


ſons in the Godhead muſt have appeared groſs 
idolatry. The multitude of believers,” ſays 
this great man, ſpeaking of the ſtate of the Chriſ- 
tian world in general, “ are inſtructed only in the 
ſhadow of the Logos, and not in the true Lagos 
of Gop.” „There are,” ſays the fame writer, 
„ ſome 7m; who participate of the Logos which was 
from the beginning, the Logos which was with 
God, and the Legos which was Gop. But there 
are others who know nothing but Chriſt, and him 


crucified ; the Logos which was made fleſh. Such 


is the multitude . of thoſe who are called 
Chriſtians.” Athanaſius complains of the pre- 
valency of the Unitarian principles amongſt the 
many, „ 2s; and aſſerts that the Son of Gop 
was {carcely preached in the churches. © Things 
ſublime and difficult,” he ſays, “ are not to be 
apprehended but by faith; and ignorant people 
mult fall, if they cannot be perſuaded to reſt in 
faith and avoid curious queſtions.” © There is,” 
as Cyril of Jeruſalem expreſſes himſelf, “ an 
apoſtacy in the boſom of the Church. Men have 
departed from the right faith ; ſome confounding 
the Son with the Father, others daring to ſay 
that Chriſt was created out of nothing.” The 

| mild 
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mild and ingenious Lattantius not merely ac- 
knowledges, but in effect juſtifies what Cyril thus 
denounces. For in ſpeaking of Chriſt's com- 
miſſion from Gov, he ſays, „Nor did he ever 
aſſert that he himſelf was Gop, becauſe he would 
not have kept the faith if being ſent to aboliſh 
the plarality of Gops, and to eſtabliſh the worſhip 
of one God, he had ſet up another beſides that 
one.” Jerom tells us *thatthe ſimple believers did 
not underſtand the ſcriptures as became their ma- 
jeſty.” © The majority,“ ſays Hilary, “think 
that as when all things are ſubjeR to Chriſt, Chriſt 


will be ſubjett to God, on account of his ſubjec- 


tion he is not God.” Baſil, who firſt attempted 
to introduce into the churches of Aſia Minor 
the orthodox doxology Glory to the Father, 
Son, and Spirit!” had a moſt vehement and fu- 
rious oppoſition to encounter. The zeal and 
obſtinacy of ſome, as he affirms, were ſuch, that 
they would rather cut Hut their tongues than 
aſcribe glory to the Spirit.” And he heavily 
complains that the leading perſons of his church 
were attached to the dottrines of Marcellus and 
Sabellius, that the myſtery of godlineſs was every- 
where laughed at. Lament with us,” ſays he, 
the only begotten is blaſphemed, and there is 
no one to contradict it.” And his cotemporary, 
Gregory Nazianzen, ſpeaking of the number of 
the 
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the orthodox, declares them “ to be the ſmalleſt 
of the tribes of Iſrael.” But the moſt ſtriking 
and remarkable declaration is perhaps-that of 
Tertullian, who poſitively aſſerts, though he at 
the ſame time deeply laments, „that the ſimple, 
the ignorant, and the unlearned, who conſtitute 
the majority of believers, not underſtanding that 
the. unity of God is to be maintained only with 
the æconomy, are ſhocked at this ceconomy, ex- 
paveſcunt ad ceconomiam,” and inſiſt that this 
number and diſpoſition of a trinity, is a diviſion 
of the unity. 'They charge us with being wor- 
ſhippers of two and even of three Gops, and 
matntain that they are the worſhippers of one 


| Gov only. We, they ſay, hold the monarchy. 


Even the Latins exclaim aloud for the monarchy, 
and the Greeks themſelves will not underſtand 


the economy.” In fine, ſo late as in the reign 


of the Emperor Theodoſius, the great Facundus, 
ſpeaking of the Unitarian dottrine, avers “ that 
the Apoſtles were once imperfet in the faith, be- 
lieving too little concerning Chriſt; but they 
were not upon this account heretics: for they 
were even then inveſted with a divine commiſſion. 
How then, he candidly argues, can thoſe be con- 
ſidered as heretics who {till retain thoſe errone- 
ous opinions? How many are there even now 
in the fold of the faithful, who by merely par- 
; ticipating 
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ticipating in the ſacred myſteries, and by a ſimple 
obſervance of the commandments, we ſee render 
themſelves acceptable to God !” 

The oppoſition to the final: eſtabliſhment of the 
Trinitarian ſyſtem was not, however, entirely 
confined to the ample and illiterate. There were 
many intelligent and learned. Chriſtians, who, 
though by no means averſe to the philoſophy in 
vogue, had much juſter ideas of Chriſtian prin- 
ciples, and appear to have been greatly alarmed 
at the dangerous lengths which ſo many others of 
high reputation in the church ſeemed diſpoſed to 
go. Of this claſs were Sabellius, Paul of Sa- 
moſata, Marcellus of Ancyra, Photinus, &c. 
Theſe men, eminent in their day for knowledge 
and ability, conſpicuous by the dignity of their 
ſtation, and high in the' public eſtimation, agreed 
in aſſerting the undivided Deity of the Father, 
the-proper humanity of: the Son, in denying the 
perſonab exiſtence of the Logos, and in maintain- 
ing that the divinity of Chriſt was truly and 'nu- 
merically the ſame with that of the Father, which 
reſided in the perſon of Chriſt, and illuminated 
his mind by a kind of divine ray, or .celeſtial 
emanation. This was Chriſtian Unitarianiſm, with 


a ſlight mixture of Platonic myſticiſm. At a 


later period, the celebrated Arius, ſenſible, as is 
probable, of the abſurdity of the orthodox notion 
of the transformation of an attribute into a per- 
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ſon, introduced what was deemed a moſt alarming 
hereſy into the church, by advancing the dottrine 
of a created Logos: and by maintaining that 
Chriſt was not of the ſame, but only of a ſimilar 
ſubſtance with the Father; or to make uſe of the 
once famous original terms of diſtinftion, not 
oo but ore, In purſuing theſe opinions 
to their proper conſequences, he ventured to 
aſſert, that though all power and glory were given 
to Chriſt, there had been a period of time when 
he did not exiſt: that his deity was perfectly diſ- 
tint from that of the Father: and that Chriſt 
took not upon him a human ſoul, but that 
it was the deified ſuper-angelic ſpirit, which 
became incarnate, which ſuffered and died upon 
the croſs, This hypotheſis, however, ſtood in 
dire oppoſition to the plaineſt evidence both 
of ſcripture and antiquity, It had never before 
been doubted but that the ſcripture uniformly 
repreſented Chriſt as a man; and thoſe who 
affirmed him to be God as well as man had, as 
far back as opinions could be traced, fuppoſed 
the Logos or divine nature to be conjoined to the 
inferior or human nature of Chriſt, in what was 
ſtiled in the orthodox, © the hypoſtatic union.” 
But by this novel and alarming hypotheſis, Chriſt, 
inſtead of ſuſtaining the charatters of both God 
and man, was denied to be either truly God or 
truly man, And it plainly inculcated a doftrine, 
ED till 
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till this time unknown in the Chriſtian world, of 
a ſupreme and a fubordinate God—a doftrine 
irreconcileable with all juſt ideas of the unity of 
the divine nature, and which obviouſly ſubje&ed 
the religion of Chriſt to the heinous imputation of 
polytheiſm. This doctrine, however, which pro- 
feſſed to be a juſt medium between two oppoſite 
extremes, and which was indeed far more allur- 
ing to the imagination, than the ſimple creed of 
the vulgar, and far leſs abſurd. and irrational 
than the myſtical theology of the learned, very 
rapidly diffuſed itſelf, and at one period even 
bid fair to ſuperſede the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of or- 
thodoxy. At length, however, after a long and 
vehement ſtruggle, Trinitarianiſm gained that. 
complete aſcendency which it has ever fince 
preſerved; and in thc lapſe of ſucceſſive centuries 
the Chriſtian world gradually became as zealouſly 
attached to this doctrine, as it was formerly of- 
fended and even s$nockeD at it. 

In the preſent age, however, an age diſtin- 
guiſhed by the prevalence of the ſpirit of rational 
and liberal enquiry, we ſee that the antient 
ſyſtem of Unitarianiſm “ ſhakes off the duſt, and 
rears its reverend head.” It even ſeems to ad- 
vance with accelerated force and vigor; exhibit- 
ing the moſt auſpicious omens of an ultimate and 
complete triumph over the pride of learning, and 


the violence of power. 
| N 2 ESSAY 
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ESSAY VII. 


ANALYSIS OF BISHOP BUTLERS ANALOGY. 


6 

Tur analogy of religion, natural and re- 
vealed, to the conſtitution and courſe of nature,” 
by the celebrated Biſhop Butler, is the produc- 
tion of a very powerful and comprehenſive mind. 
The great and primary object of the labours of 
this learned prelate is not to exhibit the direct 
and regular proofs of.religion, either natural or 
revealed, but to diſcuſs what may be ſtiled the 
previous queſtion; or, in other words, to dif- 
play not the poſitive certainty, but the abſtratt 
credibility of the great truths which religion 
teaches. For if religion be ſuppoſed to incul- 
cate doQrines which are in themſelves either 
groſsly abſurd or highly improbable, the pofitive 
evidence in favor of them will make little im- 
preſſion, in compariſon of what it muſt neceſſa- 
rily do, if the mind were previouſly prepared 
for the reception of thoſe tenets, by a clear diſ- 
cernment of their general conſiſtency and agree- 
ment with the conſtitution and courſe of nature, 
or of the correſpondence of theſe abſtrad and 
ſpecu- 


OR 
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ſpeculative principles with the phenomena ac- 
tually preſented to our view. 

Pre- ſuppoſing, therefore, as the Re of 
this analogical reaſoning, the exiſtence of a ſu- 
preme intelligent cauſe, the creator, governor, 
and preſeryer of the univerſe, he attempts, with 
much ability and ſagacity, though in a flile un- 
commonly obſcure and intricate, to ſhew that the 
fundamental doctrines of natural and revealed 
religion are ſuch as might reaſonably be ex- 
petted to reſult from the divine wiſdom and be- 
nevolence, as thoſe attributes are actually dil- 


played in the works of creation and providence, 


and are encumbered with no other difficulties 
than ſuch as are perfedly analogous to thoſe with 
which the ſyſtem of nature, ſubſiſting independ- 
ent of all ſpeculation, is itfelf attended. And 
it is credible, therefore, and even, in a certain 
degree, probable, that both ſyſtems may proceed 
from the fame Divine Author, 

The doftrine of a future ſtate comes, Chap. I. 
under the Biſhop's conſideration as a principle 
of primary and eſſential importance in religion. 
And the natural credibility of this dottrine will, 
as he obſerves, ſtrike us very forcibly, if we ad- 
vert to that general law of nature, which has, in 
fact, deſiined all percipient, and, more particu- 
larly, all intelligent beings, to paſs through va- 
rious ſtates of progreſſive exiſtence, Whatever 

N 3 im- 
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improvements in knowledge and happineſs we 
are led to expett, it can ſcarcely be imagined that 
the change from the preſent mode of exiſtence to 
that future life which religion preſents to our 
view, will exceed, in magnitude and importance, 
the changes we have actually experienced ſince 
the commencement of our exiſtence, If an em- 
bryo in the womb, or an infant in the cradle, is, 
by the operation of a myſterious law of nature, 


transformed into a Lock, a Bacon, or a NRW- 


Ton; why ſhould it be deemed a thing impoſſible 
that the ſame law ſhould continue to operate, 
that farther changes may yet take place, and 
that higher degrees of improvement are ſtill at- 
tainable in, perhaps, ceaſeleſs and infinite pro- 
greſſion? In the lower orders of creation the 
ſame analogy is diſcernible. The eagle, the pea- 
cock, and the oſtrich: by what miracle of na- 
ture were they enabled to burſt the ſhell in which 
they were once confined, and to enter, by a ſud- 
den tranſition, into a new ſphere of action and 
enjoyment? Who could imagine that the mo- 
tionleſs and torpid aurelia would be ſoon meta- 
morphoſed into a gaudy and painted butterfly? 
Or, to deſcend to the vegetable and inanimate 
creation, who can reflect, without aſtoniſhment and 
admiration, that a feed thrown, perhaps, careleſsly 
into the earth, and apparently decaying and rot- 
ting there, ſhould revive in thè form of a roſe, a 

; lily, 
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lily, or a carnation; that a date ſhould ſhoot up 
into a beautiful and flouriſhing palm- tree; and 
an oak, the majeſtic growth of ages, ariſe from 
the mean and humble acorn? With all theſe 
wonderful viciſſitudes and progreſſive improve- 
ments of exiſtence in contemplation, who will 
venture to pronounce that it is inconſiſtent with 
the general laws by which the univerſe is regu- 
lated, that man, for whom all other things were 
made, ſhould himſelf be deſtined to riſe again, 
when the heavens are no more, to a ſtate of feli- 
city and glory, far ſuperior to the higheſt attain- 
ments of the preſent life? Though it is not pre- 
tended that this mode of reaſoning is ſufficiently 
concluſive to ſerve as a ſolid baſis of rational 
belief, yet it certainly affords ſuch preſumptions 
as make 1t highly irrational to refuſe attention to 
the proofs of this doctrine on pretext of its pre- 
vious incredibility. Here it would have been 
diſcreet in the learned prelate to have reſted ſa- 
tisfied ; for here the argument from analogy as 
to this point appears to ceaſe, On the contrary, 
he has with great labour and ingenuity attempted, 
it is to be feared in vain, to prove that the argu- 
ment extends much farther. And the conſide- 
ration upon which he lays the ſuperior ſtreſs is 
this; “ that there exiſts a general preſumption of 
the continuance of all things in the ſtate in which 
they arc, except we have ſome ſpecific ground to 
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believe that an alteration will take place. Thus 
we expedct, with the firmeſt confidence, that the 
ſun will emit the ſame heat and light to-morrow 
that he does to-day ; that the ſea will continue to 
ebb and flow with the ſame regularity, and that 
the earth, by revolving round its axis, will not 
ceaſe to produce the viciſſitudes of day and night. 
If, then, argues this philoſophical prelate, there 
is no poſitive ground or reaſon to believe that 
the diſſolution of the body implies the extinction 
of the percipient principle, we are authorized 
to conclude, from the ſtrongeſt analogy, that 
this principle, 1. e. properly ſpeaking, the man, 
or the living intelligent agent, continues to exiſt, 
notwithſtanding the diſſolution. of the organized 
material ſyſtem.“ 

According to this hypothetical ſtatement, the 
biſhop's reaſoning is indeed concluſive; but, un- 
ſortunately, in order to eſtabliſh the force, or 
even the reality of the analogy, it is neceſſary 
previouſly to demonſtrate that we have no poſi- 
tive or ſpecific ground to apprehend that the 
diſſolution of the body implies the ceſſation of 
perception. It 1s evident, therefore, that this 
pretended argument from analogy reſolves itſelf 
into a mere metaphyſical diſquiſition. For, if 
the metaphyſical argument, which is brought to 
prove the independency of perception upon ma- 
terial organization, 1s allowed to be juſt, there 
can 
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can be no difference of opinion as to the analo- 


gical argument which is founded upon it. But, 
admitting that perception is not, and cannot be 
the neceſlary reſult of any organical ſyſtem, yet 
as it is an unqueſtionable fa that perception, ſo 
farasour knowledge andexperienceextend, exiſts 
not but in conjunction with ſuch organization, 
the concluſion ſeems obvious, according to the 


rules of analogy, that it is incapable, as far as 


we can judge of the conſtitution of nature, of any 
{ſeparate exiſtence. To allege that the hypo- 
theſis of the ſeparate exiſtence of the percipient 
principle involves in it no contradiflion or ab- 
ſurdity, is futile and frivolous. For a mere poſ- 
Gbility, unſupported by evidence, is ſurely no 
ground of rational belief; but, when urged in 
oppoſition to adtual phenomena, it muſt, doubt- 
leſs, be rejected as a wild and random con- 
jedcture. | 

It is plain, then, that this argument from ana- 
logy is built upon a metaphyſical hypotheſis 
which is itlelf advanced in direct contraditlion to 
analogy. All that can fairly be inferred from 
the conceſſion that perception is the property of 


an immaterial ſubſtance, is tEis; that notwith- - 


ſtanding the diſſolution of the material ſyſtem, 
the immaterial ſubſtance will, agreeably to the 
analogy urged by the learned prelate, ſtall con- 
tinue to ſubſiſt: but that the exercile of the pro- 
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perty or power of perception will be entirely 
ſuſpended during its ſtate of ſeparation, which as 
the Biſhop himſelf obſerves, may be ſuppoſed, 
and yet the powers themſelves remain undeſtroy- 
ed. And as we have reaſon farther to believe 
from analogy, that exiſtence is not at firſt be- 
ſtowed, nor in any+inſtance continued, but to 
anſwer ſome purpoſe of utility, it is a rational 
concluſion, that the power of perception will ul- 
timately be reſtored by a re-union at the deſtined 
period with the former, or more probably with 
an highly improved and more exquiſite ſyllem of 
organization, 

The biſhop-proceeds in the following Chapters 
II. III. to prove that the moral government of 
God, and the final ſtate of retribution, are doc- 
trines of religion highly credible in themſelves, 
on the ground of their perfe& conſonancy to the 
actual courſe of nature, and the diſpenſations of 
providence in the preſent life. Indeed the ana- 
logy is here ſo ſtriking and forcible, that few per- 
ſons who admit the reality of a future ſtate pre- 
tend to doubt that it will be a ſtate of moral 
retribution. Nay, it may be juſtly affirmed, that 
the moral argument in favour of a future ſtate, 
deduced from the evident traces of a moral go- 
vernment already eſtabliſhed, and clearly diſcer- 
nible in the common courſe of nature and conſti- 
tution of things, 1s more lausfaQory than any 

metas» 
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metaphyſical argument which the moſt ſubtle rea- 
ſonings, and the moſt acute inveſtigation of the 
properties of matter and ſpirit have ever been 
able to ſupply. If then the poſitive declarations 
of religion, reſpecting the reality of a future ſtate 
olf exiſtence, are corroborated by the phænomena 
of nature, much more the information which it 
affords concerning the purpoſes of divine Provi- 
dence in this deſtination of man. Who can heſi- 
tate to believe that the moral government and 
diſcipline which has already commenced on earth, 
will be carried on in that unſeen world to which 
we are haſtening, and at length receive its final 
and complete accompliſhment ? 

The objettions which may be advanced againſt 
the general credibility of this ſyſtem admit of 
ſuch eaſy and deciſive anſwers from analogy, that 
in fact, little ſtreſs has been placed upon them by 
ſceptics themſelves, and they do not merit fo ela- 
borate a confutation as they have received from 
this zealous and learned prelate. It cannot be 
denied that we now live under a moral govern- 
ment, however imperfet it may be deemed, as 
terminating in the preſent life; that we are ſo 
conſtituted, as clearly to diſcern the ſuperior ex- 
cellence and dignity of virtue, and the obligation 
of regulating our conduct in conformity to its 
diftates. We cannot avoid perceiving, that the 
general tendencies of virtue are favourable to 

happinels ; 
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happineſs; and that vice is not only hateful in its 
own nature, but in the uſual and eſtabliſhed 
courle of things, leads to milery and ruin. Who 
then will dare to aſſert that religion teaches an 
incredible doftrine, when ſhe declares that to 
puniſh thoſe violations of the divine law which 
eſcape with impunity on earth, and to reward 
thoſe acts of exalted virtue which are here at- 
tended with immediate loſs and ſuffering, are the 
grand purpoſes which a future ſtate of retribution 
is intended to anſwer. But, ſays the vain and 
preſumptuous objettor, “Can it be imagined 
that Gop will for any offences committed againſt 
him, if ſuch can be ſuppoſed, avenge himſelf upon 
ſo ſeeble an adverſary? Wall he concern him- 
ſelf with the mean affairs of mortals? Will he 
ſtoop from his lofty throne to puniſh, with unre- 
lenting ſeverity, a being ſo weak and frail as man, 
ſo liable to error, ſo much the ſlave of prejudice 
and paſſion, ſo naturally prone to that which is evil 
and averſe to that which is good? If, as religion 
teaches, Gop is poſiciied of the attribute of infinite 
benevolence, the charatleriltics of his government 
muſt be indulgence and lenity. From his good- 
neſs we have every thing to hope; from his re- 
{entment we can have nothing to fear.” Are theſe 
your views? Examine then the order of the 
univerſe, and the actual conſtitution and courſe 
of nature; and ſee if you can find any ſolid 


ground 
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ground to build theſe, hopes and expedtations 
upon. Admit or rejett the ſpeculative doctrine 
of the perfection of the divine attributes as you 
pleaſe, it cannot be denicd- that vice, or moral 
depravity, is actually accompanied with the moſt 
alarming and unequivocal tokens of the divine 
diſpleaſure and indignation, We may indeed 
pretend, that the divine goodneſs requires that 
man ſhould be placed in a ſituation lefs unfa- 
vourable to the attainment of that happineſs 
which 1s the great end of exiſtence. But not to 
enter into an abſtruſe enquiry into the nature of 
the divine attributes, or into the mode or extent 
of their operation, it is a fact that the happineſs 
of man is made in a very great degree to deperid 
upon his own efforts: and that if we negle& or 
rejett thoſe means of virtuous exertion or activity 
which providence has plainly deſigned to be ſub- 
ſervient to the attainment of this end, we are as 
it were abandoned by providence, and left to 
ſuffer the dire effefts of a vicious and profligate 
courſe of life ; infamy, remorſe, pain, diſeaſe, and 
oftentimes a premature and untimely diffolution. 
On the contrary, virtue 1s for the moſt part, for 
it is of the general conſtitution and courle of things 
only that we are now ſpeaking, attended with 
conſcious ſatisfaction, with elteem and reſpect 
from the world, with peace and ſerenity of mind, 
with a chearſul and rational enjoyment of lite, and 


with 
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with a pleaſing and animating hope in the hour 
of death, It is manifeſt then, from an impartial 
ſurvey of the actual phænomena of human life, 
that the difference ariſing from moral depravity 
and moral rectitude, which ſubſiſts in the charac- 
ters of men, is no trivial conſideration in the 
view of the righteous Governor of the univerſe; 
that virtue has the ſtamp and ſeal of the divine 
approbation ; and, excluſive of all abſtra& or re- 
fined fpeculations, we may be aſſured from our 
own experience of the divine diſpenſations, that 
admitting the reality of a future ſtate of exiſtence, 
the ſame general ſyſtem of moral government will 
not only be extended to that ſtate, but will proba- 
bly receive its final and complete accompliſhment 
in it. | 
Religion alſo repreſents the preſent life as a 
ſtate of trial, probation, and diſcipline ; a ſtate in 
which we are expoſed to conſtant temptation from 
various cauſes; and which requires our utmoſt 
vigilance, caution, reſolution, and perſeverance, 


in order to avoid any deviation from the ſtrit 


line of duty. In this reſpett alſo the Biſhop has 
taken much pains, Chap. IV. V. to ſhow that the 
analogy holds good. The preſent life is, rela- 
tively to our temporal as well as religious intereſts, 
a ſtate of trial and temptation. Our ſucceſs and 
proſperity here,as well as our happineſs hereaſter, 
greatly depend upon our voluntary efforts and 

| exertions, 
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exertions. * Mankind having,” to uſe the words 
of this philoſophical theologian, „a temporal 
intereſt depending upory themſelves, and a pru- 
dent courſe of behaviour being neceſſary to ſe- 
cure it, paſſions inordinately excited, whether by 
means of example, or by any other external cir- 
cumſtance, towards ſuch objects, at ſuch times or 
in ſuch degrees as that they cannot be gratified 
conſiſtently with worldly prudence, are tempta- 
tions dangerous and too often ſucceſsful tempta- 
tions to foregoa greater temporal good for a leſs; 
i. e. to forego what is, upon the whole, our tem- 
poral intereſt for the ſake of a preſent gratifica- 
tion, This is a deſcription of our ſtate of trial 
in our temporal capacity. Subſtitute now the 
word future for temporal, and virtue for pru- 
dence, and it will be juſt as proper a deſeription 
of our ſtate of trial in our religious capacity: ſo 

analogous are they to each other. ; 
We are an inferior part of the creation of 
Gop; and we certainly are in a condition which 
does not ſeem, by any means, the moſt advan- 
tageous we could imagine or deſire, either in our 
natural or moral capacity, ſor ſecuring either 
our preſent or our future intereſt. However, this 
condition, low and careful, and uncertain as it 
is, does not afford any juſt ground of complaint. 
For as men may manage their temporal affairs 
with prudence, and ſo paſs their days here on 
earth 


9 
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earth intolerable eaſe and ſatisfaction, by a mo- 
derate degree of care — ſo, likewiſe, with regard 
to religion, there is no more required than what 
they are well able to do, and what they muſt be 
greatly wanting to themſelves if they neglect. 
Did not experience teach us juſter notions of 
things, it might ſpeciouſly be urged, that it 
is improbable we ſhould be involved in any 
ſuch circumſtances of hazard or danger, as 
might terminate in error and in miſery. This is 
indeed a great ſpeculative difficulty; but till the 
conſtitution of nature is what it is. Our happi- 
neſs and miſery are truſted to ourſelves, and made 
to depend upon our own conduct. And as it 
canmot be pretended that our preſent intereſt is 
ſecured to us without any ſolicitude on our part, 
why ſhould it be imagined that our future intereſt, 
if we have any ſuch, ſhould. require none of our 
regard or attention? And there is a ſtriking and 
obvious analogy between that painful and labo- 
rious courſe of education which is neceſſary to 
qualify us for the higher ſtations of honour.and 
uſefulneſs in life, and that moral diſcipline, rigid 
and ſevere as it may be deemed, which is requi- 
ſite, in order to form a character capable of the 
refined and elevated enjoyments of a future ſtate, 
and which the preſent world is peculiarly adapted 
to furniſh. For the prevalence of vice is the 
very circumſtance which both proves and in- 

creaſes 
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creaſes the energy of the virtuous principle, and 
which renders the preſent world a proper ſchool 
of moral diſcipline and improvement in virtue. 
Still dares the angry anddiſcontented ſpeculatiſt to 
alk, „Why were not all the trouble and danger 
unavoidably accompanying this ſtate of diſcipline 
wholly ſaved us, by our being made at once the 
creatures and the characters which we were to 
be?” Nay, but who art thou, O man! that re- 
plieſt againſt Goy? Religion pretends not to 
ſolve, or even deigns to notice theſe difficulties. 
Without any regard to the doubts of ſpeculatiſts, 
or the doubtful ſolution of thoſe doubts, ſhe de- 
clares in the moſt expreſs and authoritative lan- 
guage, „that we muſt give all diligence to make 
our calling and election ſure, leſt a promiſe being 
made us of entering into everlaſting reit, any of 
us ſhould eventually fall ſhort of it.“ And phi- 
loſophy confirms and corroborates this declara- 
tion, by demonſtrating that the eſtabliſhed conſti- 
tution of nature is not deſigned or calculated to 
ſave us from trouble and danger, but to make us 
capable of ſurmounting them by the moſt ardu- 
ous and reſolute exertions. 

In the courſe of his reaſonings, the Biſhop, 
who was a warm and zealous advocate for the 


hypotheſis of philoſophical liberty, in oppoſition 


to the ſyſtem of neceſſity, but who was much 
more anxious to advance the general intereſts of 
VOL. 1. O religion 
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religion and virtue, than to eſtabliſh the reputa- 
tion of any hypotheſis, thinks it incumbent upon 


him, by arguments proper to the Neceflarians, 


to ſhow that the ſyſtem of neceſſity, if ſuppoſed 
to be true, is by no means at variance with re- 


ligion ; but on the contrary, that the analogy of 


nature clearly proves the abſurdity as well as im- 
Piety of all attempts to ſubvert the foundations 


of: religion, and to annihilate the ſanctions and 


obligations of morality, under the ſpeci-us but 


vain pretext, that freedom of agency is indiſ- 


penſably requiſite in order to render man the 


proper ſubjett of moral government. 
place, the Biſhop afferts, in common with his 


In the firſt 


metaphyſical opponents, that upon the ſcheme, or 


ſyſtem of neceſſity, man does not ceaſe to be an 
agent; and that when a Neceſlarian ſpeaks of 
all events taking place by neceflity, he muſt 
mean by the operation of an agent atting neceſ- 
„ This,” ſays his Lordſhip, © he mu 


farily. 


mean, for I am ſenſible he would not chuſe to 


mean it.“ 


But an appeal to the writings of his 
moſt celebrated opponents will demonſtrate a 


great deficiency of candor in this affirmation ; 
the advocates of neceſſity, univerſally admitting 
that man is an intelligent and voluntary agent; 
and 1t 1s not they, but the Libertarians, who de- 
clare the term necellary agent to be abſurd and 


contradictory, 


The diſpute is plainly verbal. 


If, 


/ 
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If, in defining the term agency, the idea of meta- 
phyſical liberty be included, neceſſity will of 
courſe be excluded; but this amounts to a mere 
petitio principii. It is a matter of fact and expe- 


rience, abſolutely incontrovertible, that man is 


capable of performing certain actions; that he 
has the power of adopting certain means in order 
to accompliſh certain ends. He is, therefore, 
doubtleſs a voluntary and intelligent agent. But 
whether he is a neceſſary or a free agent, depends 
upon his ability or inability to deviate from a 
certain preciſe line of attion; or, in other words, 
to form different or oppoſite determinations, all 


previous circumſtances remaining the ſame. If 


he cannot, he is a neceſſary agent; becauſe his 
actions are definite and certain. If he can, he is 
a free agent, in a ſtrict metaphyſical ſenſe, becauſe 
his ations are contingent and uncertain, But 
if different actions or determinations are in a 
caſe of this nature poſſible, it is manifeſt that an 
effect will take place without a cauſe, For the ſtate- 
ment of the queſtion itſelf ſuppoſes, that all the 
previous circumſtances, and conſequently all the 
efficient cauſes, remain preciſely and invariably 
the ſame. And thus, a metaphyſical, or /aw/e/s 
freedom of agency, ſtands in direct contradiction 
to that grand axiom and foundation of all pbilo- 
ſophy, that the ſame cauſes in the ſame circum- 
ſtances will produce preciſely the ſame effetts. 

O 2 Allowing 


* 
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Allowing man, therefore, according to the 


ſyſtem of neceſſity, to be a voluntary and intel- 


ligent, though not in the ſtrict philoſophical ſenſe 
a free agent, the biſhop proceeds to ſhow, in a 
very able and ſatisfactory manner, that he is, ne- 
vertheleſs, a very proper ſubjett of Gop's moral 
government. For this neceſſity, as he obſerves, 
does not exclude deliberation, choice, preference, 
and acting from certain principles and to certain 
ends. It is evident, therefore, that it is perfettly 


reconcileable with the charaQeriſtics of benevo- 


lence, veracity, juſtice, &c. which-are the very 


foundations of religion. And, fince we find that 
this neceſſity no more hinders men from being 


benevolent than cruel, true than faithleſs, juſt 
than unjuſt, it cannot be thought unreaſonable 
or unworthy of the divine wiſdom and goodneſs, 
to exhibit to our view motives which may incite 
us to the love and prattice of virtue, in the man- 
ner moſt conſonant to the frame and conſtitution 
of our nature: and that thoſe motives ſhould be 
ſuſtained and invigorated by the eſtabliſhed ſanc- 
tions of rewards and puniſhments. For, if the 
grand end of the moral government of Go be 
the progreſſive improvement of his intelligent 
offspring in moral excellence, what mode of dif. 
cipline cap be imagined more wiſely or happily 
adapted to the accompliſhment of the divine pur- 


poſe? In fine, ſpeculate as we pleaſe upon the 
nature 
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in fact, treated as moral and accountable agents; 
and, when we ceaſe to conſider. and to conduct 
ourſelves as ſuch, we actually ſuffer ; and, if there 
ſubſiſts any analogy between the preſent and the 


future diſpenſations of providence, we ſhall, no 

b doubt, continue to ſuffer the injurious conſe- 
5 quences naturally reſulting from our own miſ- 
* conduct. That ſo large a proportion of mankind 
y ſhould fall ſhort of that happineſs which is deſ- 
* tined for the virtuous, is, indeed, a ſubject of 
EF altoniſhment and deep regret. But the difficulty 
ns is the ſame on each hypotheſis, For of what uſe 
ng or value is the gift of liberty, when it is previ- 
alt ouſly known that it will terminate in ruin? From 
le the oppoſite ſyſtem ariſes, indeed, a bright ray 
ls, of hope and conſolation, when we reflett that 
ite puniſhment, as applied by a being of perfe& 
* wiſdom and goodneſs to neceſſary agents, can 
ion differ nothing from chaſtiſement; that it is really 
be and ultimately, not of a judicial but of a correc- 
anc- tive nature. And we may infer, upon grounds 

the of the higheſt probability, therefore, that when the 
o be great and beneficent purpoſes of the divine pro- 
an vidence are accompliſhed, a new and glorious 
| dif- ſcene of things ſhall ſucceed, in which the divine 
Pplly attributes ſhall be diſplayed in their full luſtre 
5 885 and harmony ; permanent happineſs ſhall ariſe 
n the O0 3 from 


nature of cauſation and the origin of action, ef- 
feats will remain preciſely the ſame. We are, 
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from tranſient miſery, and : mercy firſt and laſt 
the brighteſt ſhine.” | 

Finally; If it ſhould be objefted that though 
the credibility of religion, conſidered as a quel- 
tion of fact, is ſtrongly confirmed by analogy, 
yet that the juſtice and goodneſs of the moral 
government of Gop receive no additional illuf- 
tration from this mode of reaſoning, the anſwer is 
obvious; that though analogy does not offer any 
direct evidence of this nature, yet, ſuppoſing the 
actual exiſtence of ſuch evidence independent of 
analogy, it is of fingular uſe in proving that any - 
apparent exceptions to the rectitude of the ge- 
neral ſyſtem are by no means ſufficient to de- 
ſtroy, or even ſenſibly to impair the force of that 
evidence. For we know that in the eftabliſhed 
courſe and conſtitution of nature, which exhibits 


the moſt ſtriking marks of divine wiſdom and 


inteliigence, difficulties and perplexities of the 
very ſame kind occur. In a word, though we 
clearly diſcern the charatteriſtics of wiſdom and 
gogdnels in the general ſyſtem, yet we are utterly 
unable, either in the natural or moral world, ſa- 
tisfactorily and diſtinftly to anſwer the cavils 
which may eaſily be raiſed againſt the perfection, 
or cven the exiſtence of thoſe attributes, by 
perverſe and malignant objectors. Both parts of 
the ſyſtem muſt be acknowledged in a great de- 
gree incomprehenſible by us, And can we think 
| it 
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it ſtrange that we are not in all caſes competent 
judges by what mode of atting the great ends of 
the divine government will be moſt effectually 
accompliſhed? Of the exiſtence of the natural 
and moral attributes of Gov, if we have the moſt 
obvious and ftriking proofs, when we are called 
upon to account for the apparent occaſional de- 
viations from the general plan of wiſdom and 
goodneſs, it is ſurely allowable to plead our ig- 
norance and inability to comprehend all the parts 
of the entire ſyſtem; nor can ſuch partial igno- 
rance in the ſmalleſt degree tend to invalidate, as 
the experience of every day evinces, the clear 
proof ariſing from general wiſdom and rectitude 


of ation and conduct. 


— — 


— 
— 


The learned prelate commences the Sꝶg cop 
Paxr of this elaborate and excellent work, 
which treats of Revealed Religion, with ſome ge- 
neral obſervations on the importance of Chriſti- 
anity, as a proper introduttion to his main deſign, 
which is to demonſtrate its credibility. And, in 
order to exhibit more clearly ard forcibly the 
importance of the Chriſtian revelation, the Biſhop 


chuſes to conſider it, iſt, as a republication of 


the religion of nature; and, adly, as a diſpenſa- 
tion of things not diſcoverable by reaſom It 
ſeems, however, not caly to comprehend in what 


O 4 ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, or with what propriety Chriſtianity can be 
conſidered as a republication of the religion of 
nature, if religion. be regarded in its moſt inte- 
reſting point of view, as the great bond of con- 
nection between the viſible and the inviſible 
world. For of what does the religion of nature 
conſiſt, but of dark and gloomy doubts, of faint 
and feeble conjedtures? She offers no evidence 
but ſuch as is founded on refined and abſtruſe 
ſpeculations, far above the level of common ca- 
pacities; ſuch as is not calculated, therefore, to 
make any ſerious impreſſion on the heart, or 
which could ever produce any general or perma- 
nent reformation in the life or conduct. But 
life and immortality are brought to light through 
the goſpel. There we ſee the great doarines of 
religion taught with perſpicuity and energy ; 
thus laying a foundation for that melioration and 
progreſhve improvement in human affairs, which 
Chriſtianity makes it our happineſs to expect, 
and our duty to accelerate and advance. * Chriſ- 
tianity is a republication of the religion of na- 
ture,” ſay its zealous, but injudicious friends.—- 
„ Chriſtianity is as old as the Creation,” reply 
its artful and inſidious enemies. As long, there- 
fore, as the generality of mankind profeſs to 
adhere to the religion of nature, if they are not 
Chriſtians, they think themſelves, doubtleſs, as 
good as Chriſtians, and they can have no motive 

or 
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or inducement to concern themſelves farther in 
the inveſtigation of the ſubject. “ Invenis mul- 
tos,” ſays St. Auguſtine, © propterea nolle fieri 
Chriſtianos, quia quaſi ſufficiunt ſibi de bona vita 
ſua, Bene vivere, opus eſt, ait. Quid mihi 
præcepturus eſt Chriſtus, ut bene vivam? Jam 
bene vivo. - Quid mihi neceſſarius eſt Chriſtus ? 
Nullum homicidium, nullum furtum, nullam 
rapinam facio; res alienas non concupiſco, nullo 
adulterio contaminor, Nam inveniatur in vita 
mea aliquid quod reprehendatur, et qui repre- 
henderit, faciat Chriſtianum.” 

The Biſhop farther conſiders the Chriſtian re- 


velation as a diſpenſation of things not diſcover- 


able by reaſon. But divers of the dottrines 
enumerated by the Biſhop, as the things included 
in this diſpenſation, many will acknowledge 


themſelves as unable to diſcover by the light of 


revelation as of reaſon. The importance of 
Chriſtianity happily does not depend upon the 
belief, or even the exiſtence of any ſuch doc- 
trines: and we may ſafely proceed to inveſtigate 
the arguments urged by the Biſhop in ſupport of 
its credibility. And an accurate ſurvey of thoſe 


arguments will convince us, that the fortreſs of 


Chriſtianity, built on the rock of ages, is im- 
pregnable to human aſſault ; although the lofty 
walls and bulwarks added, 'by the fooliſhneſs of 
man's wiſdom, to the original fabric, not reſting 


= | upon 
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upon the ſame foundation, “nod from on high, 
and totter to their fall.” 

In the ſucceeding pages, Chap. II. the Biſhop 
endeavours, in the firſt place, to obviate the ſup- 
poſed preſumption againſt a revelation conſi- 
dered as miraculous; and ſome abſtract conſi- 
derations are adduced, to prove that there exiſts 
no real previous preſumption againſt miracles. — 
But the moſt ſubtle arguments will never be able 
to convince mankind of this. There exiſts, doubt- 
leſs, a previouspreſumption, not only againſt mira« 
cles, but againſt all extraordinary and uncommon 
phenomena; and not only againſt all extraordi- 
nary phenomena, but even againſt the moſt com- 
mon occurrences of life, which perpetually fall 
out contrary to previous expeQdtion and proba- 
bility, as the ſlighteſt reflection muſt ſatisfy us. 
But then, the ſame reflection will ſuffice to 
ſhew, that ſuch antecedent improbability muſt, 
and, in fact, that it does, eaſily yield to the 
force of poſitive teſtimony. The queſtion pro- 
perly ſtated, then, as the Biſhop himſelf ob- 
ſerves, is, What peculiar preſumption is there 
againſt miracles?” And, it is manifeſt, there are 
many facts not properly miraculous, yet ſo ex- 
traordinary, and previouſly fo incredible, that 
any additional preſumption againſt miracles, if 
it exiſt, cannot be eſtimated by the underſtand- 
ing or imagination, Theſe fa&ts, notwithſtand- 


ing; 
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ing, are univerſally received on the credit of 
human teſtimony. And whatever may be the 
antecedent improbability of any fact, natural or 
ſupernatural, when it is aftually given in evi- 
dence, it muſt be admitted as true, unleſs the at- 
teſtor is ſuppoſed to be himſelf deceived, or the 
intentional deceiver of others. And the peculiar 
preſumption againſt miracles actually atteſted, 
conſiſts ſolely in this, that men, through a natu- 
ral love of the marvellous, are eaſily duped by 
relations of this nature; and, through an ambi- 
tion of fame, authority, and pre-eminence, they 
are, perhaps, flill more eaſily tempted to impoſe 
upon the weakneſs and credulity of others. We 
are therefore, doubtleſs, entitled to demand very 
ſtrong and decifiye evidence both of the ſagacity 
and integrity of the atteſtors, before we acknow- 
ledge the validity of the atteftation. But when 
once it is ſatisfactorily proved, that they could 
not, in the nature of things, either be deceived 
themſelves or the intentional deceivers of others, 
the demonſtration is complete; and to rejet the 
miracle, on pretence of its previous incredibi- 
lity, is the ſtrangeſt of paradoxes, or rather the 
groſſeſt of abſurdities. 

The object of the third and fourth Chapters 18, 


to prove, from the analogy of revelation to na- 


tural religion, and the eſtabliſned conftitution of 
the univerſe, that it may reafonably be expected 
o 
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to contain ſome things for which it is difficult, or 
rather impoſſible, to account. Many of its parts 
may not approve themſelves to our finite and li- 
mited underſtandings. To ſome, perhaps, the 
ſyſtem will appear deficient, to others redundant. 
To the wiſe it will be a ſtumbling- block, and to 
the learned fooliſhneſs. But to ſet up human 
reaſon as the ſtandard by which the dottrines of 
a divine revelation are to be tried, ſuppoling the 
authenticity of the revelation. to be ſufficiently 
aſcertained by previous or independent evidence, 
is, ſurely, the height of preſumption and folly. 
Nothing can invalidate che force of ſuch, evi- 
dence, but the cleareſt conviction of internal 
abſurdity or immorality in the. revelation itſelf: 
and, in this caſe, the internal and external evi- 

_ dence being at irreconcileable variance with 
each other, we ſhould, indeed; be reduced to a 
ſtate of inſuperable embarraſſment and perplex- 
ity. But nothing of this kind can be pretended, 
with reſpett to the Chriſtian revelation. The 
general tendency of it is ſuch as reaſon teaches 
us to expect, and the ſublimeſt morality approves. 
And the difficulties with which it is attended are 
no other than might previouſly be expefted to re- 
ſult from the imperfection of: our faculties, and 
the narrow extent of the ſphere of human com- 
prehenſion; and are perfectly analogous to the 
difficulties which we conſtantly experience from 
the 
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the contemplation of the natural and moral phæ- 
nomena of the univerſe. Objettions againſt the 
general ſyſtem of revelation, therefore, founded 
upon this baſis, are, evidently, fallacious and 
frivolous. The evidence of revelation ought, 
indeed, to be ſcrutinized with the moſt rigid ſe- 
verity. But when we once diſcern ſolid and ſuf- 
ficient grounds to believe the revelation to be 
genuine and authentic, we have nothing farther 
to do but to receive, with faith and humility, 
the doftrines which it inculcates, making the 
beſt uſe of our reaſon and underſtanding, an- 
awed by human authority, in order to aſcertain 
the true ſenſe and moral purpoſes of thoſe doc- 
trines. For that a divine revelation can incul- 
cate doftrines either abſurd or pernicious, we 
may ſurely be allowed to diſcard as a monſtrous 
ſuppoſition. The Biſhop concludes his admira- 
ble reaſonings on this ſubject with a very ſtriking 
and ſagacious remark, that though we are very 
inadequate judges in what particular mode infi- 
nite power will be determined, by infinite wil- 
dom and goodneſs, to act in any definite fitua- 
tion, yet we are competent judges in what man- 
ner human folly, enthuſiaim, or worldly policy, 
will tempt men to att in particular circumſtances; 
and if the Chriſtian revelation bears none of 
theſe charatteriſtics, but if, on the contrary, it 
is diametrically oppoſite, in its whole ſpirit and 

ten- 
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tendency, to the views and conduft either of 
enthuſiaſts or impoſtors, it affords a very ſtrong, 
nay an irreſiſtible preſumptive argument, that it 
could never originate with men of this deſcrip- 
tion, or could be rationally ſuppoſed to be de- 
rived from them. 37.2 

And as Chriſtianity is properly a part of 
the general plan of Providence, and conducive 
to its completion, if, in any reſpetts, the wiſdom, 
juſtice, and goodneſs of the Chriſtian revela- 
tion are not fully apparent, our utter inability 
to comprehend, how parts relate to parts, or 
they to whole, in the endleſs concatenation 
of cauſes and effects, muſt as effettually pre- 
clude any objection to the rectitude of this par- 
ticular diſpenſation, as of the univerſal ſyſtem of 
which it conſtitutes a part.“ 

The Biſhop proceeds, Chap. V. and VI. to 
treat of particular objeftions to the Chriſtian 
ſyſtem ; and, firſt, he combats the ©pinion, that 
the doftrine of a mediator between Gop and 
man 1s contrary to reaſon and credibility. And 
though it is by no means neceſlary to adjudge, 
preciſely, the ideas of the learned prelate re- 
{petting the mediatorial office of Chriſt, which he 
ſeems to repreſent as of a nature highly myſtical 
and awfully obſcure, yet he has very ably ſhewn, 
that it is perfecily agreeable tp the analogy of 
nature, that Cop ſhould act by the inſtrumenta- 
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tality or mediation of others. We find, by 
experience,” ſays he, “ that Gop does appoint 
mediators to be the inſtruments of good and evil 
to us; the inſtruments of his juſtice and his 
mercy. And the objettion militates not againſt 
mediation in that high, eminent, and peculiar 
ſenſe in which Chriſt is repreſented as our medi- 
ator, but againſt the very idea and notion of a 
mediator as ſuch, and abſtratedly conſidered. 
Men may themſelves do much towards prevent- 
ing the ill conſequences of their own miſcon- 
duct; but much more may be done by the aſſiſt- 
ance of their fellow-creatures; which aſſiſtance 
nature requires, and prompts us to. This is the 
general conſtitution of the world; and this may 
properly be conſidered as the effect of mercy or 
compaſſion in the original conſtitution of things, 
as diſtinguiſhed from goodneſs in general. And 
the whole known conſtitution and courſe of 
things affording us inſtances of ſuch compaſſion, 
it would be according to the analogy of nature 
to hope, that, however ruinous the natural con- 
ſequences of vice might be, from the general 
laws of Gop's government over the univerſe, 
yet proviſion might be made, po.lbly might have 
been originally made, for preventing thole ruin- 
ous conſequences from inevitably following, at 
leaſt from following univerſally, and in all cales. 
Thus we are taught that Chriſt loved us, and 
gave 
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gave himſelf for us, the juſt for the unjuſt, with 
a love which he himſelf compares to that of- hu- 
man friendſhip, though all compariſons muſt 
here prove wholly inadequate. And, in conſe- 
quence of this interpoſition, the puniſhment was 
averted, which, .according to the general laws of 
Gop's moral government, muſt have been the 
natural conſequence of that fin or moral depra- 
vity, from the power and dominion of which we 
bave redemption through his mediation or inſtru- 
mentality, as conſpicuouſly diſplayed in the 
whole courſe of his life, ſufferings, miracles, 
death, and reſurrection from the grave. - Thoſe 
who object to this conſtitution of things, as un- 
wiſe or unjuſt, do not conſider that vicarious 
puniſhment, or the ſufferings of the innocent for 
the guilty, is a providential appointment of every 
day's experience, and that it is, in reality, not 
ſo much an objettion againſt Chriſtianity as 
againſt the general conſtitution of nature. And 
it evidently amounts to no more than this, that a 
divine appointment cannot be neceſſary or expe- 
dient, becauſe the objeQtor does not diſcern it to 
be ſo, though he muſt own thek nature of the 
caſe is ſuch, as to render him incapable of 
Judging whether it be ſo or not; or of ſeeing it 
to be neceſſary though it were ſo. The preſump- 
tion of this ſpecies of objettions ſeems almoſt 
loſt in the folly of them, eſpecially when they 

are 
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are urged againſt parts of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, 
perfectly analogous to thoſe natural diſpenſations 
of providence which are the ſubjeQs, not of ab- 
ſtract ſpeculation, but of actual experience.” 

+ Objettions againſt revelation from its want 
of univerſality, and the ſuppoſed deficiency in 
its proof, have alſo frequently been inſiſted upon 
as of great weight. If this religion were true, 
ſay the adverſaries of Chriſtianity, all mankind 
would be equally favoured with the advan- 
tages of it; and it would be attended not 
with dark and doubtful, but clear and demon- 
ſtrative evidence.“ The extreme futility of theſe 
objettions, as the Biſhop remarks, may be ſhewn 
by obſerving the ſuppoſitions on which they are 
founded, which are really ſuch as theſe—that 
Gop can beſtow no grace or favor, unleſs in the 
degree which We imagine moſt for our advan- 
tage ; nor an advantage upon any, unleſs he be- 
ſtowed the ſame upon All.—Suppoſitions abſo- 
lutely contradicted, not by any rare or remark- 
able exceptions to the uſual courſe of Gop's 
natural government of the world, but by the ge- 
neral and uniform analogy of nature. The Au- 
thor of Nature, in numberleſs inſtances, beſtows 
that upon ſome which he does not upon others, 
who ſeem equally to ſtand in need of it. In 
fact, his gifts arc conferred with the molt pro- 
miſcuous variety among creatures of the ſame 
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ſpecies, Health and ſtrength, intellectual ca- 
pacity, means of improvement in knowledge, 
power, riches, and all external advantages. 
Suppoſe then the evidence which ſome have 
of religion to amount to little more than a per- 
ception of the poſſibility of its truth; others to 
attain to a full convittion of its importance and 


reality, with a diſtintt apprehenſion of the 


grounds on which that conviction is founded: 
and a ſtill more numerous claſs, to poſſeſs the 
intermediate degrees of evidence and convittion 
which occupy the interval between theſe two 
remote extremes. All this would be perfectly 
conſiſtent with the conduct of Providence in the 
diſtribution of its other bleſſings. There would 


be nothing in theſe varieties and comparative 
diſadvantages, but may be paralleled by manifelt 


analogies in the natural diſpenſations of Provi— 
dence as they reſpett our temporal capacity. Is 
it not a matter of doubt and uncertainty wherein 
our temporal intereſt really conſiſts? What are 
the moſt probable means of attaining it? And 
whether thoſe means will be eventually ſuccefs- 
ful? That religion, either natural or revealed, 
is not intuitively. true is confeſſed : but this is 
ſurely no ſufficient reaſon why we ſhould diſmiſs 
all ſolicitude about it, or refuſe to conſider with 
impartiality and attention the evidence, what- 
ever it may be, with which it is accompanied. 

There 
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There is no fairer ſcope for the exerciſe of in- 
genuouſneſs, candor and integrity, than in the 


inveſtigation of a queſtion of this nature. And 


if after all the minds of any ſhould remain in 
ſuſpenſe, a ſerious apprehenſion that it may be 
true as certainly creates obligations of a moral 
kind as a full conviction that it is true. Andi if 
in what regards our temporal concerns, we think 
it incumbent upon us to regulate our conduct 
according to the rules of prudence, and the 
greateſt probability of advantage; how comes it 
to pals that in religion alone men think them- 
ſelves diſcharged from all obligation, and at 
hberty to. att as if it were wholly deſtitute of 
proof, becauſe that proof does not perhaps riſe 
to abſolute demonſtration or irrefragable cer- 
tainty? In treating upon this topic, GroT1US 
heſitates not to ſay, that the proof of Chriſtianity 
was not ſo deciſive as it might have been, © Ut 
ita ſermo Evangelii tanquam lapis eſſet Lydius, 
ad quem ingenia ſanabilia explorarentur.“ 

In order, however, more effeftually to ob- 
viate this objection, the Biſhop proceeds, Chap. 
VII. to unfold, in a very maſterly manner, the 
nature of the poſitive evidence adduced in ſup- 
port of Chriſtianity, and to ſhew that it is in fact 
lo clear and full, and ſtands upon a foundation 
ſo firm, that in the common concerns of life, and 
in relation to our temporal intereſts, it would be 

Fa: deemed 
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deemed the height of extravagance and folly to 
refuſe, or even to heſitate to act upon it. And 
either there is no juſt ground from which to rea- 
{on in analogy, or it is certain that the extrava- 
gance of refuſing or of heſitating to regulate our 
conduR, as far as our ſpiritual or future intereſts 
are concerned, in conformity to this evidence, 
mult be deemed a ſpecies of folly incomparably 
more dangerous and fatal. 

The two direct and fundamental proofs of 
Chriſtianity are miracles and propheſies. But 
there are, as the Biſhop obſerves, many colla- 
teral conſiderations which, though they cannot 
be claſſed under either of theſe denominations, 
add greatly to the general effect of the evidence, 
And though ſeparately conſidered they amount 
only to preſumptions, when viewed collectively, 
they form an argument of the utmoſt cogency 
and importance. It is an acknowledged hiſto- 
rical fact that Chriſtianity was originally founded 
on the evidence of miracles, i. e. upon the alle- 
gation or pretence of miracles publicly and re- 
cently wrought; and that the earlieſt profeſſors 
of Chriſtianity were ſo firmly convinced of the 
reality of theſe miracles, that they were willing, 
nay eager to lay down their lives in teſtimony of 
their attachment to the religion founded upon 
this miraculous evidence. It cannot be denied 
that education, and prejudice, and authority, 
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were united in oppoſition to Chriſtianity at its 
firſt appearance. It remains then for thoſe, who 
controvert the reality of the miracles, to frame 
ſome plauſible hypotheſis which has never yet 
been attempted, in order to ſhew how men, not 
abſolutely devoid of reaſon and underſtanding, 


could be fo groſsly deceived by theſe pretences, 
as to abandon their temporal intereſts, and all 


that mankind in general hold dear, to embrace 
a religion which offered no compenſation or 
proſpe& of advantage on this ſide the grave. A 
philoſophical unbeliever is ſurely under an obli— 
gation to reſolve in ſome mode or other this 
great difficulty. The religion founded on the 


belief of theſe fats till exiſts; and the ſame be- 


lief ſtill obtains amongſt the moſt learned and 
enlightened nations. Whence then did it ori- 
ginate? Is it ſufficient inſolently or careleſsly 
to reply, that perhaps it originated in enthuſiaſm 
or perhaps in folly? Enthufiaſm doubtie(s will 
induce men not only to embrace the moſt abſurd 
ſpeculative opinions, but to make the greateſt 
ſacrifices for the ſake of thole opinions. But 
it cannot be pretended that enthuſtalm will ac- 
count for a man's believing, that he and thou- 


ſands more were eye and ear witnelles of a ſeries 
of fatts which never happened—for this is not 
enthuſiaſm, but inſanity. Shali we then aſcribe 
this belief to the iniluence, not of enthuſiaſm, 
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but of imbecillity and folly? But this ſolution 
involves in it the ſame egregious abſuydity. The 
folly of mankind is, indeed, great and manifeſt, 
But to believe, upon the report of a few indivi- 
duals, if men extravagant enough to invent fo 
ſenſeleſs a ſtory could be found, that a ſucceſſion 
of miracles was, really and recently, wrought in 
the view of the whole world, but of which the 
world was entirely ignorant, would be an extra- 
ordinary ſpecies of credulity indeed.—lIt would 
not be folly but idiotiſm. 

As to the evidence of Chriſtianity. from pro- 
pheſy, whatever may be alleged with reſpect to 
the darkneſs, and doubts, and the difficulties 
with which it is embarraſſed, it cannot be denied, 
that various remarkable coincidencies exiſt be- 
tween certain real or pretended predictions, and 
certain ſubſequent hiſtorical events. If, then, 
it is affirmed, that theſe coincidencies are merely 
and wholly fortuitous, 1t 1s reaſonable to expett, 
that ſome inſtances of random conjetture, 
equally fortunate, and of a fimilar or parallel 
nature, might be pointed out, in order to give 
weight and credibility to the aſſertion. Some— 
thing equivalent to the prophecies, for inſtance, 
relating to the diſperſion of the Jews, the ad- 
vent of the Meſliah, or the grand apoſtacy of 
the Chriſtian church. But if nothing analogous 
to theſe can be produced, we are, ſurcly, war- 
ranted 
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ranted to conclude, that the correſpondence ſub- 
liſting between the predittions and the ſubſe- 
quent events, implies a ſagacity and foreſight 
more than human. And the difficulties attending 
the interpretation of particular prophecies, how- 
ever great, will not at all invalidate the general 
proof of a divine interpoſition, ariſing from 
thoſe more explicit declarations, with reſpett of 
which we are able clearly to diſcern the confor- 
mity of the event to the prediction. For if we ſup- 
pole a writing, ſome parts of which were in 
cypher imperfectly underſtood, and other parts 
in words at length, would it not be intolerable 
abſurdity to maintain, that the plain truths con- 
tained in the intelligible parts conveyed no in— 
formation, unleſs we could, to univerſal ſatis— 
faction, completely decypher the whole? But 
in ſtating the general evidence in favor of Chriſ- 
tianity, the indirect and circumſtantial preſump- 
tions of its truth muſt, by no means, be omitted ; 
or thoſe internal charatteriſtics of veracity and 
authenticity which cannot but occur to a philo- 
ſophical and reflecting mind, when engaged in 
the contemplation of it. 

The Apoſtolic Epiſtles are, for the moſt part, 
addreſſed not to particular individuals, but to 
churches or communities of Chriſtians. In theſe 
Epiſtles the leading fads connected with this reli- 
gion are not, indeed, expreſsly taught, but con- 
P4 ſidently 
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fidently appealed to as matters of public noto- 
riety. What purpoſe of impoſture could this 
mode of writing poſſibly anſwer? When St. 
Paul ſpeaks of the miraculous gifts attually ſub- 
fiſting in the church of Corinth, and lays down 
rules for the ſeaſonable and proper exerciſe of 
them, would he not have expoſed himſelf to 
contempt and ridicule, had it not been previ-. 
ouſly known, that ſuch powers were common in 
the church at that period? It has been ſagaci- 
ouſly obſerved, that it is not eaſy for men who 
have occaſion to ſpeak and write much concern- 
ing themſelves, to avoid giving an attentive ob- 
ſerver an inſight into their real character, whe- 
ther they intend it or not. But the characters 
of the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, when tried by 
this teſt, will abide the ſevereſt ſcrutiny. The 
peruſal of their writings leaves upon the mind an 
involuntary and indelible impreſſion of ſimpli— 
City, probity, and goodneſs. To analyze this 
impreſſion, to develope, with accuracy, the 
cauſes of this umiverſal concurrence of ſenti- 
ment, would, indeed, require the {kill of a phi- 
loſopher; but to be ſenſible of its effect, only 
the feelings of a man. Above all, it muſt be 
allowed, that the character of Curisr, as deli- 
neated by the artleſs and unaffected pencil of the 
ſacred hiſtorians, infinitely ſurpaſſes any other 
that can be ſet in competition with it. To ima- 
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gine or invent a character ſo far above the com- 
mon ſtandard of humanity, yet participating of 
all the ſinleſs infirmities of humanity, would it- 
ſelf be an uncommon effort of genius. But it 
is evident they drew from an original. Their 
talk was eaſy. Of this “ Great Sublime” the 
attions and the diſcourſes conſtitute and com- 
plete the portrait. Nor does any trace of pane. 
gyric, any the moſt diſtant expreſſion of applauſe 
or commendation, find a place in their ſuccintt 
and ſimple narratives. | 

It muſt alſo ſtrike us very forcibly, that the 
earlieſt and ableſt oppoſers of Chriſtianity, 
whoſe names have deſcended to us, Celſus, Por. 
phyry, Julian, &c. do. not pretend to treat as fa- 
bulous the accounts of the miracles of Chriſt. 
This proves that they were admitted as genuine 
by the writers who preceded them. For if they 
had not been compelled, by the univerſal con- 
currence of teſtimony, to have made this con- 
ceſhon, no doubt, they would, very readily and 
eagerly, have rejected them as ſuppoſititious. 
They pretend, indeed, that theſe miracles were 
performed by the aid of magic; a ſubterfuge to 
which modern infidels are juſtly aſhamed to 
have recourle. And, therefore, they daringly 
deny what they have ſearched in vain for the 
means to confute, 
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Alſo, it muſt be acknowledged, that however 
different the preſent ſyſtem-of things may be, 
from what philoſophical ſpeculiſts would previ- 
ouſly have expected, Chriſtianity, conſidered as 
a part of the mighty whole, is admirably adapted 
to the other conſtituent parts of the ſyſtem. It 
is attended with that kind and degree of evidence 
which is ſuited to the nature and faculties of man, 
when duly cultivated and exerted. It inculcates 
ſuch principles as have a direct and evident ten- 
dency to advance the happineſs, and to exalt the 
dignity of our nature; and it is perfectly analo- 
gous to the general courſe of Gop's moral go- 
vernment, ſo far as it can be diſcerned from the 
moſt attentive ſurvey of the actual exiſting phæ- 

nomena, | 
There is likewiſe a conſideration which ought, 
ſurely, to have peculiar weight with thoſe who 
are not competent to enter into a learned and la- 
| borious reſearch into the evidences of Chriſtia- 
nity, that a great majority of thoſe perſons, who, 
with the neceſſary previous endowments, have 
undertaken this inveſtigation, have been con- 
vinced of the authenticity of its claims. Now 
as Chriſtianity was originally promulgated by 
men little qualified to impoſe a deception upon 
the world, it appears a moral impoſlibility, that 
any impoſture, framed and modelled by them, 
ſhould be ſuch as the ſagacity of a learned and 
enlight- 
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enlightened age would not, eaſily and inſtantly, 
be able to diſcern and detect. That ſome intelli- 
gent or philoſophical perſons continue to doubt 
or diſbelieve, cannot impair the force of this 
argument, with any impartial judge, if he finds 
that theſe perſons do not attempt any dirett or 
proper confutation of the evidence of this reli- 
gion; but reſt entirely their denial of its truth 
upon ſuch general and vague conſiderations as 
the previous incredibility of miracles ; the pre- 
tended inutility and inefficacy of revelation ; 
and the preſumption againſt it arifing from that 
combination of folly, fraud, and enthuſiaſm, 
which the hiſtory of all religions, as they allege, 
manifeſtly exhibits. To inveſtigate the prools of 
Chriſtianity, therefore, were ſuperfluous labour, 
when it is pre-determined to rejett them as inſuf- 
ficient. 

Finally, the Biſhop replies at large to the ge- 
neral objettion which he ſuppoſes may be made 
to his general mode of reaſoning “ that it is in 
its own nature imperfect, inconcluſive, and unſa- 
tisfaQtory ; that it leaves difliculties juſt as it 
found them; that it does not even pretend to de- 
monſtrate the wiſdom and rettitude of the general 
ſyſtem, but merely to ſhew that all the parts of 
of it are liable to the ſame or ſimilar exceptions ; 
that it 1s a prepoſterous attempt to build a ſyſtem 
of faith upon a baſis of uncertainty, and a poor 

artilice 
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artifice to ſolve difficulties in religion by refer. 
ring us to difficulties in the conſtitution of na- 
ture.” To this objeQtion it may be replied in a 
few words, that this Treatiſe was not intended 
for the amuſement of ſpeculatiſts, or deſigned as 
the foundation of a novel or curious theory. It 
is in the ſtricteſt ſenſe practical. Admitting that 
there exiſts a Supreme Governor of the uni— 
verſe, it is of the higheſt importance that we 
attain juſt ideas of the nature of the divine ad- 
miniſtration, and the courle of his providence. 
And if upon- examination we really find our- 
ſelves placed in hazardous or diſadvantageous 
circumſtances, ſtill it is the part of wiſdom to 
endeavour to develope the obligations incum- 
bent upon us in theſe circumſtances, and to trace 
with diligence and caution the path which leads 
to happineſs. And if the evidence which we are 
compelled to form our judgments upon be in 
any reſpetts doubtful or obſcure, ſtill it is bet- 
ter to att in conformity than in contradittion to 
it: and if it can be proved that the evidence of 
religion is ſimilar in its nature, and equal or ſu- 
perior in force to that by which we are influ- 
enced in the condutt of our temporal intereſts, 
is it not deplorable folly wo rejett, and much 
more, to ridicule it, under the pretence, that in 
a concern of ſuch vaſt importance as religion we 

ought 
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ought to attend to no evidence leſs than demon- 
ſtrative. 

It has been ſufficiently proved, however, that 
this evidence poſſeſſes a degree of certainty on 
which a ſyſtem of faith may be rationally found- 
ed; or at leaſt it muſt be allowed to poſſeſs a 
degree of probability on which a ſyſtem of ation 
and condutt may be rationally founded, which is 
indeed of far more eſſential importance. To prove 
the abſolute perfection and infinity of the divine 
attributes is the province rather of philoſophy 
than religion; and if we aſpire to the ſtrictneſs 
of demonſtration on any fubje& ſo much beyond 
the reach of our capacities, we ſoon find ourſelves 
loſt in the grandeur and ſublimity of theſe abſtratt 
ſpeculations. But the obligations incumbent 
upon man may eaſily be deduced from his attual 
and relative ſituation and circumſtances, and the 
eſtabliſhed and unalterable conſtitution of things. 
And if he really wiſhes to learn what is his true 
intereſt, and what mode of condudt is moſt likely 
to enſure his preſent and future happineſs, and 
to recommend him to the divine protection and 
favor, which is the moſt important and therefore 
the moſt rational of all enquiries, the reſult of 
ſuch an inveſtigation is obvious“ that it is his 
wiſdom and his ſafety to prattiſe the duties of 
morality, and to reverence the ſanQtions of re- 
ligion.“ 
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ESSAY VIII. 


ON THE USE OF REASON IN CONNECTION 
WITH RELIGION. 


Turkk is an argument which has been oſten 
triumphantly urged by the Roman Catholic wri- 
ters, and which is indeed fo ſpecious and impoſ- 
ing, ſo apparently juſt in its principle and exten- 
five in its conſequences, that it may well be 
regarded as the pillar and ground of their faith. 
& If, ſay they, the truth and neceſſity of a divine 
revelation be admitted, it cannot be doubted but 
it is equally neceſſary that the true ſenſe of that 
revelation ſhould by ſome means be aſcertained. 
Now common ſenſe and daily experience fully 
evince, that the majority of mankind are wholly 
incompetent to enter into any ſuch diſcuſſions: 
and alſo that the opinions of private individuals, 
who may be ſuppoſed beſt qualified to form a 
right judgment, are ſo oppoſite and diſcordant, 
that there is not the moſt diſtant probability that 
the genuine doctrines of Chriſtianity ſhould ever 
be eſtabliſhed on a firm and ſolid foundation, 
except there exiſts ſome common ſtandard of 
religious truth, to which it may be lawful for all 


men to appeal in cales of doubt and difficulty, 
and 
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and to which they ſhall be indiſpenſably obliged 
to ſubmit. And where ſhall we find that ſtan- 
dard but in the deciſions of the Univerſal Church! 
which 1s under the immediate guidance of the 
Holy Spirit! which is founded upon a rock, 
againſt which the gates of hell ſhall never prevail! 
whole voice is the voice of Gov, againſt which 
it is folly, preſumption, and impiety, for any par- 
ticular member of that holy and myſtical body 
to oppoſe his own fallible reaſonings and un- 
authorized opinions.” This is the faint outline 
of that grand argument upon which the Romaniſts 
always profeſs their readineſs to reſt the whole 
controverly between them and the Proteſtants : 
and this is the argument which the advocates for 
Proteſtantiſm in general prattiſe every artifice 
to evade, and of which they ſeem to be often 
ſtaggered and confounded by the force. Nor is 
it any juſt ſubjea of wonder that this ſhould be 
the caſe. For many ſucceſſive centuries this 
maxim had been regarded as ſacred and incon- 
trovertible: and when the Proteſtants, therefore, 
firſt found themſelves under the necellity of call- 
ing it in queſtion, they avoided giving any greater 
ſhock to their own prejudices, as well as thoſe 
of their antagoniſls,. than they were by the prel- 
lure of the occaſion, led or rather driven to do. 
And, therefore, they contented themlelves with 
denying 
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denying the infallibility of the church, but they 
ſtill admitted that the church might juſtly claim 
authority in controverſies of faith ; and that what 
the church taught was to be received as true, 
unleſs it could be proved contrary to the tenor 
of ſcripture. But in the proſecution of the con- 
troverſy, the Proteſtants quickly found them- 
ſelves involved in new perplexities: for either 
every private Chriſtian had a right to judge whe- 
ther the doQtrines taught by the church were 
agreeable to ſcripture, in which caſe the autho- 
rity of the church was an empty ſound without 
any real meaning; or if the church were allowed 
to judge of the conformity of its own dottrines 
to the declarations of ſcripture, then the authority 
of the church was plainly equivalent to the infal- 
libility claimed by the Romaniſts; the only diffe- 
rence conſiſting in this, that in the one caſe the 
church never could err, and in the other, that it never 
did err. For a long time, however, the reverend 
and learned champions of Proteſtantiſm contented 
themſelves with this ideal diſtinction; and it was 
not, perhaps, till the Bangorian controverſy took 
place, at the beginning of the preſent century, 
that this abſurd and ridiculous ſubterfuge was 
completely abandoned; and that the right of 
individuals to appeal from the authority of the 
church to the authority of the ſacred ſerip— 

tures 
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tures, was admitted in its full extent, with an 


explicit avowal and approbation of all its conſe- 


quences. 

It is well known how great a clamour that 
memorable controverſy excited. The church 
did not want for able and valiant defenders of 
the faith; but alas! the fatal blow was given, and 
CuyuRCu-AUTHORITY, that mighty Dacox, was 
at length thrown proſtrate on the ground. Not- 
withſtanding, however, that we who live in this 
enlightened age are able clearly to diſcern the 
fallacy of this boaſted argument in behalf of 
church-authority, it required a force of mind 
and acuteneſs of penetration which perhaps no 
man ever poſſeſſed, completely and at once, 
to detect this dangerous and deluſive ſophiſm. 
Many generations paſſed away after the reforma- 
tion had taken place, before the moſt intelligent 
perſons of the Proteſtant communion could pre- 
vail upon themſelves to acknowledge that every 
private Chriſtian was under an indiſpenſable ob- 
ligation to exerciſe his own reaſon and judgment, 
in forming his opinions in religion: and that the 
authority of the church, and the deciſions of 
fathers and councils, as ſuch, ought not in the 
ſmalleſt degree to bias his determinations. Theſe 
maxims, which to us appear ſo juſt and obvious, 
were univerſally reprobated, as fraught with the 
moſt miſchievous conſequences; as liſting up 
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the doors that hereſy and ſchiſm might enter in. 
The utmoſt wildneſs and extravagance of ſenti— 
ment, leading to a general ſtate of intellectual 
anarchy, they imagined muſt be the inevitable 
reſult of ſuch an unbounded freedom of diſcuſ- 
fion. „ An univerſal toleration,” ſays Biſhop 
Stillingfleet, © is that Trojan horſe which brings 
in our enemies without being ſeen, under pre- 
tence of ſetting our gates wide open enough to 
let in our friends. Thoſe ſeem very little to un- 
derſtand mankind, who do not apprehend the 
dangerous conſequences of a general toleration.” 
It requires, indeed, at preſent no extraordinary 
ſagacity to fee the weakneſs and futility of theſe 
apprehenſions. Nay, it really requires great 
ſtrength of mind to feel the full force of an argu- 
ment which we have always been accuſtomed to 
conſider as confuted : and we cannot, therefore, 
without difficulty, conceive the prodigious weight 
of the impreſſion which it muſt have made on the 
minds of thoſe who had, from their earlieſt years, 
been taught to regard it as ſacred for its truth, and 
venerable for its antiquity. Yet, though human 
authority has been completely diſcarded, the 
province and juriſdiction of reaſon have never 
been, and probably can never be, ſo accurately de- 
fined as to render all farther diſcuſſion of the ſubject 
uſeleſs. Some will always be diſpoſed to attri- 
bute more to human reaſon, as a judge of divine 
truths, than ſhe is entitled to claim; and others 
| will 
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will be inelined to depreciate and to degrade that 
noble faculty of the mind below its juſt value. 
But allowing a preciſe coincidence of opinion to 
be unattainable, arguments may {till avai! to re- 
duce the ſubſiſting differences within a narrower 
compaſs; and thus we may, in morals as well as 
as mathematics, imagine the poſſibility of a per- 
petual approach, whillt we acknowledge the im- 
poſſibility of an adual contact. 

And, 1ſt, It may without fear of contradiction 
be aſſerted, that reaſon is the ſole judge of the 
evidences of a divine revelation, A revelation 
deſtitute of evidence cannot be ſuppoſed; and 
to appeal to authority, as a ſufficient ground of 
evidence, is a palpable abſurdity. The autho- 
rity of the church, admitting the claim, muſt 
reſt upon the authority of revelation. And the 
authority of revelation itſelf muſt reſt upon 
the authority of its evidence. And to make the 
authority of the evidence reſt upon the au- 
thority of the church, is manifeſtly to argue in 
a Circle, and in ſo ſmall and confined a circle, 
that the ſophiſm muſt be inſtantly detected. Ac- 
cordingly, the Papiſts themſelves appeal to rea- 
{on as a competent judge of this matter, and very 
celebrated treatiſes have been written by the 
divines of the Romiſh communion, in which the 
evidences of Chriſtianity have been ably and 
learnedly ſtated. Reaſon then is the acknowledged 
judge of this queſtion: but the danger is, leſt we 

Q 2 ſhould 
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ſhould require a degree of evidence which reaſon 
has no right to exact. If the evidence riſes to 
probability, we ſhould act moſt irrationally in re- 
jefting it, becauſe it falls ſhort of moral certainty. 
As juſtly might we rejett moral certainty, becauſe 
it falls ſhort of mathematical demonſtration. 
Whoever attends to the evidences of the Chriſ- 
tian religion with impartiality and candor, muſt 
allow the probability at leaſt of its divine origin. 
In this caſe how will reaſon dirett a man to act. 
To remain in a ſtate of perpetual ſcepticiſm 1s 
irkſome and difficult; and to rejeR a probability 
is to embrace an improbability. Let thoſe then 
who incline to infidelity, in conſequence of the 
objettions to which Chriſtianity is liable, and the 
difficulty they find in anſwering thoſe objections 
ſatisfattorily ; let ſuch men reflect upon the in- 
ſuperable difficulties with which that infidelity is 
itſelf attended. Let them take the trouble to 
frame, not only a negative but a poſitive creed, 
and they will ſoon perceive how much weaker and 
more expoſed to objettion every particular and 
diſtin&t ſcheme of infidelity is than Chriſtianity ; 
bow much leſs the dirett evidence in its favour, 
how much greater the inconſiſtencies and impro- 

babilities connected with it. 
But 2dly, Reaſon is competent to judge, not 
only of the evidences but the doctrines of reve- 
lation, 
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lation. This, it muſt be owned, is a propoſition to 
which an unqualified aſſent ought not to be given. 
Reaſon and revelation, notwithſtanding the real 
and abſolute harmony ſubſiſting between them in 
the abſtract nature of things, may apparently dif- 
fer; and the doftrines of revelation may be far from 
correſponding in all points with our preconceived 
ideas of the perfection of reaſon, however conſo- 
nant to its dictates. Nevertheleſs there are ſome 
things ſo clearly diſcernible by the light of human 
reaſon, that it is impoſſible for us, without diſcard- 
ing it as entirely uſeleſs, to doubt of their agree- 
ment with right reaſon or abſtract truth. And 
if it could be proved that revelation really con- 
tradicted any of thoſe principles which reaſon 
indubitably inculcated, we ſhould, indeed, be 
reduced to a ſtate of the moſt,diftrefling per- 
plexity. If Chriſtianity, — as it is 
with convincing evidence of a divine dfiginal, 
ſhould, in expreſs terms, aſſert that the ſubſtance 
which we ſee in the form of bread and wine, is 
really and truly the body and blood of Chriſt, 
and that the ſame identical body ſubſiſts whole 
and undivided at thq; ſame inſtant of time in a 
thouſand different places; or, if this religion 
really aſcribed all the attributes of Deity to three 
diſtin perſons, and yet maintained, in the moſt 
unequivocal language, the abſolute unity of the 
divine nature, we might, without heſitation ac- 

Q 3 knowledge 
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knowledge that reaſon and underſtanding were 
given us in vain. The ſimple dictates of reaſon, 
which in caſes of this nature, have a clearneſs 
and certainty, which no ſpecies of evidence can 
ſuperſede, muſt deſtroy the authority of revelation, 
and the evidence by which this revelation 1s ac- 
companied muſt, on the other hand, confound 
every principle of reaſon, and “ amaze indeed 
the very faculty of eyes and cars.” Happily we 
are not reduced to this alarming ſtate. Nothing 
contained in the Chriſtian revelation can, with 

the leaſt degree of juſtice, be ſaid to contradift 
thoſe principles which have any pretence-to be 
ſtiled ſelf-evident. But ſome will not ſcruple to 
affirm, that many articles of the Chriſtian faith 
may nevertheleſs be deemed irrational, as not 
coinciding with the deduQtions of reaſon. They 
think that evident marks of imperfection are diſ- 
cernible in the general ſcheme; and they fancy, 

as a certain Spaniſh monarch is reported to have 
boaſted, with reſpett to the general ſyſtem of the 
univerſe, that if they had been conſulted a much 
better conſtitution of things might have been 
adopted. This mode of arguing proceeds from 
the moſt dangerous preſumption. Nothing can 
be more unwarrantable than the rejettion of a 
revelation, authenticated by ſufficient evidence, 
becauſe it may contain ſome things which may 


not approve themſelves to the underſtanding of 
the 
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the objedtor. Let us conſider how great was the 
previous improbability, that a human mind ſhould 
be capable of comprehending the divine councils, 
and how abſurd it is to expect that a ſcheme, ſo 
far above our comprehenſion, ſhould, in. all its 
parts, approve itſelf to our limited and finite un- 
derſtandings. 


« Say, of this plan, the bearings and the ties, 
The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, 
Gradations juſt, has thy pervading ſoul 
Look'd thro'? 


The general tendency of the plan indeed we may 
reaſonably expect ſhould appear to be worthy 
of its divine author. If it could be fairly proved 
to be inimical to ue intereſts of truth, virtue and 
happineſs, it/would afford an internal argument 
againſt the divine origin of it, as powerful as any 
external arguments which could poſſibly be pro- 


duced-in its favour. But it is a very weak pre- 


tence indeed for with holding our aſſent, to al- 
lege, that thoſe intereſts are not promoted in 
that particular manner which we ſhould have 
deemed moſt eligible and efficacious. 

adly, It muſt be confeſſed that reaſon, though 
of admirable uſe in judging of the evidences and 
inveſtigating the dottrines of revelation, is yet 
incapable of producing uniformity of opinion. 
This the Romaniſts urge as an irrefragable proof 
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of that infallibility to which they advance ſo bold 
a claim, and which is, as they ſay, abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the preſervation of the unity and the 
purity of the Chriſtian faith. But, as Dr. Clarke 
admirably obſerves, the true unity of Chriſ- 
tians is not a unity of faith in the bond of igno- 


rance, or a unity of profeſſion in the bond of 


perſecution, but a unity of the ſpirit in the bond 
of peace.“ | 

Experience proves that adiverſity of ſentiments 
in religion is not attended with thoſe pernicious 
effe is which, in former times, even wiſe and good 
men ſo generally apprehended. Thoſe who 
& ſearch the ſcriptures“ with a view to their reli- 
gious improvement, can ſcarcely fail to imbibe 
much of the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, in compariſon 
of which an accurate knowledge of its. ſpecula- 
tive dottrines is of little conſequence. Diverſity 
of opinion affords ſcope for the exerciſe of Chriſ- 
tian candour ; and, ſhould abſolute uniformity of 
ſentiment be ſuppoſed for ever unattainable, ſin- 
cerity ſurely is attainable by all : though it muſt 
be confeſſed that even fincerity is of Jow eſtima- 
tion when uninfluenced and unenlightened by 
the mild and benevolent ſpirit of the goſpel. 
Sincerity is, indeed, an eſſential branch of reli— 


gion; but it will of itſelf go but a very little way 


towards forming a character of diſtinguiſhed 
moral excellence. Virtue conſiſts in an undo- 
viating 
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viating rectitude of action, reſulting from per- 
fe& rectitude of principle; but how far ſhort 
does ſincerity fall of this idea of virtue. A 
man may be ſincere, yet almoſt all his actions may 
be pernicious; almoſt all his mental affettions and 
motives of action may be deteſtable. The ſince- 
rity of Bonnor cannot, perhaps, juſtly be called 
in queſtion, when, with a firebrand in his hand he 
appeared like a fiend let looſe from hell, ranging 
for revenge, and filling every corner of the land 
with ſcenes of blood and horror. Calvin was, 
without queſtion, ſincere, when with unrelenting 
barbarity he urged the legal murder of Servetus. 


And St. Paul, whoſe ſincerity, when breathing 


out threateningsand ſlaughter againſt the diſciples 
of Chriſt, no one can doubt, does not ſcruple to 
ſtile himſelf © the chief of ſinners, and not worthy 
to be called an Apoſtle” becauſe he perſecuted 
the church of Gop. Though I give my body 
to be burned,” ſays that great Apoflle, “and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” The 
Phariſee in the temple is repreſented as entertain- 
ing a very high idea Gf his attainments in moral 
excellence. His ſincerity was unimpeached : 
yet we are aſſured that the Publican went down 
to his houſe juſtified rather than the other, Let 
us beware, then, of a deluſion ſo fatal as to ima- 
gine that, becauſe we cherith falſe and flattering 
notions 
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_ notions of our own merits, we cannot juſtly incur 
puniſhment for any ſpecies. of miſcondutt pro- 
ceeding from the moſt corrupt heart or pw 

inclination, 
4thly, Although the claim of the Romiſk 
church to infallibility, or of any church whatever 
to any degree of authority, is to be denied and 
reſiſted, as a claim wholly unſupported by reaſon 
and ſcripture; as a moſt daring uſurpation over 
the conſciences of mankind; as raiſing an infur- 
mountable barrier in the way of religious and in- 
tellettual improvement, © bringing to one dead 
level every mind,” and tending to produce an 
univerſal torpor of the mental powers; it is not 
neceſſary, in order to invalidate this claim, to 
maintain that all perſons are ſufficiently qualified 
to judge for themſelves upon religious ſubjetts. 
It is enough to aſſert that all men have a right to 
judge for themſelves, as much ſo on the ſubjed 
of religion, doubtleſs, as on that of chronology 
or aſtronomy. And, though there may be a con- 
ſiderable difference of opinion amongſt thoſe who 
are beſt qualified to judge, yet, when perfect free- 
dom of inveſtigation is allowed, and the abilities 
exerted in the ſupport of oppolite opinions may 
be ſuppoſed nearly equal, thoſe who are engaged 
on the ſide of truth muſt, upon the whole, poſſeſs 
a manifeſt advantage over thoſe who are engaged 
in 
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in the cauſe. of error; and, however impercep- 
tible the hias may originally be, if it is real, the 
effects in time muſt be apparent. Truth muſt 
inſenſibly and gradually gain ground, till it ſhall 
at length attain a decided and permanent ſupe- 
riority : and the experience of all ages demon- 
ſtrates that the bulk of mankind, ſecretly con- 
ſcious of their own incapacity, embrace almoſt 
implicitly the opinions of thoſe whoſe ſuperior 
ſtation, abilities, and authority juſtly entitle them 
to reſpet and deference, and whoſe exten- 
five influence is, upon the whole, favourable to 
the general happineſs. By unremitted efforts, 
alſo to inſtrutt and enlighten mankind, the num- 


ber of competent judges muſt continually in- 


creaſe, and the minds of the multitude will be 
gradually prepared for the reception of thoſe 
truths which they may be unequal to the inveſti- 
gation of. 

If the majority of Chriſtians in this enlightened 
country are not properly qualified to decide in 


controverſies of faith, certainly thoſe of Spain 


and Portugal are much leſs ſo. There are de- 
grees of ignorance, and every advance in know- 
ledge is favourable to virtue and happineſs. 
But it is by no means adviſeable, becauſe the 
church of Rome extravagantly claims a right to 


judge for every private Chriſtian, to embarraſs 
| the 
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the queſtion by maintaining that every private 
Chriſtian is qualified to judge for himſelf. The 
right to judge 1s, indeed, unqueſtionable; but 
the ability to exerciſe that right is quite another 
thing, and cannot be ſuppoſed to exiſt in thoſe 
perſons whoſe worldly occupations and modes of 
life leave them no leiſure for literary and philo- 
ſophical purſuits, 
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ESSAY IX. 


. ON ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS, 


1 national eſtabliſhments of re- 
ligion, two queſtions immediately preſent them- 
ſelves. Are ſuch eſtabliſhments lawful in their 
own nature ? And if lawful, are they expedient? 
It is well known, that a great majority of thoſe 
learned and venerable divines who relinquiſhed 
their eccleſiaſtical preferments and dignities, in 
1 of the Att of Uniformity, and whoſe 
tefſſion laid the foundation of that grand ſchiſm 
in the Anglican church, which {till ſubſiſts in full 
orce and vigour, were, by no means, prejudiced 
againſt religious eſtabliſhments as ſuch. They 
were, in fatt, as little inclined to call in queſtion 
either the lawfulneſs or the expediency of them, 
as the generality of their brethren who remained 
within the pale of the church. They diſſented, 
merely and ſimply, becauſe they could not, con- 
ſcientiouſly, comply with the ſpecific terms im- 
poſed by the att. 

In modern times, however, the controverſy 
appears to have taken a very different turn; and 


it ſeems now to be conſidered by ihe popular 


apolo- 
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apologiſts of nonconformity as a leading princi- 
ple of diſſent from the church, that eſtabliſh- 
ments are, in every form, and under every mo- 
dification, abſolutely unjuſt and unlawful ; that 
the civil magiſtrate aſſumes an authority mani- 
feſtly foreign to his charaQter and office, when 
he interpoſes, in any manner, or under any pre- 
text whatever, in matters purely religious; that 
it is his incumbent duty to protect, without dif- 
tinQtion or partiality, all claſſes and deſcriptions 
of men, in the enjoyment of thoſe religious, as 
well as civil rights and privileges, which human 
nature juſtly claims as its moſt ſacred prerogative, 
and indefeaſible birth-right; that a Chriftian ma- 
giſtrate, in particular, is chargeable with a direct 
and palpable uſurpation of the ſupremacy of 
Chriſt, as ſole king and head of the church, 
when he openly aſſumes the ſtile, and exerciſes 
the office, of ſupreme head of the church, in his 
own perſon, not only without a divine commiſ- 
fon, but in expreſs contradiftion and contempt 
of thoſe clear and poſitive declarations of ſacred 
writ, that “ the kingdom of Chriſt is not of this 
world ;” that “ dominion ſhall not be exerciſed 
over the faith of Chriſtians ;” and that “ every 
plant which our heavenly Father hath not planted 
ſhall be rooted up.” In a word, it is ſaid that the 
temporal, and not the eternal happineſs of man- 
kind, is the proper object of temporal authority; 

that 


* 
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that religion is a perſonal concern; that, every 
individual, therefore, as he is moſt intereſted to 
diſcover, is, moſt indubitably, entitled to adopt 
thoſe means which he conceives to be beſt cal- 
culated to ſecure the glorious rewards of virtue 
in a future and immortal ſtate of exiſtence; that 
to annex temporal advantages or emoluments to 
the belief or profeſſion of any ſyſtem of religious 
opinions, is an aſſumption of power abſolutely 


irreconcileable with the genius and ſpirit of that 


divine religion which it pretends to eſtabliſh ; for 
Chriſtianity is an appeal to the reaſon and under- 
ſtandings of mankind: eſtabliſhments are an ad- 
dreſs to their prejudices and paſſions, 

Theſe arguments, and others ſimilar to theſe, 
which have repeatedly been urged with great 
force, and ſometimes with great vehemence and 

aſperity, have been anſwered, by the learned ad- 
vocates for the eſtabliſhment, Balguy, Sturgis, 
Paley, &c. with much moderation, candour, and 
ſtrength of reaſoning. The fole prerogative of 
Chriſt, as king and head of the church, to exer- 
ciſe dominion and authority over the faith of 
Chriſtians, they are far from preſuming to contro- 
vert; and the inherent right of every man to 
adopt what to him appears the moſt probable 
means ol advancing his future and everlaſting 
happineſs, they moſt readily admit. But thele 
fundamental axioms, as they allege, do not, in 
the 
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ſlighteſt degree, militate againſt the eſtabliſhment 
of any religious inſtitution, however general its 
objet, or extenſive its baſis, which is of a nature 
purely voluntary. Invidiouſly to contraſt the 
church of England with the church of Chriſt, 
and to point out, by elaborate compariſon, the 
difference which ſubſiſts between them, is to little 
purpoſe, unleſs it can be proved, that the church 
of England, like the church of Rome, aſſumes to 
itſelf the title and prerogatives of the church of 
Chriſt. But the church of England, in common 
with all other proteſtant churches, profeſs merely 
to be © a ſociety of faithful men,” voluntarily 
united in Chriſtian fellowſhip, for the purpoſe of 
mutual edification. Whoever approves of the 


general principles of faith and worſhip, adopted 


by this or any other particular church or fociety 
of Chriſtians, whether it happens to be inveſted 
with any civil immunities or not, may, doubtleſs, 
without any departure from that liberty with 
which Chriſt has made him free, become a mem- 
ber of it. Nay, it is an eſſential. branch of this 
liberty, that he ſhould poſſeſs, unmoleſted and 
uncontrolled, this importagtꝭ and invaluable pri- 
vilege. As to the interpoſition of the magiſtrate 
in matters of religion, it muſt, indeed, be ac- 
knowledged, that he has no right to impoſe any 
kind or degree of reſtraint on the conſciences of 
individuals, unleſs the plea of conſcience be ſo 
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perverted, as to become a pretext for public or 
private injury. But how is this principle! incom- 
patible with che right, or rather the duty of the 
magiſtrate, to eſtabliſh and protect, by various 
modes of encouragement and reward, all ſuch 
inſtitutions as are, in their general tendency, 
conducive to the general purpoſes of good go- 
vernment? Is not religion cloſely connected 
wich morality? And is not morality cloſely con- 
nefted with the order and happineſs of civil ſociety, 
and with all the wiſe and beneficial purpoſes of juſt 
and equitable government? How, then, can it be 
affirmed, i in conſiſtency with truth, that the civil ma- 
giſtrate ought not to concern himſelf about reli- 
gion? So far as religion is the great ſupport of 
morality, and ſo far as morality i is the great ſup- 
port of the ſocial ſyſtem, it is, evidently, a con- 
cern, and a moſt important concern, of the ma- 
giſtrate, whoſe incumbent duty it is to promote 
che public good by all ſuch means as are not 
ſubverſive of public or private rights. And 
though any reſtraint upon the exerciſe of private 
judgment in religion would, indeed, be a fla- 
grant encroachment upon the natural rights of 
mankind, yet the power of annexing privileges 
and immunities to the public profeſſion of that 
religion, which the magiſtrate conceives to be 
moſt agreeable to truth, and beſt calculated to 
advance the general intereſts of the community, 
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is a power ſo far from being foreign, that it is 
clearly and neceſſarily included in the very de- 
finition of the magiſterial office ; whoſe nature 
and eſſence it is, to promote the general happi- 
neſs by all ſuch means as are not inconſiſtent 
with any natural or indefeaſible rights. National 
eſtabliſhments of religion are, in faQ, nothing 
more than proviſions made by the governors of 


_ a ſtate for advancing the knowledge and practice 


of religion and virtue. According to this idea, 


they ſtand upon the ſame baſis, and may properly 


be referred to the ſame general rank with all 


public inſtitutions for the cultivation of the 


minds, and improvement of the morals of men; 
only, when well conſtrutted, incomparably ſu- 
perior to them all in weight, influence, and dig- 
nity, and produktive of proportionably higher 
advantages. 

Another claſs of es, perhaps leſs nu- 
merous, but far more judicious than the former, 
readily admit the concluſiveneſs of theſe abſtrat 


reaſonings in favour of the lawfulneſs of religi- 


ous eſtabliſhments; and are far from the extra- 


- vaganice of aſſerting them to be, under every 


poll ible modification, unrighteous and anti- 
chriſtian; but who, nevertheleſs, entertain great 
doubts reſpeQing the expediency and utility of 
theſe inſtitutions; 'who deem them, upon the 


; Whole, not calculated to anſwer the purpoſes for 


which 
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which they are defigned ; who conſider them, in 
a word, not as unjuſt, but as unwiſe. The ex- 
perience of paſt ages, they affirm, fully demon- 
ſtrate the utter incapacity of the civil magiſtrate 
to exerciſe the office of a judge of truth : as an 
impartial examination muſt convince us, that the 
religious eſtabliſhments of all countries, in fact, 
tend only to eſtabliſh error; and the groſleſt ab- 
ſurdities, when once they conſtitute a part of 
the religion of the ſtate, are converted into ſa- 
cred myſteries, and cannot be eradicated without 


infinite labour aud difficulty. Truth diſdains all 


adventitious aid. She relies upon her own power 
and energy. A reward annexed to the profeſſion 
or belief of truth is, evidently, ſuperfluous ; 
and of error, certainly miſchievous. Chriſtia- 


nity, we know, gradually and inſenſibly gained 


ground, in ſpite of all the oppoſition of the tem- 


poral powers, for three centuries previous to its 


eſtabliſhment by Conſtantine. Can we poſſibly 
ſuppoſe, that it would not have been able to 
maintain its ground when that oppolition ceaſed, 
though no alliance had ever taken place between 
the church and ſtate? Truth is but one; error 
is manifold. The probability, therefore, is ob- 
vious, that error, and not truth, will be eſtab- 
liſhed by the civil magiſtrate, whoſe natural ca- 
pacity of diſcernment is, certainly, not ſuperior 


to that of other men; and truth, conſequently, 
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inſtead of. being promoted, will only have, as 


there is reaſon to fear, an additional and formi- 


dable obſtacle to ſurmount. 

To this reaſoning, plauſible as it appears, it 
has been vith at leaſt equal plauſibility anſwered, 
that we are under a neceſſity of regulating our 
conduct, public as well as private, upon fixed 
and general principles; and that the juſtice or 
wiſdom of the principles themſelves are not at 
all impeached by any miſapplication of them in 
particular inſtances. It is obviouſly a duty in- 
cumbent upon the magiſtrate to advance by the 
molt effe&tual means, under every poſſible form 
and modification, the happineſs and welfare of 
the community entruſted to his faithful and guar- 
dian care. As the knowledge of truth and the 


practice of virtue, therefore, are conneQed with 


the general welfare and happineſs, they neceſla- 
rily become objetts of his attention and concern. 
And ic is to- no purpoſe to objett that he is liable 
to be impoſed upon by falſe appearances, and 
conſequently to adopt wrong means in order to 
attain to right ends. For this objeQion muſt 
affect all the powers and functions of government 
alike; and upon this principle, the magiſtrate 
muſt do nothing from the apprehenfion of doing 
wrong. And the ſame reaſoning may indeed be 
extended to each individual, whether in public 
or private life, who would thus be precluded 

from 
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from taking any atlive meaſures whatever to pro- 
mote the intereſts of truth and virtue, under the 
influence of the ſame general apprehenfion that 
he may, in fact, be the unconſcious inſtrument of 
promoting evil and error. What, indeed, is the 
civil magiſtrate, but an individual poſſe ſſing 
great and extenſive powers, whichihe is under an 
obligation to employ, like other individuals, for 
the general benefit? If then the magiſtrate acts 
upon this juſt and equitable principle, it is fairly 
preſumable, that he will himſelf participate no 
leſs of the benefits to be derived from the free 
and unreſtrained diſcuſſion of truth, and the ge- 
neral increaſe of wiſdom and knowledge refulting 
from it, than other men: and his mind, or rather 
the public mind, being gradually more enlighten- 
ed, wiſer, better, and more effedtual meaſures 
will be adopted for the advancement of the ge- 
neral: intereſts of truth, virtue, and happineſs, 
And it muſt be acknowledged, that where a re- 
gard to theſe great and tranſcendant objects 
really engages the attention and influences the 
condutt, a very great mixture of human weakneſs 
and error in the choice of the means, will: not 
totally prevent or fruſtrate their accompliſhment. 
That Chriſtianity, in conſequence of the intre- 
pidity and zeal of the primitive Chriſtians, and 
the ſtrength of the evidence, external and internal, 
by which it was accompanied,. was able to force 
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: its way into the world, not only without the 
q aſſiſtance, but in direct oppoſition to the united 
[ efforts of the temporal powers, is true. But there 
| appears no ſufficient reaſon to conclude from 
| | thence, that if the temporal powers had been ori- 
ginally not adverſe but friendly to this religion, 
and had adopted ſuch wiſe and ſalutary meaſures, 
as were beſt calculated to diffuſe the knowledge 
of Chriſtianity in its native purity and excellence, 
that it would not at a much earlier period have 
met with a more favourable or more general 
reception. Chriſtianity, we are indeed taught to 
believe, will. ultimately become the religion of 
the univerſe. But whoever infers from this ac- 
knowledged truth that natural or human means 
of diffuſing and perpetuating the knowledge and 
belief of our holy religion, are ſuperfluous or 
uſeleſs, and that religious truth may ſafely be left 
zo rely on its own energies, may as juſtly aſſert the 
If | ſame of 'philoſophical truth—that the ſyſtems af 
Lockz or NEtwrTon, for inſtance, need not be 
taught in ſchools or colleges, becauſe the force of 
the evidence attending them is ſuch, that they muſt 
make their way in the world, whether any means 
| are uſed to prepare the way for their reception 
FM or not. | 
| Another queſtion yet remains of a nature more 
intereſting and delicate than either of the former, 
viz, How far is that eſtabliſhment of religion 
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which exiſts in our own age and country, calcu- 


lated to produce the general intereſts of truth 


and virtue? In anſwer to this enquiry, it muſt 
be acknowledged that the Engliſh liturgy is, in 
its general ſtruQure and radical principles, found- 
ed on the baſis of the pureſt morality, and the 
moſt rational and ſublime devotion. But when 
we dirett our attention to the ſpeculative dogmata 
with which this ſyſtem of morality and deyotion 
is connected, as exhibited in the ereeds and ar- 
ticles of the church; what a contraſt! What 
impartial enquirer in the preſent age can poſſibly 
give his + unfeigned aſſent and conſent” to thoſe 
doarines, ſo incredible in themſelves, and ſo op- 
polite to all our natural ideas of rectitude and 
Juſtice, that even one of the moſt. eminent and 
zealous of their advocates is compelled to ac- 
knowledge, that “ at the contemplation of them 
reaſon ſtands aghaſt, and faith herſelf is half con- 
founded.“ If theſe are really the doctrines of 
revelation, in what records are they to be found ? 
Certainly not in thoſe ſacred books: which are 
commonly ſuppoſed to contain the hiſtory, and 
to exhibit the principles of our religion. Hap- 


pily that divine religion, as it is there repreſented, 


appears perfectly ſimple, obvious, and intelligible 
to the meaneſt capacity. Inſomuch, that it was 
originally upon that very account, to the Jews 


* Hurd's Sermons, 
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whoſe minds were wholly pre- occupied by ideas 
of temporal grandeur, a ſtumbling block ; and by 
the Greeks, attached to the ſubtiltics of a vain 
philoſophy, deemed fooliſhneſs; though by the 
higheſt authority and upon the moſt incontrover- 
tible evidence, declared and demonſtrated to be 
the power of God and the wiſdom of God. In 
vain do we reje the Popiſh doArine of tranſub- 
ſtantiation, while we retain and venerate, as the 
moſt ſacred of all myſteries, the Popiſh invention 
of the Trinity. And whilſt, by the aid of that 
ſcholaſtic jargon, falſely ſtiled the creed of Atha- 
naſius, we vainly attempt to explain impoſſibi- 
lities and to reconcile contradiftions, we expoſe 
our underſtandings as well as our religion to the 
humiliating deriſion or the more humiliating pity 
of the exulting infidel. 

The fatal neceſſity under which the Engliſh 
clergy labour, ofſubſcribingto a confeſſion of faith 
which is abſolutely contrary both to {cripture and 
to reaſon, is evidently produQtive of the moſt un- 
happy effects. It excites an earneſt though ſecret 
wiſh to ſhrink from the inveſtigation of truth. It 
effettually prevents the principles of Chriſtianity 
from becoming, in our national ſeminaries ofedu- 
cation, the ſubject of unreſtrained and philoſophi- 
cal diſcuſſion. It has an obvious and direct tenden- 
cy to generate that indifference for religion which 
is ſo remarkably the characteriſtic of the preſent 
age. It damps the exertions and chills the zeal 


of 


of thoſe who are the real friends and lovers of 
truth, by expoling their moſt laudable and ſuc- 
ceſsful efforts to the reproach of inſincerity, in- 
conſiſtency, and criminal prevarication. 

Thoſe who poſſeſs any ſhare of generous ſen- 
fibility, who have ever © wiped their eyes of 
drops which ſacred pity hath engendered,” mult 
have experienced the ſtrongeſt emotions of ſym- 
pathy, on witneſſing the diſtreſs and embarraſs- 
ment of ſuch, and many ſuch there are, who with 
a ſtrong bias in favour of virtue, though not 
abſolutely endued with a ſpirit of martyrdom, 
are called upon to offer the moit reluctant vio- 
lence to the moral feclings, by publicly declar- 
ing their approbation of ſentiments and doctrines 
which reaſon indignantly rejedls. With ſuch 
impreſſions, it is impoſſible not to wiſh that an 
apology for clerical conformity could be offered, 
not only plauſible, but ſatisfattory and. juſt. The 
point to be determined is ſimply this: Whether 
ſubſcription, in the circumſtances now ſtated, in- 
volves in it a criminal violation of truth! ? Truth, 
as it relates to ſocial intercourſe, may juſtly be 
defined an adberence to promiſe: and the eſſence of 
truth conſiſts in a punctual fulfilment of thoſe ex- 
pedtations which have been intentionally raiſed, 
If all promiſes, whether explicitly or implicitly 
made, were ſtrictly adhered. to, and all expetta- 
tions intentionally excited, were invariably and 
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ſcrupulouſly fulfilled, how, properly ſpeaking, 
could truth ever be ſaid to be violated? That 
mutual confidence, which ought ever to ſubfiſt 
between man and man, would ſuffer no interrup- 
tion; and mankind in general would receive all 
that benefit and advantage from truth which it 1s 
in its own nature calculated to afford, If we 
apply theſe ideas to the caſe of ſubſcription, we 
muſt acknowledge that, in a moral and philo- 
ſophical ſenſe, truth is not violated by that claſs 
of men whoſe condu@ reſpetting this point we 
are now conſidering. They make no promiſes, 
they enter into no engagements which they do 
not mean to fulfil, in the ſenſe in which they 
profeſs to make them. They are not chargeable 
with intentionally or infidiouſly raiſing expetta- 
tions which they mean to diſappoint. They 
avow their ſentiments without reſerve, and dil- 
claim without heſitation every idea of embracing 
any propoſitions, as articles of faith, the truth of 
which cannot be proved by “ certain warrant of 
{cripture.” With this limitation, indeed, a limi- 
tation which the church itſelf approves and ad- 
mits, (Vide Article 22.) they are willing to give. 
their. aſſent to the articles propoſed; and an 
aſſent, ſo limited and qualified, can never be 
fairly conſidered as ſubjett to the imputation of 
deccit, hypocriſy, and prevarication. 

On the one hand, terms are propoſed; on the 


other, 
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other, a virtual declaration is made in what ſenſe, 
and under what limitation theſe terms are com- 
plied with. If the party propoſing is ſatisfied 
that they ſhould be ſo underſtood and limited, 
how is mutual confidence, or, in other words, 
how is truth violated? This is one of thoſe caſes 
in which it is allowable to conſult and to be 
guided by the © animus imponentis.” And to the 
queſtion ** Quis impoſuit ?” it is obvious to reply, 
Not the Biſhop, for he is employed, in his offi- 
cial capacity, merely to receive the declaration: 
Not the compilers of the articles, for they'ꝰ are no 
more the impoſers of ſubſcription, than a ſolicitor, 
employed to make the draft of a revenue bill, is 
the impoler of the tax: Not even the parliament 
which originally enatted the law; for it is a ma- 
nifeſt abſurdity to repreſent any perſons as par- 
ties in a tranſaction, which does not take place 
for ages after they have ceaſed to exiſt. In 
ſhort, the legiſlature actually ſubſiſting at the 
time ſuch declaration is required, and by whoſe 
authority the requiſition is made, is the party 
whoſe intention is in this caſe to be conſidered. 
And that the legiſlature is, in fact, willing to 
allow all that latitude of interpretation which is. 
here contended for, is too evident to need a 
formal proof. Thole celebrateddivines, the glory 
of the Engliſh church, who have moſt widely de- 
parted from the letter of her creeds and ker ar- 


ticles, 
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ticles, have been, in numerous inſtances, ad- 
vanced to the highelt eccleſiaſtical dignities, 
when the whole world was made acquainted with 
their opinions by means of their admirable writ- 
ings, and when their activity and zeal, in ſupport- 
ing and diffuſing their ſentiments, were molt con- 
ſpicuous. The univerſal conſent of a nation,” 
fays the celebrated and excellent Jortin, “ to de- 
viate in ſome points from the old doftrines, 
amounts to an abrogation of ſuch rigid interpre- 
tation of the articles, and to the permiſſion of a 
latitude in ſubſcribing.” 

Nothing here advanced, however, is meant to 
derogate from the ſuperior merit of thoſe men, 
who, under a perſuaſion that the cauſe of virtue, 
religion and truth is endangered by atting upon 
theſe problematic principles, have the magnani- 
mity and fortitude to relinquiſh all their tempo- 
ral proſpetts for the ſake of a clear conſcience; 
and who muſt be allowed to rank in the higheſt 
claſs of human characters. All that candor it- 
felf can contend for is, that a compliance with 
the terms of conformity, in the circumſtances 
now ſlated, is not neceſſarily to be interpreted as 
a dereliction of ſincerity or of integrity. It 
ſeems in itſelf capable of at leaſt a plauſible and 
decent vindication, though it were devoutly to 
be wiſhed that all theſe dangerous refinements in 


morality were rendered ſuperſluous, by an eccle- 
| | ſiaſtical 
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fiaſtical reform conducted upon truly Proteſtant 
principles. One cannot ſufficiently lament that 
our national eſtabliſhment ſhould be ſo conſti- 
tuted that men of the moſt diſtinguiſhed moral 
excellence, Chriſtians eminent for the ſuperi- , 
ority of their intellectual talents, and the ardor 
and ſucceſs with which they have exerted them 
in the cauſe of true religion, ſhould be under 
the neceſſity of relinquiſhing or declining her 
communion. Surely a period will arrive when 
ſhe ſhall be permitted to aſſume a more henignant 
and inviting form: when the feeble and ineffec- 
tual barriers, with which ſhe is now embarraſſed 
and incumbered, ſhall be completely demoliſhed : 
and ſhe ſhall be deemed ſufficiently ſecure when 
proteded by reaſon, unbiaſſed by authority, on 
the one hand; and revelation, unperverted by 
any human gloſſes or explanations, on the other. 


ESSAY 
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SSSAY Sx; 


ON THE CONNECTION BETWEEN VIRTUE AND 
HAPPINESS. | 


Is one of the diſcourſes, publiſhed ſome years 


ſince by a juſtly celebrated profeſſor of rhetoric, 


Dr. Blair, we meet with the following paſſage: 
“ Unjuſt are our complaints of the promiſcuous 
diſtribution .made by providence of its favors 
among men. From ſuperficial views ſuch com- 
plaints ariſe, The diſtribution of the goods of 
fortune, indeed, may often be promiſcuous, that 
is, diſproportioned to the moral charaQers of 
men; but the allotment of real happineſs is never 
ſo.” But it is to be feared that ſuch a view and 
repreſentation of life as this is little better than 
romance. It is too evident that virtue and hap- 
pineſs are not inſeparably united; that, when 
they are found in attual union, it ſeldom hap- 
pens that the degree of happineſs, enjoyed by any 


individual, bears an exact proportion to the de- 


gree of virtue he poſſeſſes; and, in no inſtance, 
perhaps, is that preciſe degree of happineſs the 
ſole and neceſſary reſult of the virtuous prin- 
ciple. It may be thought that theſe are very 
dangerous conceſſions, ſuch as tend to weaken 

the 
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the intereſts of virtue ; and, if generally received, 
to diſcourage mankind from the prattice of it. 
But the intereſts of virtue can never ſurely be 
promoted by deſerting the intereſts of truth. If 
weak and erroneous arguments are employed to 
induce men to become virtuous, it is a real ſer- 
vice to the general cauſe of virtue to expoſe the 
fallacy of them, and to erett her empire upon a 
firm and permanent baſis. A man, who enters 
life under a perſuaſion that virtue and happineſs 
are inſeparably united, and that happineſs bears 
a certain and determinate ratio to virtue, and 
who forms a reſolution of leading a life of 
virtue upon ſo narrow and ſelfiſh a principle, 
will find the ground upon which he ſtands very 
unſtable, and ſlippery. And, when that perſua- 
fon is once ſhaken, which will infallibly happen 
from a more enlarged acquaintance with the 
world, he mult be in imminent danger of apoſ- 
tatizing ſrom thoſe principles and reſolutions upon 
which he propoſed to regulate his conduct. 

In attempting to aſcertain the importance of 
a virtuous conduct and diſpoſition, we mult 
proceed upon one of the following luppoſi- 
tions. 1ſt, That mankind are of certainty del- 
tined for a future ſtate of exiſtence, in which 
their happineſs or miſery will bear an exact pro- 
portion to the degrees of moral excellence or 
depravity to which they have arrived in the pre- 


ſent 
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ſent life. Secondly, That it is only probable 
or poſſible this may be the caſe, and this proba- 
bility may be infinitely varied in the apprehen- 
fion of different individuals, agreeably to the 
nature of the evidence adduced. Or, zdly, 
That there is no future ſtate of exiſtence, and 
that death is the total extinction of our ſentient 
and percipient powers. It would be ſuper- 
fluous to multiply arguments to prove, on the 
two former of theſe hypotheſes, that it is our 
higheſt intereſt to adopt that mode of conduct 
which is beſt calculated to ſecure our happineſs 
throughout that endleſs duration to which we are 
certainly, or even with the ſlighteſt degree of 
probability deſtined. But, upon the third ſuppo- 
fition, it becomes a very nice and curious quel- 
tion indeed, how far it is the intereſt of a man 
to adhere inviolably, and in all circumſtances, to 
the undeviating line of reditude. In general, it 
cannot he doubted that virtue is more favour- 
able to happineſs than vice: but it would be an 
arduous taſk to perſuade a mere man of the 
world, whoſe views extended no farther than 
this liſe, that his higheſt happineſs depended upon 
his ſcrupulouſly conforming to the dittates of a 
pure and perfect morality. It would evidently 
be fruitleſs and even ridiculous to attempt to 
make any impreſſion upon ſuch a man, by expa- 
unt upon the native beauty and excellence of 

virtue; 
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virtue ; upon its utility in promoting the general 
intereſts of mankind; and upon the conſcious 
ſatisfaction which would reſult from the love and 
practice of it. This would be to uſe a language 
which he could not comprehend, The idea of 
virtue abſtradtedly conſidered for ſuch a man has 
no charms. The advancement of general hap- 
pineſs is to him a matter of perfect indifference, 
and inſtead of a conſcious ſatis faction in the prac- 
tice of virtue, he is conſcious only of a fixed and 
unconquerable reluctance to conform to its dic- 
tates. Such a man has no reliſh for the refined 
pleaſures of the moral ſenſe, and it cannot be 
denied that he adds to his bappineſs by indulg- 
ing, to a certain degree at leaſt, all his vicious 
propenſities. How is this then conſiſtent with 
the hypotheſis, that the allotment of happineſs is 
never diſproportioned to the moral characters of 
men? | 

But perhaps it may be ſaid, that this is not a 
fair ſtatement of the caſe, and that all which is 
meant by recommending virtue as the true ſource 
of happineſs is, that it will certainly be found ſo 
by thoſe in whom the moral ſenſe has been early 
and diligently cultivated, whole modes of think- 
ing and habits of acting have been pre-diſpoſed 
from infancy in favour of virtue, and in whom 
the benevolent affections flouriſh in full life and 
vigour. And certainly it would be raſh to af- 

VOL. 1. 8 firm, 
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firm, that the world affords not any ſuch examples. 
The faculty of affeciation is of a nature at onee - 
fo powerful and fo flexible, that, by early and ſkil- 
ful direction, it is, no doubt, poſſible, ſuch an 
ardent and diſintereſted love of virtue, ſuch a 
noble and animating principle of benevolence 
may be generated in the foul, that, leaving the 
very idea of a future ſtate out of the queſtion, 
all the allurements of vice united would, to a 
man attuated by ſuch exalted fentiments, appear 
contemptible in compariſon of the pleaſures to 
be derived fromvirtue. But, then, a few ſuch ex- 
amples are by no means ſufficient to eſtabliſh the 
truth of the general maxim, that the virtuous 
are happy in proportion to the degree of virtue 
they poſſe ſs; nor, indeed, is it neceſſarily to be 
inferred, that a man ſuch as we have in contem- 
plation, who has arrived at the higheſt degree of 
moral perfection of which humanity is capable, 
muſt be therefore eminently happy; but only 
that he would, in conſequence of the exquiſite 
delicacy of his moral feelings, incur a greater 
degree of miſery by any occaſional deviations 
into vice, than by a reſolute adherence to vir- 
tue, whatever perſonal inconveniences might 
reſult from the practice of it. Indeed, from the 
very nature of virtue, it is eaſy to demonſtrate, 
that it cannot, in all fituations and circum- 
ances, be the intereſt of individuals invariably 


to 
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to adhere it. For the eſſence of virtue conſiſts - 
in regulating our condutt by ſuch principles as 
are beſt calculated to advance the general hap- 
pineſs. Now, as it frequently happens that the 
happineſs of the individual ſtands in direct oppo- 
ſition to that of the public, it is the perfection 
of virtue in individuals, in ſuch caſes, to ſacri- 
fice their own happineſs to that of others. But 
if we do not advert to that recompence of re- 
ward, of which a future ſtate of retribution af- 
fords us a proſpett, how can ſuch a ſacrifice be 
rationally expetted, or, indeed, how can it be 
rationally made? Here, then, is the grand, the 
remedileſs defect of that ſyſtem: of morality, 
which extends not its views beyond the preſent 
life. Self-love and ſocial are not the ſame; i. e. 
are not neceſſarily connected; and this defect 
becomes only the more apparent from every at- 
tempt to palliate or diſguiſe it, or to ſubſtitute 
any other principle in the place of that juſt, ſo- 
lid, and permanent foundation of human con- 
duct, a regard to our own true intereſt. 

The moſt celebrated ſect of heathen philoſo- 
phers, viz. the Stoics, it is well known, prepoſ- 
terouſly endeavoured to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of 
perfect virtue on the baſis of pride. By an in- 
flexible adherence to her moſt rigorous didctates, 


they boaſted, that they not only acquired an ele- 


vation of mind far ſuperior to the baſe and igno- 
8 2 ble 
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ble vulgar, for whom they did not pretend that 
this ſyſtem was calculated, but that they were 
raiſed to an equality with the gods themſelves, 
They aſſerted that virtue was not merely the 
chief good, which their rivals, the Peripatetics, 
were content to maintain, but that it was the ſole 
good; and that the truly virtuous man muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be ſupremely happy in the enjoyment 
of that good, in all poſſible fituations and cir- 
cumſtances, even whilſt aQually burning in the 
brazen bull of Phalaris. But philoſophers of 
modern times, to do them juſtice, keep at a ſafe 
and meaſureleſs diſtance from any ſuch exceſs of 
virtuous extravagance. Mr, Hume, in his Trea- 
tiſe on Morals, in the oppoſite tone of ſoftneſs 
and indulgence, like the faſhionable preachers 
of the preſent day, paints virtue in the moſt 
charming colours. “ Nothing appears,” to uſe 
his own words, “ but gentleneſs, humanity, be- 
neficence, affability. She talks not of uſeleſs 
auſterity and rigour, ſuffering and ſelf-denial : 
ſhe declares that her ſole purpoſe is to make her 
votanes, and all mankind, during every inſtant 
of their exiſtence, if poſſible, chearful and happy; 
nor does ſhe ever willingly part with any plea- 
ſure but in hopes of ample compenſation in ſome 
other period of their lives. The ſole trouble 
which ſhe demands is that of juſt calculation, 
and a ſteady preference of the greater happineſs.” 

Ko This 
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without reluQance, can diſpute the juſtneſs of the 


reſemblance? it is, however, like moſt other 


portraits of great artiſts, a flattering likeneſs. 
6 The ſole trouble which virtue demands is that 
of juſt calculation.” But upon what data is this 
calculation to be founded? Upon the ſuppoſition 
of a future ſtate? Then virtue ceaſes to be that 
ſmiling, gay, and enchanting goddeſs deſcribed 
by Mr. Hume. She aſſumes another counte- 
nance, not, indeed, deſtitute of beauty, but of a 
ſevere and awful kind: her deportment is mar- 
tial, and her air majeſtic; not a Venus but a 
Minerya, armed with helmet, ſpear, and ſhield, 
In plain language, we cannot become really and 
truly virtuous, at ſo cheap a rate as ſuch flatter- 
ing indications would ſeem to indicate. It re- 
quires great faith, great fortitude, great reſolu- 
tion, and, however unpleaſant the words may 
ſound in our ears, in very many ſituations of life, 
great ſuffering and ſelf. denial, to attain to any very 
ſuperior degrees of virtue. The grand maxim 
which we are ever to keep in view is, that we 
are abſolutely probibited to gratify, in a ſingle 
inſtance, our awn intereſts, paſſions, or inclina- 
tions, whenever they are, in the remoteſt degree, 
repugnant to the general happineſs. And, on 
the other hand, that it is incumbent upon us, by 
all poſſible means, to promote the general wel- 
S 3 fare, 
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This is a moſt pleaſing picture of virtue, and who, | 
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fare, and even to ſacrifice eaſe, fame, fortune, 
and life itſelf, whenever they come in compett- 
tion with thoſe far ſuperior conſiderations, to 
which virtue exacts an abſolute and unreſerved 
ſubmiſſion, | | 
But the virtue which Mr. Hume means to re- 
commend is of a very different complexion. It 
is, indeed, but another word for pleaſure; for, 
according to his principles of calculation, it is 
ſufficient to ſtrike the balance here, and to give 
the preference to that mode of conduct which 
ſhall be produQtive of the greateſt ſum of happi- 
neſs to each individual in this world; for he is 
equally ready, with Macbeth, “ to jump the life 
to come,” He ſeems, indeed, willing enough 
to perſuade his readers, that the perſonal happi- 
neſs of each individual coincides with the gene- 
ral happineſs of mankind; but his reaſoning on 
this head is fo trifling and evaſive, that it can 
only tend to enforce, inſtead of alleviating the 
weight of this formidable objettion, © If,” ſays 
he, © a ſenſible knave allege, that though, as a 
general rule, it muſt be acknowledged that ho- 
neſty is the beſt policy, yet it is a rule liable to 
many exceptions; and he muſt be allowed to 
condutt himſelf with moſt wiſdom who ob- 
ſerves the general rule, and takes advantage of 
all the exceptions. If a man thinks that this 
reaſoning much requires an anſwer, it will be a 
little 
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title difficult to find any which will, to him, ap- 
pear ſatisfactory and convincing. If his heart 
rebel not againſt ſuch pernicious maxims, if he 


feels no reluQtance to the thoughts of villany 
or baſeneſs, he has, indeed, loſt a conſiderable 
motive to virtue, and we may expect that his 


practice will be anſwerable to his ſpeculations,” 
Nov, certainly, there are many who will ac- 
knowledge, without a bluſh, that they think this 
reaſoning very much requires ax anſwer, whoſe 
hearts rebel againſt ſuch pernicious maxims as 
ſtrongly as Mr. Hume's. But, ſurely, the proper 
queſtion in this caſe is, not in what manner the 
feelings of men educated in habits of virtue 


would prompt them to act? but whether thie ob- 


jettion is really well founded, and what influence 
a ſyſtem of morals, liable to ſuch an objection, 
would produce upon the fum of human life and 
happineſs? Mr. Hume admits the objeftion to 
be, ſtrictly ſpeaking, unanſwerable; but en- 


deavours to raiſe a feeble barrier in ſupport of 


virtue, by oppoling to its attacks certain mental 
feelings and aſſociations, which are known to be 
accidental, variable, and faQtitious. 4+ Thoſe 
who are deſtitute of theſe feelings,” ſays he, 
have, undoubtedly, loſt a conſiderable motive 
to virtue.” This 1s too true; but then they 
ſtand the more in need of ſome other motive leſs 
Lexible in its nature, and more general in its 


84 opera- 
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operation: but this the philoſophy of Mr. Hume 
does not ſupply. Upon his principles, virtue 
muſt depend upon honour for her very exiſtence. 
Honour is, indeed, „a ſacred tie, the noble 
mind's diſtinguiſhing perfeQion!” But if wo 
imagine that mankind will ever be greatly or ge- 
nerally influenced by a principle ſo refined and 
ideal, we indulge a groundleſs and romantic ex- 
peQation. To baniſh the belief of a future ſtate 
from a ſyſtem of morality, would lead to conſe- 
quences as dangerous and fatal as a total aboli- 
tion of penal laws would produce, in the fram- 
ing or new modelling a plan of civil. polity, 
And if any one preſumed to hint his apprehen- 
ſions, that the intereſts of virtue might, eventu- 
ally, ſuffer from ſuch abolition, would it be deemed 
very ſatisfadory for „ a moral philoſopher” 
to ſtand up, and ſay, „that men of ingenuous 
minds had an antipathy to vice too ſtrong to be 
counter-balanced by any views of profit or pecu- 
niary advantage; that inward peace of mind, 
conſciouſneſs of integrity, a ſatisfaQtory review 
of our own conduQ, theſe are circumſtances 
very requiſite to happineſs, and will be cheriſhed 
and cultivated by every honeſt man who feels the 
importance of them.“ Notwithſtanding this fine 
harangue, the neceſſity would ſoon become ap- 


Lide Hume's Eflays, Vol. II. p. 350, 
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parent in this, as in many other caſes, of making 
« the lofty head of ſpeculation bow to groveling 
experience !” | 


Enough, it may be hoped, has been faid to 


eſtabliſh, upon a ſolid foundation, the following 

concluſions : | 
Firſt, As it is a truth which cannot, fo it is a 
truth which needs not to be concealed or palli- 
ated, that virtue is not neceſſarily produQtive of, 
or conneded with temporal happineſs. “ Dies 
deficiet,” ſays the Roman orator, % velim nume- 
rare quibus bonis male evenerit : nec minus fi comme- 
morem quibus improbis optime.” To maintain that 
we are happy in exact proportion as we are vir- 
tuous, is, in other words, to aflert, with the an- 
cient Stoics, that virtue is the only good; i. e. 
the ſole ſource of our enjoyments; an opinion 
ſo contrary to fact and experience, that it is won- 
derful any man can ſerioully attempt to defend it. 
Are the pleaſures we reccive from the ſenſes, 
exquiſitely faſhioned and organized as is the 
human form divine, to be left entirely out of the 
account? Are the pleaſures of imagination no- 
thing? Or do we derive no addition to our hap- 
pineſs from our literary and intellectual purſuits ? 
If the moral ſenſe is carefully cheriſhed 2nd cul- 
tivated, it is, indeed, the ſource of a very ſub- 
lime and exalted ſpecies of enjoyment. On ſome 
occaſions, however, it is rather the ſource of pain 
than 
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than pleaſure; and the more virtuous a man is, 
the larger ſacrifices of private happineſs he is 
diſpoſed to make to the general good; ſo that it 
may well admit of a doubt, if he has no future 
reward in proſpect, whether, upon the whole, 
his happineſs would be promoted by an undevi- 
ating perſeverance in a courſe of the moſt per- 
fect virtue to which a human being can attain. 
It ſhould ſeem that virtue of a lower ſtandard, 
and mixed with a conſiderable portion of alloy, 
is, frequently, better calculated for the purpoſes 
of this world merely. Hope and fear are the two 
grand ſprings by which that curious machine, the 
human mind, is aQuated; and to deprive virtue 
of that ſupport which ſhe receives from their in- 
fluence and operation, and to ſubſtitute, in their 
room, a ſenſe of honour, or a love of moral 
beauty and order, is to betray the cauſe of vir- 
tue. Secured by the awful fanQions of religion, 
the temple of virtue ſtands, unſhaken, upon a 
rock.—Whereas theſe, her falſe or miſtaken 
friends, would fain ſubyert that firm and ſolid 
foundation, and ereR, in lieu of it, an houſe for 
her upon the ſand. But, to adopt the ſacred lan- 
guage of ſcripture, * When the floods come, 
and the winds blow and beat upon that houſe, it 
will inevitably fall, and great will be the fall of 
it. — Hence, THe 
2dly, 
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2dly, It is moſt unqueſtionably certain, that 
religion is of eſſential uſe and importance in pro- 
moting the temporal intereſts and felicity of man- 
kind. Were the belief of a Gov, of a provi- 
dence, and of a future ſtate, baniſhed from the 
world, it is evident that morality would ſtand 
upon a totally different foundation from that on 
which it now reſts. We ſhould no longer be 
under an obligation, i. e. we ſhould no longer 
have any rational or ſufficient inducement to ſa- 
crifice our own happineſs to that of others, 
Every individual would have a ſeparate and de- 
tached intereſt, which it would, in that caſe, be 
his higheſt wiſdom to purſue, however contrary 
it might happen to be to that of his neighbour or 
of the public. A principle of generoſity might, 
indeed, deter ſome men from embracing oppor- 
tunities of promoting their own happineſs at the 
expence of others: but generoſity would be a 
feeble reſtraint, indeed, upon the great majority 
of mankind; who when the powerful feelings of 
remorſe and fear were extinguiſhed, would be 
little ſcrupulous in gratifying, to the utmoſt ex- 
tent, every paſſion and inclination, however de- 
praved and corrupt, which could, in their ap- 
prehenſion, conduce to their own perſonal en- 
joyment. And the more completely a man could 
diveſt himſelf of every virtuous feeling and ſym- 
pathetic emotion, the more powerful, in fact, 
would 
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would be his inducement, the more it would be 
his intereſt, if one may be allowed to uſe an ex- 
preſſion at which the mind revolts, to ſacrifice 
the happineſs of others to his avarice, his ambi- 
tion, or his revenge. It muſt, however, be ac- 
knowledged, that the evidence which nature af- 
fords of the great truths of religion ſcarcely 
amounts to probability. Upon that probability, 
weak as it is, had we no better guide, it would, 
nevertheleſs, be our duty and our wiſdom to att. 
But the truth is, that though in ſpeculation it is 
impoſſible to deny that ſuch a probability ought 
to influence our condutt, as much as even a cer- 
tainty, the impreſſion made by it is ſo weak, that 
it has never been found to produce any general 
or permanent effect upon the hearts and lives of 
mankind. The human mind is ſo conſtituted, as 
to ſtand in need of a ſpecies of evidence amount- 
ing much nearer to moral certainty, in order to 
effect any great practical purpoſe, How invalu- 
able an advantage, then, ought the Chriſtian re- 
velation to be deemed, which is ſo admirably 
adapted to the wants and wiſhes of man; which 
exhibits the grand dottrines of religion in a light 
ſo jult and clear; which enforces them by ſuch 
ſolemn and alarming ſanctions, and which con- 
firms and eſtabliſhes the truth of them by a chain 
of evidence the moſt aſtomiſhing, the moſt con- 
vincing. the moſt decifive. This religion has 
already 
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already produced effects highly favourable to 
the happineſs of the human race, and thoſe who 
are perſuaded of its divine authority have the 
firmeſt reliance that it ſhall riſe triumphant over 
all oppoſition ; and that the knowledge and be- 
_ neficial influence of it ſhall, at length, cover 


the face of the whole earth, as the waters cover 
the ſea. | 
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ESSAY XI. 
ON VIRTUE AND MORAL OBLIGATION. 


Berween moral and metaphyfical diſqui- 
litions there is a ſtrict and intimate conneUon ; 
and juſt, liberal, and comprehenſive ideas re- 
ſpetting theſe branches of philoſophy are per- 
haps attended with effeds intereſting and im- 
portant beyond all others, and with more imme- 
diate and extenſive influence on the general wel- 
fare and happineſs. They have been the favou- 
rite theme and ſtudy of the beſt and wileſt of 
mankind in every age; and yet no claſs of ſpe- 
culative writers are more frequently inſulted by 
ſcioliſts and men of the world with the queſtion, 
Cui bene? Ot what ule are your ſpeculations? 
Abaſhed by the ſupercilious effrontery of theſe 
inſolent interrogators, the philoſopher is com- 
pelled amid the bluſhes of confuſion to acknow- 
ledge that his re ſearches, however ſucceſsful, are 
of no ule in the view or eſtimation of the en- 
quirers. For they are not deſigned for the 
amuſement of literary indolence, or calculated 
to clear the path to the acquiſition of honor, 
tame, or fortune, The ſole object of theſe dif- 

hicult 
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ficult and abſtruſe inveſtigations is to develope 
the nature and powers of the human mind; to 
aſcertain the juſt rule of life and conduct; to 
explain the obligations incumbent upon man, 
the ſanctions by which thoſe obligations are en- 
forced; and by infpiring and diffuſing noble and 
elevated principles of adion amongſt the higher 
ranks of ſociety, gradually to extend the ſphere 
of liberty, virtue and happineſs, fo that it may 
ultimately embrace, if it be poſſible, every in- 
dividual of the human race. In every age there 
exiſts a certain ſyſtem of opinions, by the in- 
fluence of which men are guided and aQtuated, 
This ſyſtem, and every ſucceſſive alteration and 
improvement of it, muſt originate with philoſo- 
phical and ſpeculative men. Of how great im- 
portance then is it that theſe inſtruftors of the 
univerſe ſeek to qualify themſelves for their high 
office, by the moſt accurate, laborious, and im- 
partial inveſtigation, Thele are the men who 
filently and inviſibly dire& the movements of 
the mighty lever by which NG world 
is [wayed and governcd. 

Of all the various ſubjeAs of ohiloſophical 
ſpeculation, it muſt be acknowledged that no- 
thing can exceed in practical influence or im- 
portance the enquiry reſpeding the nature of 
virtue and moral obligation. Virtue may be 
defined as the moſt excellent or eligible rule of 


life 
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life and conduct. What then is this rule, and 


how is it to be diſtinguiſhed and aſcertained ? 
In anſwer to this enquiry, a variety of fanciful 
and viſionary, though ingenious and ſpecious 
theories have been advanced. Of thele it is not 
neceſſary to deſcend to a particular analyſis. 
As far as they are deſerving of attention, they 
are perhaps reſolvable into the two effenually 
and obviouſly diſtin& hypotheſes, of which Dr. 
Clarke and Mr. Hume may be conſidered as the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed and illuſtrious advocates. 
Tus ſole and unalterable rule of human ac- 
tions, ſays Dr. Clarke, is Rectirupsz; and in 
this the eſſence of virtue conſiſts, There reſults, 


ſays this great philoſopher, from the abſolute 


reaſon and nature of things, even ſeparate from 
and antecedent to the poſitive will and command 
of God, certain neceſſary and eternal differences 
and relations, from which ariſe various moral 


fitneſſes, agreements or proportions, to which 


Gop himſelf, from the abſolute reQitude and 
immaculate perfection of his nature, voluntarily 
and invariably conforms; and to which, ſo far 
as they are diſcernible by the light of human 
reaſon, we are under an eternal and indiſpenſa- 
ble obligation to ſubmit. 

This obligation ariſes primarily and neceſſa- 
rily from the original conſtitution of things, which 


makes it fit and reaſonable for creatures thus to 
act 
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aft, whether happineſs be or be not the reſult of 
an inflextble and undeviating adherence to the 
rule of reditude. It follows, therefore, that 
the poſitive will and command of Gov, a ſub- 
miffion to which includes the higheſt certainty of 
ultimate happineſs, is in itſelf, however ſuperior 
in practical importance, of inferior and ſecon- 
dary obligation. And in ſtri& propriety the 
divine will, and the fanftions with which it is 
accompanied, may be conſidered not as conſti- 
tuting a new, but enforcing a prior obligation. 
The eternal reaſon of things, that reaſon which 
is the rule of action to Gop himfelf, is alone 
obligatory upon his rational offspring. And 
this obligation is as abſolute and unalterable as 
the law, the abſolute and unalterable law of rea- 
fon from which it reſults. And the effentiat 
differences, agreements and relations upon which 
this law is founded, are in their nature as inca- 
pable of any degree of change or ſhadow of 
turning as the firſt axioms of geometrical ſcience. 
And he who ſhould contend that truth, juſtice, 
temperance and charity, do not in themſelves 
poſſeſs more of intrinſic excellence than the op- 
polite vices, may as plauſibly and es rationally 
aſſert that the whole is not equal to all its parts, 
or that a ſquare is not double to a triangle of 
equal baſe and height. 


VOL. 1. * This, 
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This, it muſt be acknowledged, is a very bold, 


lofty, and ſublime ſyſtem of morals: and ſo im- 


perious is its language and impoſing its aſpedt, 
that its advocates appear to deem it unneceſlary, 
to ſeek for clear or ſpecific arguments in vindi- 
cation of it; but, confidently leaving it to reſt 
upon the baſis of its own intrinſic evidence, con- 
tent themſelves with appealing to the feelings, the 
conſcience and the underitanding of every man, 
whether they do not bear an internal and invo- 


| luntary teſtimony to the truth of theſe principles; 


of which, ſay they, ſuch is the importance and 
ſuch the ſtability, that if theſe fail, “the pillared 
firmament is rottenneſs, and earth's baſe built on 
ſtubble.“ | | 

Of this ſupreme and immutable rule of action 
Cicero ſays, + Eit quidem vera lex reQta ratio 


naturæ congruens, diffuſa in omnes, conſtans, 


ſempiterna, quæ vocet ad officium jubendo, ve- 
tando a fraude deterreat. Huic legi nec abro- 
gari fas eſt, neque derogari ex hac aliquid licet, 
neque tota abrogari poteſt.“ And again, * Erat 
enim ratio profecta a rerum natura, & ad rette 
faciendum impellens, & a delicto avocans; qua 
non tum denique 1ncipit lex eſſe cum ſcripta eſt 
led tum cum orta eſt; orta autem ſimul eſt cum 
mente divina.“ | | Hh 

In oppoſition to this popular and ſplendid ſy 
tem, Mr. Hume firſt yentured in regular form to 

| advance 
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advance a theory, which he thought it, however, 
neceſſary to inculcate with much caution and 
addreſs, as conſcious that he was in danger of 
incurring, by his temerity, no. ſmall degree of 


odium and indignation; though it has gradually 


inſinuated itſelf into favor, and is at this time 
embraced and openly avowed by many Chriſtian, 
as well as ſceptical moraliſts; amongſt the for— 
mer of whom we find the diſtinguiſhed names of 
a Prieſtley and a Paley. “ The eflence of 


virtue,“ fays Mr. Hume, „ is UTiLity,” Mo- 


rality is founded ſolely upon the baſis of general 
utility: and this is the law by which human life 
and conduct ought to be regulated. This is a 
theory which pretends not to aſſume the lofty tone 
of the abſtract and ſublime philoſophy to which 
it ſtands oppoſed. It objects not to be con- 
ſidered as far leſs dignified, awful, and majeſtic. 
It modeſtly claims only the advantage of being 


caſy, intelligible and rational. It profeſſes to 


reduce the rule of condutt to the level of plain 
truth and common ſenſe. Nothing, ſay the 
advocates of this hypotheſis, 1s really valuable 
but happineſs: neither power, nor wildom, nor 
learning, nor liberty, nor virtue, being of any 
eſtimation or importance, but as they contribute 
to its production. Happineſs, then, according 
to this theory, 1s the ſole end and objett of ex- 
iſtence; and virtue is repreſented as entirely 

1 2 ſubordinate 
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ſubordinate to it, being merely the rule reſulting 
not from the abſtraft nature but the poſitive re- 
lations and tendencies of things; by the obſerv- 
ance of which the general happineſs is moſt ef- 
fectually attained or promoted. The eſtabliſhed 
rules of morality, therefore, are not of abſolute, 
unalterable and indiſpenſable obligation; for 
virtue, if the means, and nothing more than the 


means of advancing the general happineſs, may 


occaſionally, and in peculiar circumſtances, juſ- 
tify and even demand a deviation from thoſe 
rules, in order to accompliſh the end for which 
alone they were originally eſtabliſhed. If we 
are required to yield obedience to the abſtra 
law of rettitude, regardleſs of conſequences, it 


is natural, it is reaſonable to aſk upon what baſis 


of authority this law is founded? If nothing can 
be alleged but its own intrinfic beauty, truth, 
and excellence, it is obvious to reply that this 
high ſounding language is merely the ſplendid 
difguiſe of ignorance, the unintelligible jargon 
of myſticiſm; and theſe myſtical moraliſts would 
be employed very properly and conſiſtently in 
determining what that ſpecies of excellence is 
good for which is good for nothing. They who 
extol the truth, beauty, and harmony of virtue, 
excluſive of its confequences, deal but in pom- 
pous nonſenſe. By the force of early, repeated, 
and habitual aſſociations, we form, indeed, vivid. 

indelible, 
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indelible, and what are very eaſily imagined to be 
innate ideas of the abſtract, independent, and 
native excellence of virtue, If we take the 
trouble, however, to analyze theſe ideas, we ſhall 
find that all the rules of juſt and rational morality 
are ſubſervient to utility; that, in the entire ca- 
talogue of virtues, no one quality is ſuffered to 
obtrude which is not conducive to the general 
happineſs; that in whatever degree of reſpe& or 
veneration, therefore, virtue may be held, and to 
the moſt unlimited veneration it is certainly en- 


Aitled, the ſentiment plainly originated in a regard 


to its real and practical utility. Such, indeed, 
is che fixed and ſublime idea with which the ima- 
gination is often happily impreſſed of its tranſ- 
cendent excellence; that it is in fact generally 
praftiſed by the beſt and wiſeſt of mankind, with- 
out any view to an ultimate end, but merely from 
the conſcious ſatisfaction and delight which it 
excites in minds habitually and uniformly virtu- 
ous. And thus we are by a very natural and 
pardonable error, an error originating in an ar- 
dent love and admiration of virtue, led to exalt 
the means above the end: and reduced to the 
intolerable abſurdity of maintaining that fitua- 
tions and circumſtances might attually ariſe, 
which would impoſe upon the whole race of man- 
kind the fatal obligation, which would really and 
truly make it their indiſpenſible duty, by an in- 
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flexible perſeverance in that line of conduct 
which is ſuppoſed conſonant to the abſtract rela- 


tions of things, to render themſelves for ever 


miſerable.“ 

But in oppoſition to the ſyſtem of morals 
founded upon utility, it is alleged, “ that thoſe 
who aſſert virtue to be in its own nature of ſub- 
ordinate rank and importance, who deem it valu- 


able only as a means promotive of a certain end, 


and who conſequently ſcruple not to vary the 
means in order to accompliſh the end, virtually 
maintain, that the words right and juſt ſtand for 
no real and diſtin characters of attions, but 
ſignify merely qualities conducive to happinels : 
ſo that the very ſame actions may be at different 


o 


* Quzro fi duo fint, quorum alter optimus vir, æquiſſi- 
mus, ſumma juſtitia, fingulari fide, alter inſigni ſcelere et 
audacia ; et f in eo fit errore civitas, ut bonum illum virum 
ſceleratum, facinoroſum, nefarium putec : contra autem qui 
fit improbiſſimus, exiſtimet eſſe ſumma probitate ac fide : 
proque hac opinione omnium civium, bonus ille vir vexetur, 
rapiatur, manus ei denique auferantur, effodiantur oculi, 
damnetur, vinciatur, uratur, exterminetur, egeat; poſtremdò, 
jure etiam optimo omnibus miſerrimus eſſe videatur; contra 
autum ille improbus, laudetur, colatur, ab omnibus diligatur, 
omnes ad eum honores, omnia imperia, omnes opes, omnes 
denique copiæ conferantur, vir denique optimus omnium 
wllimatione, et digniſfimus omni fortuna judicetur: quis 
tandem erit tam demens qui dubitet utrum ſe eſſe malit ? 


C1crzo de Republ, lib, 3. 
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times and in different circumſtances, both right 
and wrong, good and evil; and the moſt-perni- 
cious and horrible cfimes will be transformed 
into virtues, if but the moſt trifling balance of 
happineſs may be ſuppoſed to reſult from them.” 
To this objettion 1t is obvious to reply, that the 
moral worth and excellence of every attion con- 
fiſts in the motive from which it proceeds, and 
the effett which it is calculated to produce. All 
actions are right and juſt which are intended 
and calculated to promote the general happineſs, 
even though that end ſhould be effected by a 
deviation from thoſe eſtabliſhed maxims of mos 
rality, by which, in the uſual courſe of things, 
the general happineſs is beſt ſecured and pro- 
tetted. And this leads to a ſecond ohjettion, 
deduced from the imminent and alarming dangers 
to be apprehended from the abuſe or miſapplica- 
tion of this theory. If the rule of right be 
public expediency, and if every man be entitled 
to conſider himſelf as a judge of this expediency, 
and conlequently empowered to diſpenſe with 
the moſt ſacred and fundamental laws of virtue 
and morality at his pleaſure, what dire and fatal 
elfects may be expected to enſue! We are ex- 
preſsly commanded by the higheſt authority not 
to do evil that good may come; but the theory 
which founds morality upon utility is utterly ſub— 
T4 ve:live 
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verſive of this maxim. It teaches us that it is 
Fight and proper to do evil that good may come. 
But if men once ſuffer themſelves to indulge this 
dangerous and unwarrantable licence ; if they 
raſhly and impiouſly preſume to create excep- 
tions to divine prohibitions, there is an end of 
all morality ; and the obligation of every duty may 
at one time or other be ſuperſeded through the 
ſuggeſtions of ignorance or of intereſt; the caprice 
of faſhion, or the frenzy of fanaticiſm.“ This 
argument carries with it ſuch apparent authority 
and force of convittion, that ſome philoſophers, 
who, adopting the general theory of Mr. Hume, 
eſtimate virtue in exact proportion to its power 
of producing happineſs, poſitively diſclaim any 
right or privilege of diſpenling, in any caſe what- 
ever, with the eſtabliſhed rules of morality ; rules 


which have the ſandtion, not only of human but of 


divine authority. For the conſequences of hu- 
man attions,” as Dr. Johnſon, to quote one of 
the moſt reſpeQable of this claſs of ethical wri- 
ters, obſerves, being ſometimes uncertain and 
ſometimes remote, it is not poſſible in many caſes 
for moſt men, nor in all caſes for any man to de- 
termine what actions will ultimately produce 
happineſs : and therefore it is proper that a rule 
ſhould be authoritatively laid down, to be followed 
invariably in oppofition to appearances, and in 
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every change of circumſtances, by which we may 


be certain to promote the general felicity, and 


be ſet free from the dangerous temptation of 
doing evil that good may come.” Others, how- 
ever, heſitate not to maintain, that there are ex- 
traordinary caſes which manifeſtly require and 
fully juſtify a deviation from the ordinary rules 
of conduct: that Cop commands obedience and 
ſubmiſſion to the moral law, only as it is the 
means of promoting the general good: and if it 
can be proved upon demonſtrative or highly 
probable grounds, that this end might in any in- 
ſtance be better and more effectually attained by 
departing from, than by ftritily conforming to 
the common and ordinary rules of condutt, then 
we ought to judge this departure conſonant to 
the divine will, notwithſtanding the apoſtolical 


caution not to do evil that good may come, the 
. wiſdom and propriety of which as a general 


maxim no one can diſpute. + Moral philoſophy,” 
lays Archdeacon Paley, < cannot pronounce that 
any rule of morality is ſo rigid as to bend to no 
exceptions : nor, on the other hand, can ſhe com- 
prize theſe exceptions within any previous de- 
[cription. She confeſſes, that the obligation of 
every law depends upon its ultimate utility ; that 
this utility having a finite and determinate value, 
ſuuations may be feigned, and conſequently may 

ariſe, 
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ariſe, in which the general tendency is out- 
weighed by the enormity of the particular miſ- 
chief,” | 
Shall we then, ſome perhaps will ſay, admit 
the Jeſuitical maxim to be at laſt founded on 
truth, which has been ſo long exploded as no 
leſs falſe than pernicious, viz. that the end juſti- 
Fes the means? Did not the diſciples of Loyola 
pretend to vindicate by this maxim every ſpecies 
of extravagance and depravity ? True. But the 
extravagance was not chargeable upon the maxim 
itſelf, but upon their abominable perverſion and 
miſapplication of it. Although caſes may be 
ſuppoſed in which deviations from the eſtabliſhed 
rules of morality muſt be admitted as juſtifiable, 
reaſon and even common ſenſe will teach us the ne- 
ceſſary diſtindions; and while Brutus is admired 
and applauded, Ravailliac remains the objett of 
abhorrence and execration. Any deviation from 
the laws of morality, which is always in itſelf an 
evil, muſt indeed be attended in every inſtagce 
wich a clear and evident preponderance of good, 
in order to its vindication. In the concerns of 
public life, and where the happineſs of nations is 
depending, deviations from eſtabliſhed rules will 
doubtleſs be molt likely to occur, political and 
moral rettitude being never really at variance. 
Who will diſpute that obedience to the civil 
magiſtrate is to be claſſed amongſt the chief duties 


of 
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of morality? and it is required of us in ſcripture 
in terms as expreſs and unqualified as any other. 
But it may be aſſumed without danger of contra- 
* dition, that the Revolution was not merely an 
allowable, but an highly laudable deviation from 
the general rule of duty. Juſtice is perhaps, of 
all the eſtabliſhed laws of morality, that which 
we are accuſtomed to regard as moſt momen- 
tous and inviolable, But would the moſt ſcru- 
pulous moraliſt heſitate to aſſiſt in the demolition 
of a houſe, the property of another, if abſolutely 
neceſlary to ſtop the progreſs of a conflagration? 
Or would he condemn the maſter oa commer—- 
cial veſſel as criminal, who in the extremity of a 
ſtorm ſhould conſign the bales of merchandize 
which it contained to the boſom of the deep, 
without or even againſt the conſent of the owners? 
What more ſacred than truth? But who would 
not deem a falſehood meritorious, if it were the 
means of preventing the perpetration of a murder ? 

It is in vain to allege that this principle is 
liable to perverſion and abuſe; for what ſyſtem 
of morals is not expoſed to the ſame objeftion ? 
Every other rule, when reſorted to as a prin- 
ciple of action, is equally difficult to develope 
and explain, and equally liable to miſtake and 
abuſe in the application, as experience ſuffici- 
ently and indeed incontrovertibly proves. That 
virtue conſiſts ſolely in an unintermitted exer- 
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tion of our talents in the advancement of the 
general welfare and happineſs, is the nobleſt 
lefſon that man can be taught; and if univer- 
ſally received and acted upon, it muſt, when 
conneQted with even very moderate attainments in 
knowledge, be productive of the moſt ſalutary 
effetts. And if this generous and. benevolent 
principle will not reftrain men from degrading 
themſelves to ſavages and barbarians ; if this ſo- 
vereign balm be not of efficacy to aſſuage the 
malignity of ſuperſtition or the fury of fanati- 
ciſm, to what purpoſe can it be to urge to them 
that virtue conſiſts in obedience to the. divine 
wall, or in a conformity to the fitneſs of things, 
to the abſtract law of reaſon, or the eternal rule 
of rectitude? If thoſe blind and furious zealots 
whom you thus addreſs ſhould happen by a rare 
chance to poſſeſs patience io hearken, and un- 
derſtanding to comprehend your diſcourſe, they 
will undoubtedly tell you in return, that they 
have been ſolely and conſcientiouily guided by 
_ theſe juſt and excellent principles—that the mal- 
ſacre of St. Bartholomew, for example, was 
concerted in bumble reſignation and ſubmiffion 
to the divine will—the gunpowder treaſon was a 
tranſattion conformable to the fitnels of things 

the burning of John Hufs and Jerome of Prague 
by the council of Conſtance, in contempt of the 
lale· conduct previoully granted to them, was 


authorized 
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authorized by the abſtraft law of reaſon, and 
the aſſaſſination of Henry the Great by Ravil- 
liac was agreeable to the eternal rule of reQi- 
tude. If you attempt to convince them that 
theſe execrable actions were really contrary to 
the will of God, the rule of rectitude, &c. how 
is this to be effected but by demonſtrating them 
to be inconſiſtent with the firſt principles of mo- 
rality ; or, in other words, to be ſubverſive of 
the very foundations of human ſafety and hap- 
pineſs, i. e. contradictory to the great law of 
general utility? This is the ultimate teſt; and 
though it is certainly poſſible, that if the perpe- 
trators of theſe villanies had adopted this prin- 
ciple as the true baſis of virtue, they might have 
atted preciſely in the ſame manner; yet, by 
reſorting to it as the criterion of moral rettitude 
or of the divine will, you admit the coincidence 

of thoſe principles with that of utility, and vir- 
tually acknowledge it to be a rule of attion 
much more level to human ſagacity and com- 
prehenſion. 

Upon the whole, it follows, therefore, that“ 
univerſal benevolence, under a right direction, 
conſtitutes the very eſſenee of virtue; for uni- 
verſal benevolence aims at the advancement of 
univerſal happineſs, or, in other words, of ge- 
neral utility, as its ſole objet. There is, how. 
ever, another, though inferior ſenſe, in which (2 
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the term virtue 1s frequently uſed, in order to 
denote thoſe moral qualitics which are more im- 
mediately uſeful to ourſelves; ſuch as tempe- 
rance, patience, vigilance, fortitude, conſtancy, 
&c. qualities highly eſtimable and important, 
and which may all be included in the general 
term PrUptNct; and into prudence, and not 
. benevolence, virtue has, by ſome philoſophers, 
been ultimately reſolved. This is, however, 
when the terms are explained, a mere verbal 
contention, Benevolence and prudence con- 
joined form the perfection of morality ; but if 
they are to be conſidered as in a ſtate of oppoſi- 
tion or ſeparation, benevolence muſt be ac- 
knowledged a more perfect rule of conduct than 
prudence, becaule it is calculated to produce a 
greater ultimate ſum of happineſs. Benevolence 
is therefore virtue in the higheſt and moſt appro- 
priate ſenſe. But it cannot be denied, that be- 
nevolence, though the moſt perlett and excellent 
rule of life and conduct, as it reſpetts the whole, 
is far from being ſo to each and every individual 
'of whom this mighty whole is compoſed. It will 
not be caſy to point out any theory of morals, 
founded on the baſis of prudence, more worthy 
of obſervation than the ſyſtem which is exhibited 
in that celebrated production of human wil- 
dom, the Book of PROVERBS. All the proſpects, 
hopes, and fears of the royal preacher and mo- 
raliſt appear to terminate in the preſent life ; and 


his 
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bis arguments and exhortations are inviolably. 


founded upon an hypotheſis which was probably 
conſonant to the general, opinion of the. age 
and country in which he lived. In that lofty 
and ſublime addreſs to the Deity which he offer- 
ed up at the conſecration of the Temple, not the 
molt diſtant hint 1s to be found relative to a future 
{tate of exiſtence. The bleſſings which he im- 
plores, and the judgments which he deprecates, 
are all of a temporal nature, Nor does the 
Jewiſh monarch, in any of his works, attempt 
to enforce the practice of his ſyſtem of morals 
by any of the ſanctions of religion. The royal 
philoſopher, drawing towards the concluſion of 
a long life paſſed in the unintermitted purſuit of 
every variety of ſenſitive and intellectual enjoy- 
ment, ſcems to have_contratted, from a ſatiety 
of pleaſure, a certain tindture of melancholy too 
nearly approaching the moroſe and cheerjels 
morality of the cloiſter. He ſeems to place 
man's ſupreme good in a kind of ſtoical apathy, 
a proud and contemptuous indifference to the 
world, and abſtraction from it. And, far from 
urging the dottrine of a future ſtate as an incen— 
tive to virtuous exertion, he expreſsly aſſerts, 
e that there is one event unto all; that the dead 
know not any thing; that there is no work, or 
device, nor knowledge, nor wiſdom, in the 
grave.“ We find, indeed, the declaration, 

6 that 
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« that the duſt ſhall return to the earth as it was, 
and the ſpirit unto Gop, who gave it;“ but it is 
evident, that in uſing this language the Jewiſh 
monarch had a direft reference to the Moſaic 
account of the creation of man; in which it is 
related, that man, i. e. the corporeal part of 
man was formed of the duſt of the earth; and 
that the Almighty breathed into him the breath 
of life, ſo that he became a living ſoul or ſpirit. 
At death, therefore, the duſt would, in the na- 
tural courſe of things, return to the earth again; 
and the ſpirit, or breath, for it is the ſame word, 
mm, which is thus variouſly tranſlated, unto Goo, 
who gave it. Which expreſſion no more implies 
the ſeparate exiſtence of the ſpirit ſubſequent to 
death, than the Moſaic account implies its ſepa- 
rate exiſtence previous to its union with the cor- 
poreal organized ſyſtem. And the general ideas 
both of Moſes and Solomon are clearly confo- 
nant to the Oriental or Indian philoſophy, which 
affirmed the ſoul, or mental principle, to be an 
emanation from the divine mind, or ſource of 
intellett, into which, at death, it was again ab- 
forbed; loſing all ſeparate conſciouſneſs, though 
not by any poſitive att extinguiſhed or annihi- 
lated, «© Vulgo putant hiſce verbis,“ ſays M. 
Le Clerc, animadverting upon this paſſage, 
« Salomonem ſatis oſtendere a ſe creditam im- 
mortalitatem animi. Sed mirum eſſet, fi ita res 

baberet, 
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haberet, antea dubitationem hac de re a Salo- 
mone perſpicue propolitam, et quidem ſæpius.— 
Cap. III. 19. Ed. ſeq. IX. 2, 5, 10. Verbulo 
uno et altero, quaſi metueret ne res intelligere- 
tur ſolutam; cum nulla res fit majoris momenti, 
neque ſæpius inculcanda immortalitate animi. 
Atqui, ut corpus reverſum in terram deſinit eſſe 
corpus humanum, et diſſolvitur; ita ſpiritus re- 
diens ad Deum, cam pati mutationem, credere 
potuit Salomo, qua deſinebat eſſe fpiritus huma- 
nus.“ | 

The Jewiſh monarch alſo aſſures us, “ that 


Gop ſhall bring every work into judgment, with 


every ſecret thing, whether it be good, or whe- 
ther it be evil.” But that any thing more is 
here intended than temporal judgments, or the 
judicial diſpenſations of Providence in the pre- 
ſent life, it is incumbent upon thoſe who aſſert 
to prove. For to deviate from the uſual accep- 
tation of any term without reaſon, or without 
any other reaſon than to furniſh an argument in 
favor of an hypotheſis deſtitute of any other 
argument, muſt be acknowledged the height of 
critical temerity. 

Preſuming, therefore, that the royal moraliſt 
conſidered it as an undoubted fact, that man did 
not ſurvive the grave, it will be eaſy to diſcern 
how well his metaphyſical and ethical theories 


correſpond. The charatteriſtic defect of that 


vor. I, U ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem of ethics which has deſcended to us from 
this royal philoſopher, and which abounds with 
admirable ſagacity of ſentiment, as well as beauty 
of language, is the want of a principle of ge- 
nuine catholiciſm. There is no glow of ſym- 
pathy, no ardor of beneficence. It is, in a 
word, when compared with the divine philan- 
thropy of the goſpel, a cold, an artful, and a 
ſelfiſh ſyſtem. Solomon profeſſes, indeed, that 
his deſign is to give ſubtilty to the ſimple; and 
this obje& it is, undoubtedly, well calculated to 
accompliſh. 4+ Whoſo hearkeneth unto me,” 
ſays he, ſhall dwell ſafely.—Diſcretion ſhall 
preſerve thee, underſtanding ſhall keep thee. 
Honor the Lord with thy ſubſtance, ſo ſhall thy 
barns be filled with plenty. Wiſdom is the prin» 
cipal thing. Exalt her and ſhe ſhall promote 
thee : ſhe ſhall bring thee to honor when thou 
doſt embrace her. My ſon, if thou be ſurety 
for thy friend, thou art ſnared with the words of 
thy mouth,” &c. It is not, therefore, without 
good ground that, upon this ſyſtem, he makes 
wiſdom to boaſt, „I, wiſdom, dwell with pru— 
dence.” In the uſual tenor of his reaſonings, 
the arguments by which he endeavours to deter 
men from the prattice of vice are merely of a 
prudential nature : and a fixed abhorrence of 
vice, from the conſideration of its innate depra- 
vity, and of the fatal tendency of moral evil, as 

utterly 
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utterly ſubverſive of the general happineſs and 
order of ſociety, he neither ſeems to have at- 
tained himſelf, nor to have wiſhed to inſpire into 
the minds of thoſe for whom theſe leſſons of 
wiſdom were deſigned. The approbation of the 
Deity he reprelents, indeed, as uniformly an- 
nexed to a virtuous conduR ; but this approba- 
tion diſplays itſelf, agreeably to his general ſyſ- 
tem, in no other mode than by annexing, in the 
uſual courſe of his providence, honor and hap- 
pineſs to virtue, ſhame and miſery to vice. He. 
that followeth after righteouſneſs and mercy, 
findeth life, righteouſneſs, and honor. Gop 
overthroweth the wicked for their wickedneſs ; 
and there ſhall be no reward for the evil man,” 
&c. If any one, however, ſhould doubt of the 
perfect conformity of events in the preſent life 
to this abſtratt theory, it is too evident that it 
is incapable of ſupplying him with higher or 
nobler motives to perlevere in a courſe of vir- 
tuous action. And this leads to a few conclud- 
ing remarks on the nature and extent of moral 
obligation. 

To the grand and intereſting queſtion, what 
obligation are we under to adhere, in all circum- 
ſtances, and under all diſadvantages, to the prac- 
tice of virtue? the advocates for the ſyſtem of 
Rrcrirup think it ſufficient to ſay, that we 
feel the force of the obligation, though we cannot 

U 2 explain 
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explain the nature of it. It is an obligation uni- 
verſal in its extent, perpetual in its duration, 
and abſolute in its ſovereignty. The ſanQtions 
of religion do not conſtitute this obligation, they 
merely enforce it. And if thoſe ſanRions were 
entirely abrogated, or if it were poſlible to ſup- 
poſe them no longer the ſanttions of virtue, but 
of vice, {till the obligation to the practice of vir- 
tue would remain in full force; for obligation is 
involved in the very nature of it, and the eter- 
nal diſtinction of moral right and wrong is the 
true and ſole foundation of moral obligation; 
right and obligation being manifeſtly correlative 
terms. | 
But this account of moral obligation ſeems 
much too ſublime for human comprehenſion. 


All is wrapt in mylterious and impenetrable ob- 


ſcurity.—— 


« We ce before us neither here nor here, 
« Nor whatenſues; but have a fog in ken 


«© That we cannot look thro", 
SHAKESPEAR, 


To the advocates of the oppoſite hypotheſis, 
then, we are compelled to reſort for a more ſa- 
tisfattory and intelligent ſolution, Moral obli- 
cation, according to this claſs of philoſophers, is 
but another term for rational inducement, It 
the queſtion, therefore, be propoſed to them, 
what obligation are we under to be virtuous, or 


to 
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to adopt thoſe principles of action which are 
| moſt likely to promote the general happineſs; 
they reply, without heſitation, that your own 
happineſs is cloſely connected, by a thouſand 
ties, with the general happineſs ; and that a re- 
gard to your own true intereſt is the ſtrongeſt of 
all obligations, or, in other words, the moſt 
forcible, as well as rational, of all motives. But 
if a very curious enquirer ſhould farther preſume 
to alk of a metaphy ſician of this claſs, whether 
the intereſt of the individual was invariably, in- 
ſeparably, and univerſally conneQed with the 
general intereſt of mankind? this is a queſtion 
which might well be ſuppoſed © to givehimpaule.” 
A moraliſt whoſe ſole or principal objett was re- 
putation, would probably decline to give an ex- 
plicit anſwer to this obnoxious enquiry; and con- 
tent himſelf with acknowledging, © that it would 
be a little difficult to find any which will, to the 
underſtanding, when diveſted of the feelings of 
virtue, appear ſatisfaftory and convincing*.” 
But a philoſopher of a candid mind, who has 
only truth in view, would ingenuouſly conſels, 
that private intereſt does not, and cannot, in all 
caſes, coincide with the public good. Then, in 
certain caſes, the obligation to be virtuous ceales! 
True; but in thoſe caſes religion mult be called 


* Hume's Eſſays, Vol. II. p. 306. 
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to the aid of virtue. Religion completes and 
perfeQs the coincidence between private and ſo- 
cial happineſs; for it teaches us, that whatever ſa- 
crifices are made by the individual of private to 
public good, will receive a glorious compenſation - 
in a future and eternal ſtate of exiſtence. But 
does natural religion inculcate this ſublime doc- 
trine with clearneſs and certainty? Far from it. 
Natural religion only affords a faint gleam of 
hope that this may poſſibly be the caſe. Reve- 
lation, then, muſt be ultimately invoked, to ſup- 
ply the manifeſt defects and imperfeQtions of the 
religion of nature. And revelation, ſuch as 
Chriſtianity offers to the acceptance of mankind, 
a revelation whoſe grand obje it is to aſcertain 
this truth, crowns the whole fabric. And thus 
we are led to conceive of Chriſtianity as the key- 
ſtone of that wide extended arch which human 
virtue, ſolicitous to form a permanent and ſolid 
baſis of human happineſs, began to build; but 
which, unaſſiſted by ſuperior and divine aid, ſhe 


is compelled to acknowledge her inability to 
finiſh. 
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ESSAY XII. 


ON MATERIALISM. 


A JUSTLY celebrated Chriſtian divine and 
philoſopher has excited the attention of the 
learned world in general, and the aſtoniſhment 
and indignation of a great part of it, by the pub. 
lication of a treatiſe, written in defence of the 
ſyſtem of Materialiſm ; in which he attempts to 
prove, contrary to the opinions which have been 
almoſt univerſally prevalent in the Chriſtian 
church for a long ſucceſſion of ages, that man 
does not conſiſt of two ſubſtances, eſſentially dif- 
ferent from each other; but that the conſcious 
Principle, or what we generally term the ſoul, is 
merely a property reſulting from ſuch an organi- 
cal ſtructure as that of the brain. It follows, as 
an immediate and neceſſary conſequence from 
this hypotheſis, that the idea of the natural im- 
mortality of the ſoul is wholly fallacious, as the 


properties of thought and ſenſation mult, of 


courſe, be extinguiſhed at the diſſolution of that 
ſyſtem of organized matter to which they apper- 
tain. This opinion has long been conſidered as 
a tenet peculiar to infidelity ; and Materialiſm has 

U4 been 
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been held in almoſt as much abhorrence by the 


_ generality of Chriſtians as Atheiſm itſelf. The 


arguments of ſo able a writer as Dr. Prieſtley 
muſt, however, be entitled to a deliberate and 
impartial examination ; and when we know that 
ſo learned a divine, and ſo acute a metaphy fician, 
does not deem the ſyſtem of Materialiſm incon- 
ſiſtent with the belief and profeſſion of Chriſ- 
tianity, it ſhould incline us to abate ſomewhat of 
our prejudice againſt this obnoxious opinion, 
and to exerciſe that candor of inveſtigation which 
we ſhould, perhaps, be apt to diſcard as toq 
nearly allied to criminal indifference for religion, 
when controverting the ſuppoſed hereſies of 
Spinoza, Hobbes, or Collins. 

In this Eſſay it is propoſed to exhibit a ge- 
neral view, both of the popular and unpopular 
hypotheſes relative to this ſubje&t, and of the 
arguments by which they are ſeverally ſupported; 
And firſt, the Immaterialiſts urge, as a proof 
equally clear, conciſe, and concluſive, as a proof 
nothing ſhort of demonſtration, of the eſſential 
difference between matter and ſpirit; that the 
principle of perception, or conſciouſneſs, being 
in its own nature a ſimple, unextended and in- 
diviſible power, muſt inhere in a ſimple, unex- 
tended and indiviſible ſubſtance; whereas, the 
properties of ſolidity and extenſion are abſo- 
lutely eſſential to matter, which is therefore ne- 


ceſſarily 
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ceſlarily a diſcerpible ſubſtance, conſiſting of 
ſeparable, nay, of actually ſeparate and diſtin 
parts. And, as the whole can contain nothing 
more than the ſum or aggregate of the powers or 
qualities inherent in all its parts, a ſyſtem of mat- 
ter, however exquiſite its ſtruQture or organiza- 
tion, cannot be poſſeſſed of conſciouſneſs or per- 
ception, unleſs conſciouſneſs be ſuppoſed an 
inherent property of matter. And upon this 
hypotheſis, if matter be infinitely diviſible, con- 
ſciouſneſs muſt likewiſe be infinitely diviſible, 
which is a groſs abſurdity. Or if matter be ulti- 
mately reducible to indiviſible particles, each 
particle muſt poſſeſs a certain degree of percep- 
tion, and then the ſimple and individual power of 
perception belonging to a ſyſtem of matter, ſuch 
as the brain, muſt conſiſt of a multitude of diſ- 
tint and ſeparate perceptions belonging to its 
ſeveral component particles, which is a palpable 
contradiction. It is evident then, to a demon- 
ſtration, that the principle of perception is an 
immaterial principle; and if an immaterial, an im- 
mortal principle; for a principle which has, as 
far as we can perceive, no properties 1n common 
with matter, cannot, without a manifeſt abſurdity, 
ba ſuppoſed affected, much leſs annihilated by 
the diſſolution of that materia! ſyltem, to which 
it is, by divine power, for a certain period united, 
Death, in fact, is nothing more than the ſepara- 

tion 
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tion of ſoul and body; and when diſincumbered 
from this groſs material vehicle, the immortal 


| ſpirit will doubtleſs take its flight into the regions 


of empyreum, emancipated from every ſpecies of 
diſorder and indiſpoſition derived from the con- 
tagion of fleſh and blood. 

Excluſive, however, of this grand and demon- 
ſtrative argument in favor of the ſyſtem of Im- 
materialiſm, there are various conſiderations 
which ſhould induce us to believe, that matter 
and ſpirit are ſubſtances eſſentially diſtin from 
each other, and that the conſcious principle does 
not depend upon any organical material ſyſtem 
for its exiſtence or ſupport. The immortality 
and conſequent immateriality of the ſoul may be 
ſtrongly argued from the almoſt univerſal aſſent 
of mankind, and from “ that eager hope, that 
fond deſire, that longing after immortality,” ac- 
companied with © that inward dread and ſecret 
horror of falling into nought,” which operates ſo 
powerfully throughout the rational creation, and 
from which the inferior orders of animal beings 
are wholly exempt. Why ſhould our omnipo- 
tent and beneficent Creator implant in our minds 
theſe deluſive hopes? Why ſhould he excite 
defires which are never to be ſatisfied? Why 
hold out to our view a proſpect of happineſs, to 
which we can never attain? Do not our minds 
revolt at the idea, that a mode of condutt ſo ar. 

bitrary 
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bitrary and capricious can be adopted by a Being 
infinite in wiſdom and goodneſs? Surely we 
ſhall not dare to aſcribe principles of govern- 
ment and action to the Deity, by which we ſhould 
think even humanity degraded ! 

But it may be farther urged, that man is plainly 
in his own nature an accountable creature; he is 
endowed with powers and faculties of a very 
exalted kind. Theſe powers he is equally capa- 
ble of applying to the beſt and to the worſt 
purpoſes. By the proper uſe and application of 
them he may attain to the love and praflice of 
every virtue; and by the negle& and abuſe of 
them, he will certainly ſink into the loweſt abyſſes 
of vice and depravity. Can it be imagined, then, 
that the great Being who gave us reaſon and under- 
ſtanding, that we might know how to refuſe the 
evil and chuſe the good; who gave us freedom 
of agency, in order to enable us to make that 
choice ; who gave us conſcience, to ſerve as a 
perpetual monitor within our breaſts, pointing 
out our duty to us, exhorting us to the ſtritt per- 
formance of it, and filently warning us of the 
danger of acting contrary to its dictates Can it 
be imagined that he will permit theſe noble fa- 
culties to be abuſed, theſe warnings to be deſpiſ- 
ed, and theſe obvious deſigns of his providence 
to be counteratted with impunity? © If there 


is a Gov, he mult delight in virtue, and that 


which 


| 
| 
| 
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which he delights in muſt be happy.” And, as 
happineſs is not an invariable concomitant of 
virtue, nor miſery of vice, in this life, it is certain 
that a future day of retribution muſt arrive: and 


the immortality of the ſoul is a doctrine, without 


which it is not poſſible to eſtabliſh the rectitude 
of the divine nature, or the juſtice of the divine 
government, upon a ſolid or ſatisfactory founda- 

tion. I | F 
Acad, if we make an appeal to fact and ex- 
perience, we ſhall ſind the reſult equally conclu- 
five in favour of the immaterial, and conſe- 
quently the immortal nature of the foul's eſſence. 
Every man, by reflecting upon the operations of 
his own mind, may eaſily be convinced that the 
conſcious principle is ſomething totally different 
from that corporeal frame. in which it reſides ; 
and which, being itſelf inert, muſt receive life 
and animation from this intimate and myſterious 
union. It is as impoſſible, ſtrictly and philoſophi- 
cally ſpeaking, that perception ſhould be a pro- 
perty of the brain, however exquiſite its organical 
ſtructure, as that the moſt irregular and fortui- 
tous combination of the ſame impercipient par- 
ticles ſhould poſſeſs this power. And though it 
muſt be allowed that the brain is in ſome inex- 
plicable manner inſtrumental to thought, as the 
eye is to viſion, or the ear to hearing, yet the 
faculty of perception, and the organ by mcans 
of 
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of which that faculty is aftually exerted, ſurely 


ought not to be confounded. When the eye 
happens to be cloſed, or when it is enveloped in 
darkneſs, the ſoul certainly has not loſt its faculty 
of ſeeing, though, by a temporary obſtrudtion, 
the exerciſe of that faculty may for a ſhort ſpace 
be ſuſpended; and when the mental powers ſeem 
to be injured and impaired, through age or 
| diſeaſe, it is not that the immaterial, immortal 
ſubſtance 1s in any reſpett changed or capable of 
change: theſe ſymptoms of decay can only be 
occaſioned by the partial derangement of that 
material ſyſtem, which mutt at laſt ſuffer a total 
diſſolution. And when the ſoul, or conſcious 
principle, is ſeparated from the body by death, 
it will then be bare to the immediate impreſſion 
of objetts, and the hand which feels an objett at 
the end of a ſtaff, may certainly be allowed to 
feel the ſame much better by immediate con- 
ta,” * 

LasrTLy, It is urged by Chriſtian Immate- 
rialiſts that the ſacred ſcriptures, in a variety of 
paſſages, exprelsly aſſert the ſeparate exiſtence of 
the ſoul, and clearly and plainly inculcate the 
doctrine of its natural immortality; a dottrine 
which was almoſt univerſally received by the 
learned among (t the Jews, at the period of Chriſt's 


* Wollafion's Religion of Nature, Sec. IX, b VII. 
| incarna- 
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incarnation, as well as by that part of the heathen 
world which embraced the Platonic ſyſtem of 
philoſophy ; a ſyſtem which at that period, and 
for many ages afterwards, was diſtinguiſhed by 
its prevalence and popularity, no lefs than its 
Intrinſic excellence; and in this point, at leaſt, 
its perfect conſonance to the dictates of right 
reaſon confirmed by the expreſs declarations of 
the Chriſtian revelation. 

The ApvocarzEs for MArERIALISu, on the 
other hand, profeſs to hold theſe and the like ar- 
guments in ſovereign contempt, and endeavor to 
eſtabliſh their own hypotheſis by reaſons which 
appear to them of a much more obvious and 
convincing nature, The arguments urged by 
our opponents, ſay they, are deduced either from 
metaphyſical conſiderations relating to the eſſence 
and properties of matter and ſpirit, or from the 
moral attributes of the Deity diſcoverable by the 
Jight of nature, or from the expreſs declarations 
of the ſacred ſcriptures. As to the pretended 
metaphyſical demonſtration of the eſſential dif- 
ference between matter and ſpirit, founded upon 
the unity of conſciouſneſs belonging to the one, 
and the diſcerpibility characteriſtic of the other, 
nothing can be more weak and inconcluſive. 
For if we ſuppoſe, and all appearances lead us 
to ſuppoſe, this unity of conſciouſneſs.to reſult 
from a peculiar ſyſtem of organization, it is evi- 
dent 


— 
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dent that the matter, of which the organized ſy ſ- 

tem is compoſed, being deranged or ſeparated, 

the power of perception, though not capable of 

diviſion, will ceaſe or become extindt. That 

perception ſhould reſult from any compoſition „ 

or combination of impercipient particles muſt, 1} 

indeed, be acknowledged to bear the appearance 

of a difficulty ; but it is a difficulty by no means 

inſuperable, when we recolle& that, in almoſt 

innumerable inſtances, complete ſyſtems, or in- 

tegral combinations of matter, poſſeſs properties 

entirely different from thoſe which appertain to 

its ſeveral component parts. Sphericity, for in- 

ſtance, is a property belonging to a complete 

globe, of which the component particles are en- 

tirely deſtitute, The moſt common piece of me- 

chaniſm, a watch, a harpſichard, or a teleſcope, 

mult alſo be allowed to poſſeſs powers reſulting 

from the ſkilful arrangement of the ſeveral parts 

ſpecifically different from thoſe which inhere in 

the parts themſelves. And ſhall we venture, 

blind and ignorant as we are, to affirm that the | 

Divine Artificer cannot ſo arrange and organize ö 

thoſe material particles, which compoſe the hu— 

man frame, as to produce a ſyſtem which ſhall 

poſſeſs properties different from thoſe which in- 

here in each diſtintt particle? If, however, this 
ſhould raſhly, not to ſay impiouſly, be pro- 

nounced impoſſible, and the principle of percep- 

tion | 
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tion ſhould be deemed a ſubſtance eſſentially 
different from matter, and ſuper-added by the 
divine power to the organized ſyſtem, unleſs we 
wiſh to amuſe purſelves with words deſtitute of 
real meaning, we ſhall ſoon be convinced how 
littleadvantage the Immaterialiſts can derive from 
this conceſſion. To the term ſubſtance, we can 
aftix no other idea than that it is the unknown 
ſupport of certain known properties. If this 
definition conveys any meaning, it is certainly 
extremely dark and obſcure: and who can pre- 
tend to be ſo intimately acquainted with the ar- 
cana of nature, as to be able to demonſtrate that 
the ſubſtance by which the property of percep- 
tion is at preſent ſupported will be adequate to 
its ſupport, when diſunited from that material 
ſyſtem by the inſtrumentality of which every act 
of perception 1s exerted, 

It is well known that all our ideas and percep- 
tions are derived from the impreſſions made on 
the brain by the different organs of ſenſe: and 
though the abſtratt power or principle of percep- 
tion ſhould be ſuppoſed to remain after the final 
diſſolution of the corporeal ſyſtem, it is a power 
which cannot be proved to exiſt by any effect, 
the different organs of ſenſe being indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to the exertion of this power. It muſt 
therefore remain dormant and inactive till 'it is 
again united to a material ychicle; and this is in 

; fact 
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fact the opinion, however wild and fanciful it 
may ſeem, of thoſe Chriſtians who, ſtiling them- 
ſelves Immaterialiſts, maintain a ſuſpenſion of 
conſciouſneſs in the interval between death and 
the reſurreQion. - But if we exclude the idea of 
a reſurreQtion, it may be aſked, what is the diffe- 
rence between ſuch a ſtate of unconſciouſneſs 
and abſolute annihilation? The material orga- 
nized ſyſtem is diffolved ; perception has totally 
ceaſed ; and nothing remains but the immaterial 


ſubſtance or the unknown ſupport of a non- 


exiſting property. A man muſt ſurely have 
a ſtrange attachment to particular terms and 
phraſes, who can ſatisfy himſelf with ſuch an un- 
intelligible ſalvo as this, in order to paſs for an 
Immaterialiſt. How much more confiſtent and 


candid would it be to acknowledge, without re- 


ſerve, that man is of an uniform compoſitian, 
and that perception is the property or reſult of 
ſuch an organical ſtructure as that of the brain? 
Indeed it is highly unphiloſophical, and a mere 
arbitrary ſuppoſition, to maintain the exiftence- 
of two principles eſſentially different in the ſame 
being, if all the properties of this individual be- 
ing can inhere in the ſame ſubſtance, And 
where 1s the inconſiſtency of ſuppoſing percep- 
tion compatible with extenſion and ſolidity? It 
is impoſlible, indeed, for us to explain how per- 
ception reſults from a material ſubſtance ; but is 
we. X it 
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it not equally impoſſible to form any conjeQture 
how it reſults from an immaterial ſubſtance? It 
is ſufficient to aſcertain the fact, and the fact is 
ſufficiently aſcertained—* I ſee a man move and 
hear him ſpeak ; from his ſpeech I certainly infer 


that he thinks as I do. I ſee then that man is a 


being who thinks and acts. Aſter ſome time the 
man falls down in my ſight, grows cold and ftifft— 
He ſpeaks and adts no more. Is it not then 
reaſonable to conclude, that he thinks no more ? 
As the only reaſon that I had to believe that he 
did think was his motion and ſpeech, ſo now that 


this motion and ſpeech ceaſe, I have loſt the only 


way of proving that he had a power of thought. 
Whence can I infer that the man conſiſts of two 
parts, and that the inward part continues to live 
and think when the outward part ceaſes to live 
and move. His motion and thought die together 
as far as I can diſcern,” * 

As to the argument drawn from internal feel- 
ing, and from the ſuppoſed conſciouſneſs in every 
man, that the principle of perception is a ſub- 
ſtance eſſentially different from matter, and not a 
mere property of matter, it is almoſt too futile 
for notice. All that any man can poſſibly be con- 
ſcious of, by refletting upon the operations of his 
own mind, is that he is poſſeſſed of the power of 

\ 


V 


* Hallet's Diſc. p. 213. 
perception 
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perception. But whether this power reſides in a 
divifible or indiviſible, a material or immaterial 
ſubſtance, muſt be determined, if it can be deter- 
mined at all, by reaſoning. And thoſe fatts upon 
which our reaſonings muſt be founded, are ob- 
viouſly contrary to any ſuch concluſion. To 
affirm, that perception cannot ariſe from, or be 
ſuper- added, as an adventitious property, to any 
organical ſyſtem of matter, is to begin and end a 
controverſy by begging the queſtion. If the im- 
material ſubſtance in which perception reſides has, 
as the generality of Immaterialiſts aſſert, no pro- 
perties in common with matter, how is it poſſible 
for the two ſubſtances mutually to act and re- act 
upon each other? A ſubſtance deſtitute of pro- 
perties, is a mere name; and two ſubſtances, 
poſſeſſed of properties ſpecifically different, no 
more exiſt, with relation to each other, than if 
they were entirely deſtitute of properties. This 
is a difficulty of ſuch magnitude, that the cele- 
brated Dr. Clarke, and others, have allowed ex- 
panſion to be a property common to both. And 
indeed it ſeems ſelf evident, that whatever exiſts 
muſt exiſt ſomewhere, or in ſome part of 
infinite ſpace, and muſt occupy ſome portion 
of ſpace, 7. e. muſt have figure and extenſion. 
But if the immaterial ſubſtance of the ſoul has 
figure and extenſion, what becomes of the ar- 
guryent drawn from the indiſcerpibility of the 

X 2 thinking 
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thinking ſubſtance? Whatever is poſſeſſed of 
finite extenſion muſt, in its own nature, be ca- 
pable of diviſion; and perception, though in itſelf 
a property incapable of diviſion, if aUmitted to 
be the property ofa ſubſtance capable of diviſion, 
may certainly be deemed the property of a ma- 
terial, as conſiſtently as of an immaterial ſub. 
ſtance; for though matter be poſſeſſed of ſoli- 
dity as well as extenſion, he muſt be an able 
metaphyſician indeed who, can demonſtrate that 
extenſion is and ſolidity is not compatible with 


perception, Not to mention that what is gene. 


rally ſtiled ſolidity, or impenetrability, may really 
be nothing more than a power of repulſion ; that 
power alone being fully adequate to the ſolation 
of all the phænomena relative to matter uſually 
aſcribed to ſolidity. But enough has been urged 
to expoſe the weakneſs and vanity of this pre- 
tended demonſtration, which places the natural 
immortality of a man preciſcly upon the ſame 
foundation with the natural immortality of “ the 
poor beetle that we tread upon,” which is equally 
endowed with the power of perception, and 
which, as the great poet remarks, 


* In corporal ſufferance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.“ 


But there are other arguments, deduced from 


the conſideration of the moral attributes of Gon, 
: which 
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which are repreſented as deciſive proofs of the 
immortality and conſequent immateriality of the 
ſoul. And to theſe argaments, certainly, every 
man, who wiſhes to promote the beſt intereſts of 
mankind, would willingly allow all the weight 
and force of which they are in their own nature 
capable. It is, however, highly unbecoming a 
philoſopher and lover of truth, to feign a con- 
viction which he does not feel; and it muſt not 
be diſguiſed, that theſe arguments ſo favorable 
to natural religion, but which ſeem in a great 
meaſure to ſuperſede the neceſſity of a divine 
revelation, are a very frail foundation to build 
our hopes of immortality upon. Reaſon aſſures 
us of nothing farther concerning the natural or 
moral attributes of the Deity than can be deduced 
from the phænomena of nature. From theſe we 
may certainly infer, the eternal exiſtence of a ficli 
cauſe of infinite power and wiſdom. But of the 
infinite goodneſs of this great Being, though be- 
nevolence evidently predominates in the works 
of creation, the proof is by no means ſo deciſive. 
Juſtice, holineſs, truth, rectitude, &c. as applied 
to the Deity, are only modifications of good- 
nels. And it is aſſerted, on the one ſide, and ad- 
mitted on the other, that theſe attributes cannot 
be fully vindicated but upon the ſuppoſition 
of a future ſtate of retribution, which implies 
the doctrine of the foul's immortality ; true it 
X 3 18, 
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is, that the doctrine of the natural immortality of 


the ſoul may with very good effect be applied to 
the vindication of the moral attributes of Gop ; 
and on the other hand, the moral attributes of 
Gos may be applied with equal ſucceſs to prove 
the doctrine of the ſoul's immortality, There is 
indeed this perplexing circumſtance attending 
the proof of each, that you muſt ſuppoſe the 
truth of the one in order to demonſtrate the truth 
of the other. It is evidently arguing in a circle, 
to ſay, that the abſolute perfeQion of the divine 
Juſtice and goodneſs proves the doftrine of the 
ſoul's immortality, and that the dottrine of the 
ſoul's immortality proves the perfeQion of God's 
Juſtice and goodneſs. This is the inſuperable 
dilemma which makes a divine revelation ſo pe- 
culiarly neceſſary and ſo highly valuable. Chrif- 
tianity informs us, that though a ſuſpenſion of 
conſciouſneſs will take place upon a diſſolution 
of the preſent material ſyſtem, a day will arrive 


when God will illuſtriouſly diſplay his power, by 


reſtoring that organical ſyſtem upon which 
thought and perception depend; and in that day 
he will himſelf vindicate his own attributes by 
Judging the world in righteouſneſs. The reſur— 
rettion is that great event which Chriſt came into 
the world to promulgate'; and which he died and 
role again to eſtabliſh by the moſt indubitable 
evidence, The momentous language of ſcrip- 


ture 
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ture is, * that the trumpet ſhall ſound, and the 
dead ſhall be raiſed, and that this mortal ſhall 
then, and not till then, put on immortality.” But 
this can never be juſtly urged in proof of the 
natural immateriality of the percipient principle. 
For ſuppoſing thought and perception originally 
and neceſſarily to reſult from material organiza- 
tion, the reſtoration of the organical ſyſtem, 
though it had been diſſolved ten thouſand ages, 
muſt alſo be accompanied with a reſtoration of 
the powers of thought and ſenſation. By reſtar- 
ing the former arrangement, thought and ſenſa- 
tion would return as neceſſarily and mechanically 
as ſhape and figure would return. If, however, 
perception be ſuppoſed a quality not inherent in 
matter, but ſuper-added to it by divine power, 
doubtleſs, the ſame power which originally pro- 
duced could re-produce, and annex the fame 
conſciouſneſs to the ſame ſyſtem at his pleaſure. 
We ſee, in fat, that perception may be totally 
ſuſpended and afterwards reſtored ; as in the caſe 
of trances, deliquium, ſuffocation, &c. But 
ſurely it is as eaſy to almighty power to reſtore 
a ſuſpended animation and conſciouſneſs, after 
the lapſe of a thouſand years as of one day or 
one moment. If the thing itſelf be not impoſ- 
ſible, it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that the length or 
ſhortneſs of the interval can cither create or re- 
move any real difficulty. | 
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ESSAY XIII. 


ON IMMATERIALISM, 


Turgx are few controverſies which do not 
hinge upon ſome grand and leading point. This 
is remarkably the caſe in the celebrated meta- 
phyſical queſtion reſpetting the material or im- 
material nature of the percipient principle in 
man. The abſolute incompatibility of percep- 
tion with the known and acknowledged proper- 
tics of the material ſubſtance, has been illuſtrated 
by Dr. Clarke, in his ſucceſſive replies to Mr. 
Collins, with ſuch tranſcendent ability, that little 
has been left for ſucceeding writers on the ſame 
fide, than to repeat the ſame arguments in dif- 
ferent language. In oppoſition to this hypothe- 
fis, Dr. Prieſtley, who has revived and defended 
the ſyſtem of Materialiſm with a great diſplay of 
genius and learning, ftates it as a primary axiom, 
& that the power of ſenſation or perception never 
having been found but in conjunttion with a 
certain organized ſyſtem of matter, we ought, 
as philoſophers, to conclude that this power ne- 
ceſlarily exiſts in and reſults from that organized 
ſyſtem, zx/7/s it can be ſhewn to be incompatible 

with 
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with other known properties of the ſame ſub- 
ſtance,” This no fair and ingenuous reaſoner 
will deny. On the other hand, it muſt be ad- 
mitted, that conſtant conjunQtion implies necel- 
ſary connection only, when reaſons cannot be diſ- 
covered to prove the conjunttion to be acciden- 
tal and arbitrary, And the allegation upon which 
the merits of the queſtion, therefore, reſts, is, that 
diſcerpibility is a property of matter abſolutely 
incompatible with the property of ſenſation or 
perception; or, in other words, that ſenſation is 
a power or property mcapable of diviſion. But 
as the power of the entire ſyſtem is clearly no- 
thing more than the ſum or aggregate of the 
powers of all the parts, it neceſlarily follows, 
that the primary particles of which the ſyſtem is 
compoled mult, upon the material hypotheſis, 
poſſeſs diſtintt . powers of ſenſation; and that 
theſe powers combined conſtitute the indiviſible 
power of ſenſation belonging to the ſyſtem: or, 
in other words, that the indiviſible power of ſen- 
ſation is a diviſible power; nay, an infinitely di- 
viſible power, if matter be, as philoſophers in 
general allow, an infinitely diviſible ſubſtance. 
We are then compelled, by this redufiio ad ab- 
ſurdum, to acknowledge that ſenſation or percep- 
tion is not the property of a material ſubſtance; 
i. e. if the common mode of expreſſion: be re- 
tained, it is the property of an immaterial ſub- 
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tance; or, to avoid verbal contention, it is a 
property not reſulting from, or neceſſarily con- 
neQted with the organical ſyſtem, but a property 
wholly foreign, ſuper-induced, and adventitious. 
In oppoſition to this reaſoning, the Material- 
iſts affirm, that entire ſyſtems may poſſeſs, and 
they think themſelves warranted to pronounce, 
that organized ſyſtems of matter actually do poſ- 
ſeſs powers eſſentially different from thoſe which 
inhere in the ſeveral parts. Amongſt various fa- 
miliar, though ſtriking illuſtrations of this truth, 
it has been ſaid that a roſe poſſeſſes the property 
of ſweetneſs or fragrance; a globe the property 
of ſphericity; a harpſichord the property or 
power of producing harmony; aqua regia the 
property of diſſolving gold, &c. &c. though the 
component particles of theſe different organized 
ſyſtems are themſelves totally deſtitute of the 
powers and properties here enumerated. 

The Immaterialiſts, in reply, aſſert that it is 
not only falſe in fact, but a dire& contradiction, 
and an abſolute impoſſibility in the nature of 


things, that a ſyſtem ſhould poſſeſs any property 


which does not inhere in the component parts, 
To aſſert that the power of the whole is the ſum 
or aggregate of the powers of all the parts, is an 
identical and ſelf. evident propoſition ; the whole, 
and all the parts, being terms preciſely ſynoni- 
mous, Whoever, therefore, calls in queſtion the 


truth 
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truth of this axiom, muſt maintain that the power 
of the whole is ſomething different from the 
power of all the parts; z. e. that the power of 
the whole is not the power of the whole. It 
will be eaſy to demonſtrate the correſpondence 
of facts with this plain and ſimple theory. For 
this purpole it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the 
properties of matter, or what are generally deno- 
minated ſuch, may be divided into real and no- 
minal. Figure, magnitude, and motion, are 
qualities really inherent in matter; but figure, 
magnitude, and motion, eternally varied, can 
produce only different combinations of figure, 
magnitude, and motion. Therg are alſo powers 
or qualities vulgarly conſidered as inherent pro- 
perties of matter organically diſpoſed, which are 
really and truly qualities or affections of the 
mental and percipient principle. Thus the 
ſweetneſs or fragrance of the roſe, conſidered as 
a quality of the roſe, can mean nothing more 
than a certain arrangement, configuration, and 
motion of parts, which, in ſome inexplicable 
manner, produces the ſenſation of ſweetneſs. In 
this inſtance, therefore, the power of the whole 
is plainly the aggregate of the powers reſiding in 
the parts, by the motion and organization of 
| which a certain effect is produced upon a foreign 
and percipient ſubſtance. And to repreſent the 
power of exciting the ſenſation of ſweetneſs or 

fragrance, 
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fragrance, which ſenſation is a property or al- 
feftion of that percipient ſubſtance, as a power 
ſpecifically different from the powers inhering in 
the particles of the flower, is juſt as abſurd as it 
would be to repreſent the power of exciting the 
{enſation of pain, which the thorn upon the roſe 
poſſeſſes, as a power ſpecifically diſtinct, and re- 
ſulting from, but not inhering in the ſeveral 
parts of which it is compoſed. But a globe, we 
are told, poſſeſſes the property of ſphericity, 
though not a ſingle particle amongſt that infinite 
number of which the globe is conſtituted is itſelf 
of a ſpherical form. The fallacy of this illuſtra- 
tion is, however, as eaſily demonſtrable as of 
the former. The ſphericity of a globe is evi- 
dently the ſum or aggregate of the curvilinear of 
convex parts which compoſe its ſurface ; and the 
property of the whole is neither more nor leſs 
than the combined properties of all its parts. 
No one doubts, that by new compoſitions or ar- 
rangements of material particles, poſſeſſing mag- 
nitude, figure, and motion, an endleſs diverſity 
of phænomena may be produced, to which new 
terms will or may be applied. New names, 
however, certainly do not conſtitute new proper- 
ties; and though we give to a globe'the- appella- 
tion of an entire ſyſtem, and aſcribe to it the 
property of ſphericity, we know, at the ſame 
time, that it is really nothing more. than a col- 

lection 
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leftion of thouſands or millions of particles, 
actually ſeparate and diſtinct, arranged in that 
particular form which we denomitiate ſpherical. 
But this can never be regarded as in the remoteſt 
manner analogous to the creation of the power of 
perception, in conſequenee of a certain organi- 
cal arrangement or diſpoſition of impercipient 
particles. Sphericity is the property of the en- 
tire ſphere ; but every part of the ſphere, if di- 
vided, poſleſſes its ſhare of ſphericity. But if 
the percipient principle is divided, what becomes 
of the property of perception? A ſphere equally 
divided becomes two hemiſpheres: does a per- 
ception, when divided in like manner, become two 
demi-perceptions? The ſame reaſonings may eaſily 
be transferred and applied to the harpſichord. 
Can any one be abſurd enough to affirm that the 
power of harmony reſides in the harplichord, as 
the power of perception does in the mind. Aﬀeer 
the utmoſt ſkill of the artificer has been exerted, 
we diſcover nothing more than new modifica- 
tions of the old properties of figure, magnitude, 
and motion; by means of which certain vibrations 
are communicated to the air, which, conveyed 
by the medium of the auditory nerves tothe /er/. - 
rium, produce the ſenſation of harmonic ſounds. 
Theſe new modifications are attehded, indeed, 
with new and very wonderful effects; but then 
theſe effects are produced upon, and are them- 
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ſelves modifications of the ſentient or percipient 
faculty. And though it is wholly incomprehen- 


fible to us in what manner theſe effetts, i. e. theſe. 
ſenſations are produced, we well know and per- 
ſectly comprehend that they are not new powers 
belonging to any organized ſyſtem of matter; 
and that they are far from militating againſt, and 
much leſs invalidating that grand and univerſal 
axiom, that the power of the whole is no- 
thing more than the united powers of all the. 
parts. As to the laſt inſtance, of the power of 
aqua regia to diſſolve gold, though neither the 
ſpirit of ſalt or the ſpirit of nitre, of which it is 
compounded, ſeparately poſſeſs that power, it is 
plain that from the union of thoſe two ſubſtances 
certain new modes of configuration and motion 
reſult; and the ſolution of gold is the conſe- 
quence of this new arrangement and motion of 
the parts. But the particles of which the men- 
ſtruum is compoſed were always poſſeſſed of the 


properties of figure and motion; and what is 


ſtiled a new property is clearly nothing more 
than a new effect of the old properties differently 


modified. 


In a word, the advocates for Materialiſm may 
be ſafely challenged to produce, in the whole 
compaſs of nature, a caſe which bears the leaſt 
analogy to that which theſe inſtances were ad- 


| duced to prove and illuſtrate, It is an abſurdity 


which 
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which tranſubſtantiation itſelf does not exceed, 
to maintain that a whole poſfleſſes any thing more 
than, or that in reality it 1s any thing different 
from its component parts; and all nature riſes up 
in confutation of an aſſertion ſo monſtrous and 
extravagant. To affirm that perception can ariſe 
from any combination of impercipient particles 
is as truly ridiculous as to maintain, that a com- 
bination of the ſeven primary colours with the 
four cardinal virtucs may conſtitute a planet. 
It is equivalent to an aſſertion, that an epic poem 
might be compoſed of parallelograms, cones, and 
triangles: and the abſurdity is not inferior to that 
of the blind man, who thought the idea of ſcarlet 
reſembled the ſound of a trumpet. | 
Tu1s 1s the ſum and ſubſtance of that famous 
argument in which the Immaterialiſts univerſally 
confide, and to which, when. aſſailed by all the 
metaphy ſical artillery of their antagoniſts, they 
retreat as to a fortreſs abſolutely impregnable. 
That ſyſtem, however ſpecious in other relpeRs, 
which involves in it an abſurdity, can never be 
true; and, if truth is conſiſtent with itſelf, the 
{ſyſtem to which it ſtands oppoſed can never be 
falle. A certain valorous champion of the ma— 
terial hypotheſis“ has, however, undertaken, in a 
deſperate effort of knight-errantry, to reduce the 
* Vide Tzxacrts, Ethical and Theological, by T. Cooper, 

Eſq. Member of the Mancheſter Society, 
whole 
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whole ſyſtem of Immaterialiſm to a chaotic maſs 
of contradictions and improbabilities, which it 
may now be expedient curſorily to examine as 
they are ſtated by the learned and ingenious 
writer. | . | | 
iſt, An immaterial ſoul has no common pro- 
perty with matter, therefore it cannot act upon 
matter; butall Immaterialiſts affirm, or with very 
few exceptions, that it can and does act upon 
matter; and this is a direct contradiction. 
ANswER, That ſubſtances, poſſeſſed of no 
common property, cannot att or re- at on each 
other, remains to be proved, before any contra- 
dition can be imputed to the Immaterialiſts. 
And, if proved, the Immaterialiſts might ſuffici- 
ently maintain their conſiſtency, by having re- 
courſe to the hypotheſes of Malebranche, Berke- 
ley, or Leibnitz, according to the confeſſion of 
Mr. Cooper himſelf, who ſays, „ by the ſuppoſi- 
tion of every ſyſtem of Immaterialiſm, except thoſe 
of Malebranche, Berkeley, and Leibnitz, which 
I am not now about to examine, it is deemed an 
eſſential property of the ſoul, that it acts upon 
the body or upon matter.” But if the ſolution 
of this difficulty, by a Malebranche or a Leih- 
nitz, is not thought worth examining into, it can 
avail little to offer any other. If there are efta- 
bliſhed laws in nature, in conformity to which 
certain affetions of the material organized ſyſ- 
tem 
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tem invariable produce, or are uniformly at- 
tended by correſpondent affettions of the perci- 
pient principle, and if, on the other hand, certain 
aſſections of the percipient principle invariably 
produce the correſpondent affeftions in the or- 
ganical ſyſtem, it may with propriety be ſaid, that 
they act and re- act on each other; whether we 
ſhould, in the language commonly uſed, ſtile 
theſe immediate incitements to attion efficient 
cauſes, or whether we may chuſe, with the French 
philoſopher, to conſider them merely as / occa- 
ſional cauſes.“ 

adly, The immortality of the ſoul is aſſerted 
by the Immaterialiſts to be the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of its immateriality; but, in all leipothy- 
mic caſes, a total ceſſation of perception takes 
place, which is inconſiſtent with the idea of its 
natural immortaliiy. 

Axs wen. That the natural immortality of the 
ſoul, conſidered as an active prineiple, is admit- 
ted by all Immaterialiſts to be the neceſſary con- 
ſequence of its immateriality, is a miſtake. 
Many regret this conſequence without heſita- 
tion. Thoſe Carteſian Immaterialiſts, who be- 
lieve the eſſence of the ſoul to conſiſt in con- 
ſciouſneſs, will undoubtedly deny that in any 
caſe there is a total ceſſation of thought and 
perception. The eſſence of the ſoul, how- 
ever, it is far more probable, does not con- 
fiſt in actual perception or conſciouſneſs ; but 
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in a capacity of perception, which may be 
exerted or note under different circumſtances 
and in different ſituations. And this capacity, 
or abſtraQ principle of perception, which cannot, 
if the preceding reaſoning be not fallacious, 
inhere in a material ſubſtance, may as eaſily be 
ſuppoſed ſuſceptible of revival after death, as 
after its temporary ſuſpenſion in the leipothymic 
caſes of perfect ſleep, apoplexy, or deliquium. 
gdly, All our ideas originally proceed from 
impreſſions made on our ſenſes : ſo that, inde- 
pendently of the body, the phænomena of thought 
and perception could not have exiſted. But 
the Immaterialiſts affirm that the ſoul exiſts ſe- 
parately from, and aQs independently of the 
body, which is a contradittion. 
AxsWER. Thoſe Immaterialiſts who maintain 
the ſuſpenſion of the power of perception after 
death, are not concerned in the confutation of 
this objettion. They who aſſert an uninter- 
rupted continuity of conſciouſneſs might plau- 
ſibly enough reply, that ideas and impreſſions, 
once excited in the mind by the inſtrumentality 
of the ſenſes may, without any contradiQion, be 
ſuppoſed to remain even after the diſſolution of 
the corporeal ſyſtem, as ideas of viſion remain 
when the eye is cloſed or inveloped in darkneſs. 
To this purpole the celebrated Biſhop Butler 
obſerves © that it is evident our preſent powers 


and capacities of reaſon, memory, and affettion, 


do 
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do not depend upon our groſs body in the man- 
ner in which perception by our organs of ſenſe 
does. Nor do they appear to depend upon it 


at all in any ſuch manner as to give ground to 


think, that the diſſolution of this body will be 
the deſtruction of our preſent powers of reflec- 
tion as it will of our powers of ſenfation*.” To 
aſſirm that the ſoul or ſentient principle cannot 
exiſt independent of, or ſeparate from the body, 
is merely gratis dium. It is incontrovertible, 
that the abſtract principle or capacity of percep- 
tion does attually exiſt when its operations are 
to all appearance totally ſuſpended; as in all 
caſes of leipothymic affettion: and whether 
this abſtract principle or faculty, which is ſome- 
times dormant and ſometimes operative, apper- 
tains to a material or immaterial eſfence, is the 
very queſtion to be decided, 

4thly, If the ſoul exiſt at all, it muſt exiſt ſome- 
where, muſt occupy ſome part of ſpace. It is 
therefore extended; and, if it acts upon matter, 
and is acted upon by matter, it attracts and repels, 
for there is no conceivable affection of matter 
but what 1s founded on the properties of attrac- 
tion and repulſion, And if it be attrafted and 
repelled, its re- action mult be attraQtion and re- 
pulſion: but, as theſe compriſe all the properties 


* Butler's Analogy, Chap. I, p. 35. 
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of matter, the ſoul is material, and the immaterial 


hypotheſis is involved in a contradiQtion. 
Axs8WER. This pretended contradiftion re- 
ſolves itſelf into a mere petitio principii, How 
does it appear that an immaterial- principle of 
perception, if it exiſt, muſt occupy any part or 
portion of ſpace? By far the moſt prevalent opi- 
nion with Immaterialiſts themſelves is, that it 
bears no relation to ſpace; and that it is as im- 
proper to afhrm that thought exiſts in ſpace, as 
that duration exiſts in ſpace, That matter is 
ated upon, or, in other words, is attratted and 
repelled by it, is a certain fact, however incom- 
prehenſible: and that the mind is afted upon by 
matter, or that ideas and perceptions are excited 
in the mind by certain affections of matter, is alſo 
a fact equally certain and incomprehenſible. 
But theſe incomprehenfibilities are not preciſely 
of the nature of contradictions. That © there is 
no conceivable affettion of matter but what is 
founded on the properties of attraction and re- 
pulſion” will eaſily be admitted. Nay, this is an 


- axiom, the edge of which is fatal to the material 


hypotheſis, as to the paynim foe the enchanted 
ſword of Durindana; becauſe the affections of the 
conſcious or percipient principle cannot poſſibly, 
by any ſkill in metaphyſics, be reſolved into 

modes of attrathon and repulſion. 
So much for the contradiftions ſo boldly 
charged 
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charged upon the Immaterial ſyſtem. Let us 
now deſcend to the improbabilities connected 
with it; a ſlight notice of which it may be hoped 
will ſuffice, 
iſt, The firſt improbability is deduced from 
the conſideration of the diviſibility of ideas, If 
ideas are diviſible, it follows, as we are not capa- 
ble of conceiving how any thing that is diviſible 
can exiſt in any thing that is not diviſible, that 
the ſoul js likewiſe diviſible, and, therefore, ex- 
tended and material, 
This is a ſpecimen of metaphy fic lore, certainly 
not leſs dark and myſterious to the apprehenſions 
of the © uninitiated,” than can be found in the 
writings of Thomas Aquinas or Duns Scotus, 
though in Mr. Cooper's eſtimation “ the cleareſt 
of all arguments.” For want of better inſtruc- 
tion it has been hitherto ſuppoſed, that an idea 
was a mere affeftion of the mental principle, 
abſolutely and obviouſly incapable of any ſepa- 
rate or diſtinft exiſtence, If ideas are diviſible 
they muſt certainly poſſeſs figure and extenſion; 
and the profound ſagacity of Mr. Cooper may, 
perhaps, in time diſcover the exa& proportion 
ſubſiſting between the different magnitudes of 
the idea and the archetype. It would be a very 
uncommon gratification of philoſophical curio- 
ſity, for inſtance, to aſcertain the true geometri- 
cal dimenſions of che 19A of St. Peter's church 
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at Rome, or of the pyramids of Egypt, or the 
mountains of the moon. If ideas are extended, 
Mr. Cooper will not deny them the properties of 
attraction and repulſion, ſo that the terms hard, 
ſoft, &c. are properly applicable to them. And 
if they have figure, they muſt be cubical, conical, 
circular, hexagonal, &c. As ideas correſpond 
in all reſpects with their external archetypes, 
they doubtleſs, alſo, are of various hues and 
colours, blue, green, red, orange: ſo that the 
idea of an ivory ball, according to the principles 


of this new philoſophy, is an hard, round, white, 


ſmooth idea. By the idea of heat we muſt be 


warmed, by the idea of cold we muſt be chilled; 


and it is plain that the poet knew nothing of me- 
taphy ſics when he exclaimed— 


« O! who ean hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the froſty Caucaſus ? 

Or wander naked in Decemoer's ſnow 
By thinking on fantaſtic ſummer's heat?“ 


This new theory of ideas it is much to be 
feared that the reader, unleſs he fortunately hap- 
pen to be a man of extraordinary perſpicacity, 
will not deem very clear; but Mr. Cooper may 
nevertheleſs be perfectly juſtified in affirming, 
& that it is impoſſible to produce any mode of 
proof which ſhall make it appear more clear.” 


2dly, It is improbable that any ſubſtituted 
hypotheſis 
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hypotheſis ſhould be true, which does not explain 
phznomena better than the more obvious hypo- 
theſis rejected as inadequate to account for ap- 
pearances. | 

This is a very commodious argument, which 
may be applied in ſavour of, or in oppoſition to 
any hypotheſis whatever. And Mr. Cooper may 
reſt perfectly ſatisfied that the abettors of Imma- 
terialiſm, as he ſtiles them, deeming Immate- 
rialiſm perhaps a ſpecies of felony or treaſon, as 
well as their antagoniſts, adopt that hypotheſis 
which to them appear beſt calculated, upon the 
whole, to ſolve the actually exiſting phenomena. 

gdly, As all our ideas are ideas. of material 
objetts, being originally derived through the 
medium of the ſenſes, we can have no idea at all 
of the ſoul, which is an immaterial ſubſtance, and 
the exiſtence of an object of which we can form 
no idea muſt be conſidered as highly proble- 
matical, 

This is a palpable ſophiſm, confounding the 
power or faculty of perception with the objetts 
or immediate atts of perception, which are doubt- 
leſs originally derived through the medium of 
the ſenſes. From the conſciouſneſs of perception 
we infer the exiſtence of the abſtradt power or 
faculty of perception, and from the nature of this 
power we demonſtrate that it cannot appertain 
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to a ſolid, extended, diſcerpible ſubſtance. If it 
be objeRted, that of the ſpecific nature of that ſub- 
ſtance of which perception is a property we know 
nothing ; we reply, that this is not neceſſary, or, 
to uſe an egui vogue, it is not “ material.” Anda 
pun may ſurely be conſidered as a ſufficient re- 
ply to a quibble. 

Athly, If the ſoul be ſimple, uncompounded, and 
indiſcerpible, it cannot be liable to change ; but 
we can trace all the various phænomena of per- 
ception from their commencement to their acme, 
and thence, through their decline, to their total 
evaneſcence. 

ANswER. The ſoul, being a ſimple uncom- 
pounded eſſence, cannot indeed be ſuppofed 
liable to diſſolution from natural cauſes like the 
body, which is an organized machine, conſiſting 
of an infinity of diſtin@ particles. But there is 
not any imaginable ground for ſuppoſing that 
the affettions excited in the mind, in conſequence 
of its union with an organized ſyſtem of matter, 
ſhould be incapable of change. On the con- 
trary, it is highly reaſonable to believe, that if 
matter is capable of acting upon the mind, it 
would operate in a manner exactly correſponding 
to all che known exiſting phænomena. h 

sthly, The ſtrict Immaterialiſts repreſent the 
body as a burden, a clog, a priſon to the ſoul ; 
how is this conſiſtent with the fact, that none of 

the 
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the mental phænomena can be exerted but in con- 
cert with the body ? 

As this is a troubleſome queſtion, and con- 
cerns the ſtrict Immaterialiſts only, it may very 
properly be left to them, if any ſtrict enough for 
Mr. Cooper's purpoſe can be found to make their 
own ſtrictures upon it. | 

6thly, As there is not only no direct evidence 
for the exiſtence of an immaterial ſoul, but all 
the evidence the nature of the thing will admit 
againſt it, the reaſoning by which its exiſtence 1s 
inferred ought to be abſolutely irreſragable. But 
the poſſibility of diſputing the validity of the 
reaſoning is itſelf a proof that it is not irre- 
fragable; therefore the hypotheſis which reſts 
upon it for ſupport is an improbable hypotheſis. 

This objeftion, ingenious and novel as it may 
appear at firſt view, ſeems to reſolve itſelf into 
this well-founded and long eſtabliſhed aphoriſm ; 
that if any hypotheſis be ſupported by irrefraga- 
ble evidence, and if any other hypotheſis oppoſed 
to the hypotheſis in queſtion be ſupported by 
evidence which is not irrefragable, then we may 
venture to pronounce with an high degree of 
aſſurance and certainty, that it is probable the 
firſt hypotheſis is true and the ſecond bypotheſis 
erroneous; or in other words, that it 1s improba- 
ble the firſt hypotheſis ſhould be erroneous, and 
that the ſecond hypotheſis ſhould be true, in 

which 
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which oracular deciſion it would be perverſe and 


captious not to acquieſce. Let us therefore pro- 


ceed to the objection which ſtates, 

7thly, That to every Proteſtant it will appear 
no ſmall preſumption againſt the exiſtence of a 
ſoul, that it was and ſtill is the only ſupport of 
the Popiſh doQtrines of purgatory and indulgence; 
and alfo, as we are informed in the next objec- 
tion, which may properly enough be claſſed with 
the preceding one, : 

8thly, Of the vulgar notion of apparitions. 

Doubtleſs, for one, I ſhould be extremely hap- 
Py to ſee the downfall of Popiſh and of Pro- 
teſtant ſuperſtition ; but I ſhould no more dream 
of recommending the ſyſtem of Materialiſm in 
order to effect it, than I ſhould think of incul- 
cating Atheiſm for the purpole of putting an end 
to idolatry. 

gthly, It is an argument againſt the probability 
of the immaterial hypotheſis, that it is a pawn of 
the Oriental or Gnoſtic philoſopby. 

Certainly if this hypotheſis be a /pawy of the 
Oriental philoſophy, it ought to be rejeted with 
becoming diſdain and indignation, But if we 
diſmiſs this indelicate metaphor, and ſtile it 
ſimply a branch of the Oriental philoſophy, then 
indeed we might deem it deſerving of fome atten- 
tion; as It 1s not abſolutely impoſſible that the 
Oricntal ſyſtem of philoſophy might contain at 

leaſt 
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leaſt one truth, though it ſhould be combined 
with a thouſand errors. 

10thly, This opinion of a diſtin immaterial. 
principle is neither connected with religion, nor 
of any kind of uſe to morality. 

This ſurely is not conſonant to fact the opi- 
nion in queſtion adding both credibility and 
conſiſtency to the Chriſtian doctrine of a reſur- 
rection. But ſuppoſing the juſtice of the obſer- 
vation, how is the truth or probability of the 
opinion affected by it? 

11thly, That this dogma of Immaterialiſm is 
not ſo incontrovertibly evident as in general has 
been ſuppoled, is plain: becauſe the queſtion 
has been diſcuſſed almoſt two thouſand years, 
and ſome of the wiſeſt and beſt of mankind {till 
remain unconvinced. 

This objeQion ſeems to admit that the ma- 
jority of the learned in all ages have declared 
themſelves in favor of the immaterial hypotheſis, 
and it is not a little difficult to divine how the 
improbability of it can be inferred ſrom the fact 
thus conceded. If to have failed in obtaining an 
univerſal reception be with Mr. Cooper a con- 
ſideration of any weight, why heſitate to apply 
this reaſoning to Chriſtianity ; againſt which it 
may be urged, with at leaſt as much plauſibility, 
as againſt what he is pleaſed:to ſtile the {parton of 
the Oriental philoſophy? But an appeal to the 


numbers 
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numbers of thoſe who have embraced or rejeQed 
any tenet of philoſophy or religion, is the 
moſt fallacious of all arguments. Though Mr. 
Cooper's method of pronouncing that opinion 
improbable, which is received by the greater 
number, is perhaps full às good a criterion of 
truth, as the more prevalent and popular practice, 
which conſigns over the minority to the regions 
of darkneſs as heretics, ſchiſmatics, and children 
of the Devil. | 

12thly and 13thly, It is notorious that brutes 
have all the phanomena termed mental; and 
late diſcoveries make it extremely probable, that 
even vegetables are alſo endowed with percep- 
tion; conſequently brutes and vegetables are 
poſleſied of immaterial and immortal fouls. And 
in proportion to this abſurdity is the hypotheſis 
of Immaterialiſm, on which it is founded, impro- 
bable. a 

I cannot perceive that this objettion, which is 
very vehemently and pompouſlly urged, contains 
any thing formidable. Whether brutes, and if 
you pleaſe vegetables, are proper ſubjeQs of 
God's moral government, is a problem, the ſolu— 
tion of which is attended with equal difficulty on 
each hypotheſis, If it be determined in the 
affirmative, a reſtoration of the power of percep- 
tion will of courſe take place at ſome future 


period; and it certainly does not add to the 
difficulty, 
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difficulty, to ſuppoſe that the immaterial ſub- 
ſtance in which that power reſides was never 
actually annihilated. If, on the other hand, they 
are not allowed to be reſponſible or moral agents, 
the annihilation, or perhaps, the tranſmigration 
of the immaterial principle may reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed to accompany the diſſolution of the 
organical ſyſtem. Certainly, however, the igno- 
rance in which we are involved reſpetting this 
ſubje& cannot affect the truth of an hypotheſis, 
previouſly eſtabliſhed on the baſis of rational 
evidence. To the queſtion, therefore; What, 
upon the ſyſtem of Immaterialiſm, becomes of 
the immaterial principle in brutes, and the in- 
ferior orders of ſentient beings, in general, when 
ſeparated from the body? I anſwer, in the words 
of Cictro, 4 Nelſcio, nec me pudet ut iſtos, fa- 
teri neſcire quod neſciam.” 

14thly, The ſame arguments which are ad- 
duced to prove the exiſtence of one immaterial 
ſoul, if really well founded, will allo ſerve to 
prove the exiſtence of various other diſtinct im- 
material principles. This is ſo obvious, that the 
diſtinction between the anima intellectualis, the ani- 
ma vitalis, and the a ſenſiliva is of very great 
antiquity. 

If this objection be obvious, the anſwer to it 
is certainly not leſs ſo. All affedtions of mind 
are but different modes of perception; all affec- 

| tions 
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tions of matter are only different modes of mo- 
tion. The anima vitalis is evidently an affection 
of matter, which reſolves itſelf into a mode of 
motion. The anima intellectualit, and the anima 


ſenſitiva, are different modes of perception, and 


affections of the mental principle. It argues 
the moſt deplorable ignorance of rational meta- 
phyſics in the ancient philoſophers, to maintain 
the exiſtence of three diſtinct principles in man: 
and to pretend that the immaterial hypotheſis is 
chargeable with any ſuch abſurd conſequence, 
is certainly not the moſt ſatisfactory proof of very 
ſuperior knowledge in a modern philoſopher. 
LasTLy, If the dottrine of a ſeparate imma- 
terial principle were in itſelf a point perfectly 
clear, it muſt appear wonderful that the opt- 
nions of its abettors ſhould be ſo diſcordant. 
The Orientals, for inſtance, ſuppoſed our ſouls 
to be emanations from fire; Ariſtoxenes ſaid, 


the ſoul was harmony; Zenocrates ſaid it was 


number, &c. &c. 

But let the objector ſay upon what ſubjett men 
have not held diſcordant opinions; yet, ſurely, 
there is ſuch a thing as truth, and it is incum- 
bent upon every one, according to his ability, to 
endeavor to aſcertain it. It would be prepoſte- 
rous to abandon an hypotheſis which appears 
Juſt and rational, becauſe the philoſophers of the 
Eaſt or of the Weſt may have talked nonſenſe 

upon 
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upon the ſubject. No man is chargeable with 
the errors of another; and for the philoſophical 
paradoxes or abſurdities of Ariſtoxenes or Ze- 
nocrates, Ariſtoxenes and Zenocrates only can 

be deemed reſponſible. | 
ArTER thus enumerating all the impoſſibilities 
and improbabilities attending the hypotheſis of a 
diſtint immaterial ſoul, Mr. Cooper proceeds 
to examine all the arguments which have in the 
courſe of his reading occurred to him in favor 
of that hypotheſis. And here, in my humble 
opinion, the triumphs of Mr. Cooper commence. 
He attacks with equal intrepidity and ſucceſs the 
Rrong holds of Immaterialiſm : and by dint of 
irreſiſtible proweſs compels them to ſurrender at 
diſcretion. But fortunately for the Immate- 
rialiſts, one argument, if concluſive, is equiva- 
lent to a thouſand ; and the reaſoning advanced 
in the former part of this Eſlay, notwithſtanding 
the gallant exploits of Mr. Cooper, {till remains 
in full force, uninjured, unaftetted, unimpaired. 
The two pillars, on which the whole weight of 
this argument reſts, are theſe plain and ſimple 
propoſitions: 1ſt, From figure, magnitude and 
motion, however divided, or compounded, no— 
thing can poſlibly reſult but different modifica- 
tions of figure, magnitude and motion. And, 
2dly, Every ſyſtem is the ſum or aggregate of 
the parts which compole that ſyſtem ; and the 
properties 
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properties of every ſyſtem are conſequently the 
ſum or aggregate of the properties of all its 
parts. 

As to the firſt of theſe propoſitions, Mr, 
Cooper 1s willing to grant that the particles 
which compoſe our frame, and the motion of 
thoſe particles, may properly be termed magni- 


| tude and motion. And he contents himſelf with 


ſimply aſſerting what he tiles the fa#, that 
whatever perception may be, or however it ariſe, 
it is actually the reſult, conſequence, or effect 
of the magnitude and motion of the particles of 
our corporeal ſyſtem: but of the rationale he ex- 
preſsly declines offering at preſent any explana- 
tion; though he informs us that ſome future 
time will, he doubts not, afford data by which a 
ſatisfaQtory explanation may be attempted ; 7. e. 
notwithſtanding his preſent ignorance, he hopes 
in time to become ſo profound an adept in the 
arcana of nature, as to be capable of explaining 
how a fact may be true which is already demon- 
ſtrated to be falſe. If this anſwer ſhould not 
happen to give perfect ſatisfattion, he will pro- 
duce another ſtill more ingenious and deciſive. 
It is objected that perception cannot poſſibly be 
the reſult of any poſſible combination of figure, 
magnitude and motion. Mr. Coopef, however, 


will undertake to prove, that it is juſt three to 


one but it may, To make this matter perfettly 
clear 
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dear, he aſſures us, © that all the phænomena 
of thought may be comprized under perception, 
recollettion. judgment and volition, the three 
latter of which Dr. Hartley has demonſtrably 
proved to be modes of motion.“ The calcula- 
tion, therefore, is eaſy and obvious to the weake/t 
capacity, that if three out of four of all the modes 
of thought are confeſſedly modes of motion, it is 
preciſely three to one that the remaining mode 
of thought is likewiſe a mode of motion“. This 
method of calculation is ſo perfectly novel and 
happy, that it is with reluctance I preſume to 
remind the learned gentleman, that Dr, Hartley 
was ſo far from actually demonſtrating that re- 
collettion, judgment, and volition were modes 
of motion, that he never even attempted any ſuch 
demonſtration. Recollettion, judgment, and vo- 
lition are, according to Dr. Hartley's admirable 
theory of the human mind, not magnitude and 


Leaſt any ſuſpicion. of unfairneſs in the ſtatement of 
this extraordinary argument ſhould ariſe, it may be proper to 
tranſcribe the words of Mr. Cooper himſelf : “ All the phe» 
nomena of thought may be comprited under perception, re- 
collection, judgment, and volition. Of thele, the three latter 
are demonſtrably modes of motion: Hartley has proved it, 
Now, as the affertion I am oppoſing hath always, ſo far as I 
know, been hazarded as ſelf-evident, or upon grounds which 
I have elſewhere refuted, I apprehend the probabilities in 
tavor of my aſſertion are to the contrary as three to one.” 

Coorkr's Tracts, p. 273-4. 


vol. 1. 2 motion, 
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motion, but merely phænomena reſulting from, 
or connetted with certain modifications of mag- 
nitude and motion: no writer on the ſubje& 
would more indignantly rejed the poſition of 
Mr. Cooper, page 285, * that a compound of 
matter may have properties which are not mag- 
nitude and motion:” and it could only ariſe 
from a determination at all events to preſs the 
name of Dr. Hartley into the ſervice of Mate- 
rialiſm that ſo ſtrange an aſſertion ſhould be 
hazarded, or ſo random a reference be made. 
According to the hypotheſis of Dr. Hartley, 
which as he himſelf obſerves bears a ſtrong ana- 
logy to that of Malebranche and Leibnitz, there 
is a regular, fixed, and invariable correſpondence 
ſubſiſting between certain vibrations of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem and certain affettions of the perci- 
pient principle: and that this celebrated philo- 
ſopher ſhould deviate into the groſs abſurdity of 
confounding any of the various modes of per- 
ception with the modes of motion by which they 
are produced, or, to ſpeak more accurately, with 
which they are aflociated, is jult as likely as that 
he ſhould miſtake a fiddle for a tune, or a per- 
ſpettive glals for a proſpect. “ I ſuppole or 
_ poſtulate,” ſays that great man, © in my firſt pro- 
poſition, that ſenſations ariſe in the ſoul from 
motions excited in the medullary ſubſtance of 
the brain; a poſtulatum which precludes all 

POSSIBILITY 
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Pos$IBILITY of proving the Materiality of the. 
ſoul from this theory afterwards.” And again, 
It is ſufficient for me that there is a certain 
connection of one kind or other between the 
ſenſations of the ſoul, and the motions excited in 
the medullary ſubſtance of the brain. I would 
not, therefore, be any way interpreted ſo as to 
oppole the immateriality of the ſoul. Ox the 
CONTRARY, I ſee clearly, and acknowledge 
readily, that MATTER and MoT1ON, however 
ſubtilely divided or reaſoned upon, y1sLD no- 
thing more than MATTER and moT1on till.” 
Hartley's Obſervations on Man, Chap. V. 

SeCt. 1. | 
To the ſecond grand axiom on which the im- 
material hypotheſis reſts, viz. © That the power 
of every ſyſtem is the ſum or aggregate of the 
powers of all its parts,” Mr. Cooper replies, that 
in all mechanical compounds, where the aggre- 
gate is formed not by the combination but by 
the juxta poſition of its component parts, this 
remark may perhaps be true; but in all chemical 
caſes, and in all caſes of vegetation and anima- 
lization, the contrary is known to be the fatt. 
And he corroborates his aſſertion by appealing 
to the authority of Mr. Fourcroy, whole eighth 
law of the affinity of compoſition. is as follows : 
% Two or more bodies, which have united by 
the affinity of compoſition, form a ſubſtance 
Z 2 whole 
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whoſe properties are new, and very different 
from thoſe which any of the ſubſtances had be. 
fore their union.” In anſwer to this, it is neceſ- 
ſary to recall to Mr, Cooper's recollettion his 
own conceſſion, © that there is no conceivable af 
fection of matter but what is ſounded on its properties 
of attrafion and repuiſion.” If this be the caſe, 
certainly the new properties reſulting from che- 
mical and vegetable, as well as mechanical com- 
binations, are, in fat, nothing more than new 
modifications of the pre-exiſting properties. An 
endlefs diverfity of phænomena will, undoubt- 
edly, ariſe from new combinations of matter, 
whether thoſe combinations are mechanical or 
chemical; but cven in the elaborate and often- 
tatious catalogue of chemical combinations, in- 
troduced into Mr. Cooper's curious tract upon 
identity, the Materialiſt may be ſafely challenged 
to point out a ſingle caſe, which does not very 
eaſily and obviouſly reſolve itſelf into a new re- 
ſult or modification of the old-faſhioned proper- 
ties of figure, magnitude, and motion. When 
mercury and the marine acid, for example, are 
perfectly united and become ſublimate, does the 
ſublimate poſſels any properties in addition to 
thoſe already enumerated, or ſpecifically diſſe- 
rent from them? Or, are the different effeas, 
which the union of the two ſubſtances is calcu- 
lated to produce, more or leſs than new modes 


of 
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of configuration and motion? Chemiſts, indeed, 
who are not obliged to expreſs themſelves with 
metaphyſical preciſion, ſtile theſe new reſults, 
which are themſelves produttive of other reſults, 
thus revolving in ceaſeleſs change, © the great 
perpetual circle multiſorm, new properties. But 
the metaphyſician views all theſe changes with 
an eye of indifference, well knowing that “ all 
the conceivable affettions of matter are founded 
on the properties of attraction and repulſion.” 
The general rationale of the acquirement of 
new properties by a compound, Mr. Cooper 
thinks ſo well expreſſed by Collins, in his anſwer 
to Clarke, that he chuſes to tranſcribe the paſſage, 
which is as follows: © I will allow that matter is 


every-where, under the ſame circumſtances, en- 
dowed with the ſame powers; and that taking the 


whole material world together, every particle 


thereof is capable of contributing to all the attual 


powers of matter equally with any other particle 
whatever. But then, if theſe actual powers exiſt 


but under ſuch and ſuch regulations, and that a 


diſpoſition of parts, by motion, be neceſſary to the 


exertion of every power, it will equally follow that 


the power of every ſyſtem will not be the ſum of 
powers of the ſame kind, but be the ſum of powers 
of different kinds: becauſe, by the different 
ſituation of parts in a ſyſtem, a different power is 
exerted in every particle, though each of them 
L3 would 
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would exert the ſame power under the ſame cir- 
cumſtance or poſition. And I much rather take 
this to be the caſe, than to ſuppoſe really different 
powers founded on different capacities in the 
different parts of matter, for by experience we 
ſee, that every thing by change of form becomes 
every thing.” 

This opinion of Collins may poſſibly be very 
Juſt; but I am totally at a loſs to conceive how 
it militates againſt the general principle, that the 
power of the whole is the ſum of the powers, 
however denominated, of all the parts. “ All 
this,” ſays Dr. Clarke, in reference to this pal- 
ſage, © is entirely beſide the purpoſe, and ſerves 
only to perplex a queſtion to which it bears no 
relation.” Allowing that the primary particles 
of matter are, as Mr, Collins ſuppoſes, endowed 
with equal powers, though excrted only under 
certain circumſtances; is it not plain that theſe 
powers, all of which are reſolvable into modes 
of motion, when united in the ſame ſyſtem, are 
actually exerted; though previous to the forma- 
tion of the ſyſtem they might perhaps be ſuſpend- 
ed? When cxerted, however, the power of the 


ſyſtem 1s evidently the mere reſult or aggregate 


of the powers of its component parts, 
Mr. Hobbes, on the other hand, was of opi- 


nion, as Mr. Cooper informs us, that though the 


properties of a compound muſt be really fimilar 
in 
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in kind to that of the parts, in a ſtate of ſepara- 
tion, the properties might inhere in each part ſo 
faintly and ſo approaching to evaneſcence, as to 
be diſcoverable only in a condenſed ſtate in the 
aggregate. This opinion was, as Mr. Cooper 
allerts, ridiculed by Dr, Clarke. But if this 
opinion is erroneous, it is far from being ridicu- 
lous; and though I have read Dr. Clarke's 
works, as well as the learned gentlemen, I recol- 
lect no ſuch thing. The truth is, that Hobbes 
applied this principle, which, if admiſſible, can be 
predicated of material combinations and pro- 
perties only, to the caſe of perception; and main- 
tained, that the power of perception in man 
might be the reſult of an infinite number of in- 
ferior and ſubordinate perceptions, or tendencies 
to-perception, inhering in the particles of which 
the corporeal organized ſyſtem is compoſed ;—. 
an opinion which Mr. Cooper regards as extreme- 
ly ingenious and plauſible ; but which was, it 
muſt be acknowledged, treated with ridicule and 
contempt by Dr, Clarke, and deemed by that 
illuſtrious philoſopher to be the very acme of 
nonſenſe and abſurdity. If the faint and evaneſ- 
cent perceptions of ten thouſand atoms may ſo 
coaleſce as to form one human perception, 
doubtleſs the perceptions of ten thouſand human 
beings may ſo coaleſece as to form one angelic 
perception ; and a proportionable number of 
2 4 angelic 
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angelic perceptions, conſequently, into a ſuper- 
angelic perception; and ſo on in an aſcending 
ſeries, ad infinitum ; which ſeems a concluſion 
worthy of the angelic Doctor Thomas Aquinas 
himſelf. And if we farther conſider, that the in- 
ferior percipiences of which the human percep- 
tion is compounded muſt, upon this hypotheſis, 
be reſolvable into percipiences of a ſtill lower 
order, and ſo on in a deſcending ſeries, ad infini- 
tum, the ſyſtem of Mr. Hobbes muſt be acknow- 
ledged very amuſing, at leaſt, if not very credible. 
The generality of Materialiſts, however, have 
thought it more expedicnt to maintain that per- 
ception is the property of the ſyſtem, as ſuch, 
inſiſting that the component particles of the 
ſyſtem, though themſelves impercipient, may 
poſſeſs occult powers, from which the property 
of perception may reſult. And in ftrit and per- 
fe conformity to this mode of reaſoning, theſe 
philoſophers might, with equal plauſibility, main- 
tain that the extenſion or magnitude of Mount 
Atlas is the property of the mountain as fuch. 
For allowing the particles of which the mountain 
is conſtituted to be of themſelves deſtitute of 
magnitude, they may nevertheleſs be endowed 
with occult and wonderful powers, ſuch as we 
are unable at preſent to form any conception 
of, from which the property of extenſion may 


reſult, 
Here, 
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Here, therefore, the advocates of Materialiſm 
are involved in an exquiſite dilemma. Doth 
perception really and truly inhere in the particles 
which compoſe the organical ſyſtem? then is the 
human mind a mere aſſemblage of diſtin& and 
infinitely diviſible percipiences, which is a groſs . 
and palpable abſurdity. Ox, is perception the 
property merely of the iyſtem, as ſuch, without 
inhering in the component parts? then is the 
power of the whole abſolutely and totally diffe- 
rent from, and not the ſum or aggregate of the 
powers of all the parts, which is an expreſs and 
direct contradiction, 
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ESSAY XIV. 


REMARKS ON POPE'S ESSAY ON MAN. 


V azovs and diſcordant have been the opi- 
nions of critics and commentators re ſpedtipg this 
celebrated performance. That it poſſeſſes a diſtin- 
guiſhed ſhare of poetic excellence none, how- 
ever, have yet ventured to deny. M. Voltaire 
goes lo far as to affirm, that to this Eſſay Pope 
ſtands indebted for that pre-eminence which he 
aſcribes to him, when compared with his illuf- 
trious predeceſſor Dryden. But that Pope is 
aflually entitled to this claim of ſuperiority ts, at 
leaſt, very problematical ; and if it was allowed, 
the Rape of the Lock, the Epiſtle of Eloiſe, the 
Eclogue of the Meſſiah, and ſome other pieces 
that might be mentioned, would generally be 
conſidered as affording a better foundation for 
this claim to reſt upon than the Eſſay on Man: 
in which poetry holds a ſubordinate place; and 


in which it is merely employed, though with the 
happieſt ſucceſs, to embelliſh and illuſtrate the 
moſt abſtruſe leſſons of philoſophy. Dryden, 
indecd, has, in his Hind and Panther, given us a 
ftriking proof of the eaſe and ſpirit with which 

he 
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he was able to condutt a chain of reaſoning in 
verſe. His tranſitions are leſs abrupt, his ex- 
preſſion leſs obſcure, and his air and manner 
more free and unconſtrained than thoſe of Pope. 
On the other hand, in dignity of ſtile, in ſublimity 
of ſentiment, and in beauty and variety of poetical 
ornament, Pope has incomparably the advantage. 
In reading the Eſſay on Man, we are tempted to 
exclaim with the rapture of the youth in Couvs, 


« How charming is divine Philoſophy ! 
Not harſh and rugged, as dull fools ſuppoſe, 
But muſical as is Apollo's Jute, 

And a perpetual feaſt of nectared ſweets.” 


It is well known that the general plan of this 
Eſſay was originally framed by Lord Bolingbroke, 
and it is univerſally believed that Pope was 
ignorant of the ultimate, and indeed the obvious 
tendency of his own arguments: and when he 
found that his principles were conſidered as ſub- 
verſive of religion, he eagerly embraced the 
aſſiſtance of Warburton, who undertook the Her- 
culean taſk of reſcuing them from that imputa- 
tion. But that ſyſtem of philoſophy, which pro- 
ſeſſes to juſtify the ways of Gop to man, without 
having recourſe to the dottrine of a future ſtate, 
muſt ever be conſidered as in the higheſt degree 
inimical to religion, whole very nature and ef- 
lence it is to direct our views beyond the nar- 
row limits of the preſent ſcene of exiſtence. Dr. 
Johnſon, 
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Johnſon, certainly a critic of the higheſt order, 
thus delivers his ſentiments upon the ſubjeQ be- 
fore us. © This eſſay affords an egregious inſtance 
of the predominance of genius, the dazzling 
ſplendor of imagery, and the ſeduftive powers 
of eloquence, Never were penury of know. 
ledge and vulgarity of ſentiment ſo happily dif. 
guiſed. The reader feels his mind full, though 
he learns nothing: and when he meets it in its 
new array, no longer knows the talk of his mo- 
ther and his nurſe. Metaphyſical morality was 
to Pope a new ſtudy : he was proud of his acqui- 
ſitions, and ſuppoſing himſelf maſter of great ſe- 
crets, was in haſte to teach what he had not learn- 
ed.” On the other hand, Dr. Warton, a writer 
of acknowledged taſte and diſcernment, aftirms 
ce that the Eſſay on Man is as clole a piece of 
argument, edmitting its principles, as perhaps can 
be found in verſe. It is hardly to be imagin- 
ed how much ſenſe, how much thinking, how 
much obſervation on human life is condenſed 
together in a ſmall compaſs.” But the grand 
Poſtulatum advanced by Pope, that Gop is a being 
poſſeſſed of infinite perfections, is unqueſtionably 
a juſt principle; and his failure ariſes out of his 
ſubſequent attempt to prove, that the natural 
and moral phænomena of the univerſe are con- 
ſonant to the perfeQions of the divine nature; 
lo chat it is not eaſy to comprehend the propriety 

or 
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or even the meaning of this panegyric. And if 
Dr. Warton's applauſe and admiration are ex- 
cited by the argumentative merits of this poem, 
it is to be feared that he is betrayed into this 
falſe judgment by the Poet's ſplendor of elo- 
quence and pomp of declamation, 

Mr. Pope, in this famous Eſſay, has under- 
taken the mighty taſk of vindicating the ways of 
Gop to man, in compliance, as Lord Boling- 
broke himſelf informs us, with the expreſs wiſh 
of his noble friend. If we conſider the very 
dangerous tendency of the ſyſtem of philoſophy 
here inculcated, it may well be ſuſpetted that the 
original deſign on the part of Bolingbroke was a 
deep and inſidious one. Not that Pope has 
adopted the opinions of Bolingbroke in their 
full extent: he had too juſt a ſenſe of the im- 
portance of religion, and too much regard for 
the welfare of ſociety, not to reje them, when 
openly propoſed, with indignation. But coming 
to him diſguiſed in ſo pleaſing a form, it cannot 
be thought very wonderful, that a man who had 
little accuſtomed himſelf to metaphy fical diſqui- 
ſitions ſhould be allured and deceived by fo fair 
and ſpecious a ſemblance. The object of Bo- 
lingbroke was, apparently, to explode the com- 
monly received opinions relative to a ſuture 
| Rate. There are two very different modes by 
which this may be attempted, The firft, which 
is 
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is Bolingbroke's own method, is to inſinuate, not 
only that the phyſical arguments uſually alleged 
in proof of the ſoul's immortality are wholly in- 
concluſive; but that the moral arguments, de- 
duced from the conlideration of the moral attri- 
butes of the Deity, are equally deſtitute of ſoli- 
dity; becauſe thoſe attributes are themſelves 
deſtitute of ſatisfactory proof. The other me- 
thod, which 1s that ſuggeſted by his Lordſhip to 
Pope, is, to receive as a fundamental principle, 
and as the baſis of farther inveſtigation, the truth 
of the divine attributes, natural and moral; and 
to affirm, that the plan of Providence actually 
exhibited to our view, ſo far as it is capable of 
being comprehended by us, is, in all reſpetts, 
conſonant to the perfections of the divine na- 
ture: and if ſo, we can have no more reaſon to 
conclude 'that the preſent life is conneQed with 
a future ſtate, than on that more daring hypo- 
theſis which abſolutely denies the exiſtence of 
thoſe perfettions. | | 

To the firſt mode of reaſoning, which is, with- 
out doubt, of a nature much more ſubtle and 
perplexing than the latter, it may be anſwered in 
a few words, that though a complete demonſtra- 
tion of the infinity of the divine goodneſs is not 
to be attained, yet it is manifeſt that good pre- 
ponderates in the univerſe in a very great degree, 


and that the farther we carry our reſearches, 
the 
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the more numerous and the more ſtriking are the 
. proofs we diſcover of benevolence, as well as of 
wiſdom and power, It is, therefore, fair to 
conclude, that beings of more exalted capacity 
would form proportionably higher conceptions of 
the moral as well as natural attributes of the Su- 
preme Being; and that as we have reaſon to be- 
lieve his power and wiſdom to be infinite, not 
being able to conceive more illuſtrious diſplays 
of thoſe attributes than the works of creation 
and providence actually preſent to our view, ſo 
it is highly reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the attri- 
bute of benevolence, if it exiſt at all, muſt exiſt 
in a manner analogous to the reſt ; f. e. we ought 
to ſuppole it to be infinite. But if, contrary to 
all the principles of analogy and good ſenſe, we 
ſhould admit a limitation of the principle of be- 
nevolence in the Divine Mind, for which no 
one can pretend to aftign any adequate, or even 
any poſſible cauſe, yet a degree of wiſdom, 
power, and benevolence, far ſhort of infinite, 
would lead us to expe, in ſome future period, 
another and a better ſtate of things, in which the 
diſorders and irregularities ſo conſpicuous at 
preſent, and ſo inconſiſtent with the wiſdom and 
goodneſs diſcoverable in the general conſtitution 
of the univerſe, may be redreſſed or rettified, 
and the ways of Gop to man be finally and com- 
pletely vindicated, 

We 
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We now proceed to the ſecond ſuppoſition, or 
the hypotheſis actually embraced by Mr, Pope; 
according to which the belief of a future ſtate 
muſt be diſmiſſed from our creed as ſuperfluous, 
the general plan of Providence admitting of a 
vindication independent of this grand and com- 
prehenſive ſolution. 


Say firſt, of Gop above or man below 

What can we reaſon, but from what we know ? 

Of man what ſee we but his ſtation here 

From which to reaſon or to which refer ? 

Thro' worlds unnumber'd tho' the Gop be known, 

"Tis our's to trace him only in our own. | 
He who thro' vaſt immenſity can pierce, 

See worlds on worlds compoſe one univerſe, 

Obſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem runs, 

What other planets circle other ſuns, 

What varied being peoples every ſtar, 

May tell why Heaven has made us as we are, &c, 


We cannot but feel ſome emotions of ſurpriſe, 
after the lofty language of the exordium, to ſee 
the poet ſo ſoon abandon his deſign, and, inſtead 
of offering a vindication of Providence, content 
himſelf with affirming, that a being endowed 
with powers far ſurpaſſing human capacity might 
poſſibly fucceed in this arduous undertaking. — 
For a vindication unexpettedly ſubſtituting an 


apology. 
Preſumptnous man! the reaſon would'ſt thou find 


Why form'd ſo weak, ſo little, and ſo blind? 
Firſt, 


1 
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Firft, if thou can ſt, the harder reaſon gueſs, 
Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no leſs. 
Aik of thy mother earth why oaks are made 
Taller or ftronger than the weeds they ſhade ? 
Or aſk of yonder argent fields above, 

Why Jove's ſatellites are leſs than Jove ? 


Undoubtedly, it is the height of preſumption 
and impiety to arraign the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of Divine Providence in the formation of ſuch 
a creature as man; for ſuppoſing a certain degree 
of happineſs imparted to a created and dependent 
being, how can that being bave a right to claim 
from its Creator and benefaQor a degree of hap» 


pineſs ſuperior to that aQually conferred ? But 


the queſtion to be ſolved is, whether, granting 
the exiſtence of ſuch an imperfe being, it is 
moſt conformable to our ideas of infinite wiſdom 
and goodnefs to ſuppoſe, that after a few revo- 
lutions of the ſun he is to ſink again into annihi- 
lation; or, as he is formed with a capacity fot 
unlimited improvement in moral and intellectual 
excellence, that the prefent life is only prepara- 
tory to another ſtate of exiſtence, in which he 
may have ample ſcope to fulfil all the wife and 
beneficent purpoſes of his creation? Certainly, 
if we are at liberty to argue upon the hypotheſis 
of a Supreme Superintending Intelligence in- 
finite in all perfections, che latter ſuppoſition 
muſt be, according to our ideas of wiſdom and 
goodneſs, far more honourable to the divine go- 
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vernment, and therefore more conſiſtent and 
more probable than the former. But conclu- 
ſions of this nature Mr. Pope does not attempt 
to draw]; he ſatisfies himſelf with ſaying coldly, 


ReſpeCting man whatever wrong we call, 
May, muſt be right, as relative to * 


This indeed, inevitably relulta ton the abſo- 
lute perſection of the Divine Nature; but then 
it is much more ſatisfaftory to infer a renovation 
of our exiſtence as neceſſary to the completion 
of a plan of perfect wiſdom and benevolence, 
than to argue, as this philoſophical Poet indirealy 
does, againſt, the probability of a future ſtate of 
exiſtence, becauſe the preſent ſcene of things, 
however inexplicable, independently conſidered, 
may, nay, muſt be right, conſidered as a part of 
the univerſal lyſtem. Admitting the infinity of 
the moral as well as natural perfections of the 
Deity, we. cannot, indeed, abſolutely demon- 
ſtrate the reality of a future ſtate, becauſe our 
ignorance and inadequacy of . comprehenſion 
render it impoſſible for us poſitively to pro- 
nounce the annihilation of the human race to be 
incompatible with thoſe perfettions; but ſurely 
it is incompatible with ſuch ideas of infinite wil- 
dom and goodneſs as the limits of human know- 
ledge will ſuffer us to attain ; and, therefore, the 
dittates of natural reaſon direct us to a contrary 

con- 
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concluſion ; for, as Mr. Pope himſelf well ob- 
ſerves, * What can we reaſon but from what we 
know?“ — 


Hope humbly, then, with trembling pinions ſoar, 
Wait the great teacher Death; and Gop adore. 
What future bliſs he gives not thee to know, 

But gives that hope to be thy bleſſing now, 

Hope ſprings eternal in the human breaſt ; 

Man never is, but always to be bleſt : 

The ſoul, uneaſy and confin'd from home, 

Reſts and expatiates in a life to come, 


In this paſſage Mr. Pope has thought proper, 
however inconſiſtently with the general tenor of 
his reaſonings, to refer us to a future ſtate for a 
ſolution of all our doubts and difficulties. Thoſe 
difficulties, viewed in the proper light, form in- 
deed of themſelves a ſtrong preſumption of a fu- 
ture ſtate, from their apparent incongruity with 
the general plan of Providence, But the Poet, 
by repreſenting theſe apparent incongruities as 
ariſing merely from our inability to comprehend 
the perfett order eſtabliſhed by the Great Dirett- 
ing Mind, ſuperſedes the neceſſity of recurring 
to the ſolution of a future ſtate, By a very eaſy 
and compendious proceſs, he firſt takes it for 
granted, that the perfections of the Deity are in- 
finite; and then takes it for granted, that the na- 
tural and moral phenomena of the univerſe ft 
be conſonant to thoſe perfedions. If you aſk 
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for proofs, he exclaims, © Preſume not Gop to 
ſcan. To reaſon right is to ſubmit.” —& In 
pride, in reaſoning pride our error lies.” And the 
greateſt merit is to reſt ſatisfied in our own igno- 
rance; believing every thing, though we know, 
and can know nothing. 


If plagues or earthquakes break not Heaven's deſign, 
Why then a Borgia, or a Cataline ? 

Who knows but he whoſe hand the lightning forms, 
Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the ſtorms, 
Pours fierce ambition in a Cæſar's mind, 

Or turus young Ammon looſe to ſcourge mankind ? 


Theſe are noble and animated lines: the argu- | 

ment of which they form a part, diveſted of 
poetical expreſſion and ornament, ſtands thus 

Objeftions are raiſed againſt the general order 

of providence, from the conſideration of the 

prevalence of moral evil. But if we admit that 
the exiſtence of natural evil is confiſtent, the | 

exiſtence of moral evil cannot be inconfiſtent with 
the abſolute perfection of the divine nature; for 
the ſame general ſolution will ſerve for both. | 
Gop atts by general laws, and partial evil will | 

neceſſarily reſult from the operation of thoſe | 
laws: but partial evil is univerſal good; and | 
moral as well as natural evil may, by almighty 
power, be made ſubſervient to the moſt ſalutary 
and beneficent purpoſes. It cannot be denied 
mat the Poet fo far reaſons right, as his reaſon- 
ing 


/ 
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ing tends to prove, that the exiſtence of natural 
and the exiſtence of moral evil are difficulties of 
the ſame nature and magnitude; and whatever 
will ſerve for a ſolution of the one will undoubt- 
edly ſuffice for the ſolution of the other. But 
the grand difficulty ſtill remains unſolved by the 
Poet, Whence comes either? In anſwer to this 
perplexing enquiry we are only aſſured, that 


the firſt Almighty cauſe 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws. 


If the ſpeculatiſt aſks, * What makes all phy- 
ſical or moral ill?” the Poet immediately replies, 
“ There deviates nature, and here wanders will.“ 
* Pope,” ſays Dr, Warton, © here accounts for 
the introduction of moral evil from the abuſe of 
man's free will. This is the ſolid and ſcriptural 
ſolution of that grand and difficult queſtion, 
which in vain hath puzzled and bewildered the 
ſpeculatiſts of ſo many ages, wow zo xaxor.” It is 
evident, however, that neither the Poet nor 
Critic were, in regard to this point, actuated by 
the ſpirit of that celebrated ancient, who, as it is 
laid, being informed when a child that the hea- 
vens and earth roſe out of chaos, firſt diſcovered 
his genius for philoſophic inveſtigation by aſking, 
„And chaos whence?” Why is nature ſuffered 
to deviate, or the will to wander? If the great 
end be general happineſs, and Gop be poſleſſed 
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of infinite power and wiſdom, have we not a 


right to expect the accompliſhment of that end, 
by ſuch means as are adapted to produce this 
eſſe& in the higheſt poſſible degree? And to 
affirm that it is conſiſtent with infinite wiſdom to 
ſacrifice happineſs to a particular order of na- 
ture, or to a pretended freedom of agency, is 
to ſuppoſe it conſiſtent with infinite wiſdom to 
ſacrifice the end to the means; or that which 
alone poſſeſſes intrinſic value, to that which is 
valuable only as the means of attaining it. For 
nothing 1s really valuable but as it tends to pro- 
duce happineſs. If indeed it could be demon- 
ſtrated that partial evil is univerſal good, or that 
the general happineſs is ultimately promoted by 
a mixture of evil, it would certainly amount to 
a complete vindication of the divine govern- 
ment. And this we know to be actually the caſe, 
in very numerous and {ſtriking inſtances daily 
offering themſelves to our attention. But how- 
ever imperfect this ſolution may be deemed, if 
we confine our obſervations to the preſent ſcene, 
upon the ſuppoſition of a future ſtate the pro- 
ſpe * to reaſon's eye clears up apace,” and we 
are able through the miſts of ignorance and preju- 


dice to diſcern, that purpoſes highly worthy of 


the omnipotent Creator are anſwered by the in- 
troduttion of evil natural and moral into the 
univerſe. And let no one dare to indulge him- 


ſelf 
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ſelf in the practice of immorality and vice, under 
the vain pretext that the vices and imperſettions 
of men are comprehended in the order of the 
univerſe; for it is equally true, and it can never 
be too deeply impreſſed upon the mind, that the 
puniſhment of vice is alſo an eſſential part of the 
{ame divine and perfect order, 


Vaſt chain of being! which from Gon began, 
Natures ætherial, human, angel, man, 

Beaſt, bird, fiſh, in ſect - what no eye can ſee, 
No glaſs can reach; from infinite to thee; 

From thee to nothing. — On ſuperior powers 
Were we to preſs, inferior might on our's: 

Or in the full creation leave a void, 

Where one ſtep broken the great ſcale's deſtroy'd. 


On reading the entire paſſage whence theſe beau- 
tiful lines are tranſcribed, we cannot wonder 
that Pope ſhould have choſen to treat this ab- 
ſtruſe ſubze& in a poetical form; for it muſt be 
confeſſed, that in humble proſe this argument 
would make but a very indifferent figure. To 
pretend to vindicate Providence in the formation 
of ſo imperfe& a being as man, by aſſerting, in 
direct terms, that if we had been advanced to an 
higher rank in the ſcale of creation univerſal con- 
ſuſion and anarchy muſt have enſued; and the [yl- 
tem, of which we conſtitute a part, muſt, like the 
baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, have inſtantly dil- 
ſolved, as he proceeds to affirm, could only 
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have excited the deriſion of the atheiſtical ob- 
zeftor. But, © in ſuch ſplendid array,” as the 
great critic obſerves, + we no longer know the 


talk of the mother and the nurſe.” 


The leaſt confuſion but in one, not all 
That ſyſtem only, but the whole muſt fall. 
Let earth, unbalanced, from her orbit fly, 

- Planets and ſtars run lawleſs thro' the ſky ; 
Let ruling angels from their ſeats be hurl'd, 
Being on being wreck'd, and world on world ; 
Heaven's whole foundations to their centre nod, 
And nature tremble to the throne of Gop. 
All this dread order break—for whom? for thee! 
Vile worm!—O! madneſs, pride, impiety ! 


Here, doubtleſs, he deviates into the wildeſt 
philoſophical rant, though it is animated and 
ennobled by the higheſt poetical enthuſiaſm, 


Ceaſe, then, nor order imperfection name; 

Our proper bliſs depends on what we blame. 
Safe in the hand of one diſpoſing power, 

Or in the natal or the mortal hour. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee, 

All chance direction, which thou can'ſt not fee ; 
All diſcord harmony, not underſtood, 

All partial evil univerſal good. 

And, ſpite of pride, in erring reaſon's ſpite, 
One truth is clear Whatever is—is right.” 


It is no little ſatisfaction at laſt to acquieſce in 
the ſame general concluſion with Mr. Pope, how- 
ever weak and inadequate the premiſes from 

which 
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which it may have been deduced. It were an 
eaſy, but invidious taſk to expoſe, in a much 
greater variety of examples, the fallacious and 
dangerous reaſonings of this famous Eſſay. As 
a moral philoſopher, Mr. Pope is juſtly blame- 
able for excluding from his ſyſtem, or, at leaſt, 
throwing, as it might well be ſuppoſed, purpoſely 
into the ſhade, that great principle, without 
which there is no eſſential or practical difference 
between Deiſm and Atheifm—the immortality of 
the ſoul. At the ſame time, it would be injuſtice 
not to acknowledge that his poem abounds with 
ſtriking and elevated refleQions, admirably cal- 
culated to excite a ſpirit of rational and philoſo- 
phical devotion ; and there is good reaſon to en- 
tertain ſo favorable an opinion of his general 
character, as to believe, with a firm aſſurance, 
that if he had really conceived this Effay to be 
injurious to the cauſe of religion and virtue, he 
would have diſdained to court any increaſe of 
poetical fame by its publication : and, as on a 
former occaſion, with a noble indignation, would 
have exclaimed, 


« Oh! teach me, Heaven! to ſcorn the guilty bays; 
Drive from my breaſt ſuch wretched luſt of praiſe, 
Unblemiſh'd let me live, or die unknown ; 

Oh! grant an honeſt fame, or grant me none!“ 
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ON THE STUDY OE METAPHYSICS. 


& : | 

F OR Metaphyſics what can be ſaid ? If every 
book that has been written on them, and thou- 
ſands have been written, were annihilated, not 
a ſingle individual in the community of all man- 
kind would in any one reſpett have juſt reaſon 
to lament the loſs. Mathematical and arithme- 
tical ſtudies are ſpeculative, it is true; but they 
do not terminate in ſpeculation... The builder, 
the navigator, almoſt every mechanic art is aſ- 
ſiſted by geometry: and all men, without ex- 
ception, benefited by arithmetic; but Metaphy- 
ſics tend only to benight the underſtanding in a 
cloud of its own making; to loſe it in a labyrinth 
of its owncontrivance.” 

Thus it is that a popular and ingenious Eſ- 
ſayiſt has expreſſed his diſlike and contempt of 
all metaphyſical diſcuſſions, to which exactly the 
ſame regard is due as to the opinion of a blind 
man who ſhould take it into his head to declaim 
upon the inutility of the ſtudy of optics. That 
branch of philoſophy, which is diſtinguiſhed by 
the term Metaphyſics,” comprehends in it a va- 


riety of topics, ſome of which are the moſt re- 
fined 
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fined and curious, and others the moſt intereſt- 
ing and important which the human mind is ca- 
pable of inveſtigating; and what degree. of 
knowledge reſpetting theſe points is really at- 
tainable, can no more be aſcertained by a mere 
claſſical ſcholar, than the moſt illiterate clowa 
can pretend to form a conjetture concerning the 
truth or importance of the Newtonian theory. 
Mr. Knox expreſſes his regret, that ſo much 
ſtreſs is laid upon the ſtudy of Metaphyſics in the 
general plan of academical education : and yet 
it is difficult to ſay, if it is at all io enter into the 
general plan, how leſs ſtreſs could well be laid 
upon it. Thoſe who have capacities adequate 
to the contemplation of ſubjects of this nature, 
and whoſe attention is early directed to them, 
almoſt invariably become deeply intereſted in 
the purſuit: and thus a point of the higheſt im— 
portance is gained. For the magnitude and 
ſublimity of theſe diſquiſitions have a manifeſt 
tendency to elevate the mind, to leſſen in our 
eſtimation the value and importance of temporal 
purſuits; and, by the intimate relation they bear 
to religion both natural and revealed, to make 
the moſt beneficial as well as durable impreſſions 
upon the heart. How is it poſſible to make that 
ſtupendous Being, who called univerſe into ex- 
iſtence, the ſubjett of our frequent philoſophical 
meditations, without feeling emotions of awe, of 

oratitude, 
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gratitude, and devotion? Who can refleQ 
without ſome degree of moral improvement, upon 
that miracle of divine power and ſkill, the 
human frame? „ What a piece of work is man! 
how noble in reaſon! how excellent in faculty! 
in form and moving how expreſs and admirable ! 
in action how like an angel! in apprehenſion 
how likea Gon! the beauty of the world! the 
paragon of animals!” Weie it, © to conſider 
too curiouſly,” to enquire whether that principle 
of intelligence and perception, which raiſes us 
ſo high in the ſcale of exiſtence, be the reſult of 
an exquiſite arrangement of material particles, 
or whether it is capable of ſubſiſting indepen» 
dently of the corporeal frame to which it is at 
| preſent united? To ſay no more, who can con- 
template the amazing extent and flexibility of 
the power of aſſociation, as explained and illuſ- 
trated by Locke and Hartley, or the mechanical 
operation of motives in producing all our voli- 
tions, without being ſenſible of the unſpeakable 
importance of attending to the carly cultivation 
of the mind, and of inculcating, with all poſſible 
diligence, thoſe laudable and virtuous princi— 
ples, which, ſo far as they are not counteracted 
by oppoſite influences, muſt operate in a regular 
and definite manner? Why ſhould any man, 
who happens to have no reliſh or capacity him- 
felf for theſe ſublime reſearches, wiſh to deter 

others 
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others from employing all the powers and facul- 
ties of their minds upon theſe as well as other 
ſubjeQs, equally myſterious to the vulgar ; what 
is difficult, to explain; what is dark, to illumine ? 

While thus engaged, the mind feels its own 
weakneſs, it is true, but it feels its own ſtrength 
and dignity too. 


Sure he that made us with ſuch large Aiſcourſe, 
Looking before and after, gave us not | 

That capability and godlike reaſon 

To ruſt in us unus'd!” 


tt It is hardly poſhble, according to the obſer- 
vation of Dr. Akenſide, to conceive philoſophy 
and taſte at a greater diſtance from each other 
than at the period of the revolution, when Locke 
ſtood at the head of the one, and Dryden of the 
other.” But if they muſt be conſidered as in a 
ſtate of oppoſition, and the characters of Dryden 
and Locke are to be placed in the balance toge- 
ther, ſurely the bel e/prit, in compariſon with the 
ſage, muſt appear as light as a peacock's feather 
weighed againſt an ingot of gold. An union 
between philoſophy and taſte is, however, by no 
means impradticable. The writings of Cicero 
alone afford ſufficient proofs how ſuſceptible the 
moſt abſtract topics of philoſophy are of the em- 
belliſhments of imagination; and it is impoſſible 
pot to remark What an inexpreſſible charm, and 
what 


| 
| 
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what an addition of dignity and of charafter | 
Cicero derives from the anxious ſolicitude with 
which he purſued thoſe reſearches, which the 
conduQors of © Liberal Education,” in our times, 
affect to treat with ridicule and contempt. To 
the exquiſite beauties of thoſe antient writings, 
which are juſtly regarded as the moſt perfect mo- 
dels of literary excellence, we are indeed in- 
debted for the moſt refined pleaſures. And in 
the preſent ſtate of things, claſſical learning is 
ſo intimately blended with every other ſpecies of 
knowledge, that the ſtudy of the dead languages 
is become a matter of indiſpenſable neceſſity to 
thoſe who entertain the remoteſt views of intel- 
lectual improvement. But it muſt nevertheleſs 
be confeſſed, that claſſical literature is made too 
often and too much an ultimate object. There 
are many men of good natural underſtandings, 
and who pals for what we generally call good 
ſcholars, who are, in fact, molt deplorably igno- 
rant. They ſeem to conſider the attainment of 
the learned Janguages as the great end of life; 
and as that is the ſpecies of learning which is 
moſt ſerviceable in the acquiſition of academical 
honors, it is too frequently thought all that is 
neceſſary; and a total ignorance. of thoſe ſub- 
lime inveſtigations which open a new world to 
our intellectual view, is very eaſily controver- 
tible into a groſs and ſtupid contempt of them. 

| | In 


In one of our univerſities, indeed, mathema- 
tical ſcience engages a very great and diſpropor- 
tionate ſhare of the general attention. It has 
been often aſſerted, that the ſtudy of mathematics 
contributes to ſtrengthen the judgment, to check 
the rovings of fancy, to fix the attention, and in- 
ſenſibly to infuſe into the mind an habit of think- 
ing accurately, and of arguing with preciſion 
even upon moral and philoſophical ſubjedts. 
Though this is an opinion very plauſible, there 
is perhaps no maxim more entirely deſtitute of 
foundation; or one which is leſs able to abide 
the teſt of examination and experience. If we 
conſider the fundamental which ſubſiſts between 
mathematical and moral reaſonings, we muſt 
acknowledge that it is abſolutely impradticable 
to transfer our ideas from the one to the other, 
ſo as to derive any advantage from the experi- 
ment. Nay, it is certain, that mathematicians 
have often been betrayed into egregious abſur- 
dities, by attempting to introduce mathematical 
ideas into ſubjects where they are totally inap- 
plicable. Would the famous profeſſor Wallis, 
for inſtance, if he had not been a mathematician, 
have incurred the riſque of general ridicule, by 
comparing the three perſonal diſtinctions of the 
Godhead to the three dimenſions of a cube, and 
the Godhead itſelf to a cube infinitely extended? 
If the ſtudy of mathematics contributes ſo mych 
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to beſtow preciſion and accuracy in our reaſon- 
ings on moral ſubjects, how can it be accounted 
for that Paſcal, that prodigy of mathematical 
genius, ſhould not have been able to diſcover 
the abſurdity of the Popiſh doarine of tran- 
ſubſtantiation? If ſkill in geometrical ſcience 
could be ſuppoſed to have any influence upon 
the general babits of thinking and reaſoning, 
how comes it to paſs that the Jeſuits ſhould have 
been celebrated as the moſt able mathematicians, 
whilſt they were deteſted as the moſt inveterate 
bigots of modern times? | 

In fact, moral truth, not SEL finaly 
ſpeaking, of demonſtration, i. e. of a ſpecies of 
proof which conſiſts of the regular and uninter- 
rupted deduQtion of one ſelf-evident propoſition 
from another, bears no analogy to mathematical 
truth, and. requires a totally different kind of 
ſupport. It is ſingular that thoſe moral writers, 
who have moſt affected to reaſon with mathema- 
tical precifion, and who abound moſt in the pomp 
and parade of demonſtration, have in general 
been remarkably deficient as reaſoners: and in- 
Read of demonſtration, it is well if we do not 
meet with arrogant abſurdity. Even the illuſtri- 
ous Clarke lies, perhaps, no where ſo open to 
animadverſion as in hiT © Demonſtration of the 
Being and Attributes of Gor.” By taking © the 
bigh priori road,” it is no difficult matter, as Pope 


has 


%. 
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has remarked, © to reaſon downward till we 
doubt of Gop.” In its attempts to inveſtigate 
moral truths, the mind is perpetually occupied 
in the compariſon of probabilities; and the man 
whoſe attention has been ſolely engroſſed by the 
contemplation of truths, ſupported by infallible 
reaſoning, will be as much at a loſs when he is 
called upon to eſtimate the value of oppoſing 
probabiliues, as if he had been taken immediately 
from the loom or from the plough. The ſenti- 
ments of ſuch perſons upon ſubjects unconnetted 
with geometrical ſcience, are for the moſt part 
narrow and contratted, and their reaſonings con- 
fuled and inconſequential. Geometry is un- 
doubtedly in itſelf a noble and important branch 
of knowledge ;-but it is very injudicious to make 
it a primary object with the generality of ſtu- 
dents, who uſually enter upon the ſtudy with diſ- 
guſt ; who are ſeldom deſirous, or perhaps capa- 
ble, of making ſuch a proficiency in it as to 
derive any real advantage from it ; and who, 
not unfrequently, when they have once forſaken 
the walls of the college, inſenſibly loſe, by neg- 
lea, the knowledge they had acquired by long 
and laborious application: or if it be retained, 
it produces no viſible effect upon their general 
modes of thinking or acting.“ We recognize 
immediately,” ſays the author of the Rambler, 
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te the philologiſt, the critic, the philoſopher, or 
the man of taſte ; but years after years may elapſe 
hefore we diſcover, that the man with whom we 
have frequent intercourſe is an able mathema- 
tician.“ 

However important mathematical ſcience may 
be deemed, as it relates to the community, with 
reſpect to ſuch perſons it terminates wholly in 
ſpeculation, which is the reproach Mr. Knox 
wiſhes to fix upon the ſtudy of Metaphyſics. But 
this is not all: + Metaphyſics,” according to Mr. 
Knox, © tend only to benight the underſtanding 
in a cloud of its own making; to loſe it in a 
labyrinth of its own contrivance.” But thoſe 
who pay only a ſlight and ſuperficial attention to 
any ſubjett of an abſtruſe and recondite nature, 
are very willing, and find it very eaſy to perſuade 
themſelves, that the cloud in which they are in- 
volved neceſlarily ariſes from the ſubjeR itſelf; 
and are rarely inclined to ſuſpect their own igno- 
rance, incapacity, or prejudice. It muſt how- 
ever be acknowledged, that Metaphyſics cannot 
be entirely vindicated from the charge of c eu- 
rity. A certain degree of darkneſs and doubt 
bangs over all our inveſtigations on theſe myſte- 


rious ſubjeAs; but we ought carefully to diſtin- 


guiſh between that obſcurity which ariſes from 


the nature of the ſubjeA, and which is neceſlarily. 


connected 
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connected with it, and the obſcurity which ariſes 
from the want of a proper and adequate attention 
to the ſubject. 

* Metaphyſics, Mr. Knox farther obſerves, 
were once encouraged and cultivated, becauſe 
they ſerved the purpoles of ſuperſtition. They 

involved theological ſubjects in a perplexity 
which the ſimple could never unravel. They 
gave an air of myſtery and depth which caught 
the admiration of the vulgar. They are now 
employed in a fimilar manner in the ſervice of 
infidelity. They have induced the half-learned 
and the conceited, thoſe who think they under- 
ſtand them, and thoſe who wiſh to be thought by 
others to underſtand them, to adopt, without 
being apprehenſive of danger, opinions fatal 
to their own happineſs and to the exiſtence 
of ſociety.” Notwithſtanding the volubility and 
ſmartneſs of this declamation, it will not be too 
much for Mr. Knox to concede, that even in 
Metaphyſics there is ſuch a diſtinction as truth 
and falſehood; and that of two oppolite opi- 
nions, if one is wrong the other mult be right. 
Now it is diflicult to deviſe how thoſe falſe and 
dangerous metaphyſical opinions alluded to, opi- 
nions which have produced effects ſo fatal to the 
happineſs and even to the exiſtence of ſociety, 
can ever be properly and ſatisfactorily confuted 
but by metaphyſical arguments, Certainly juſt 
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and rational ſentiments in Metaphyſics muſt be 
ſerviceable to the general cauſe of virtue and 
happineſs, in exaaly the ſame proportion that 
the falſe and abſurd opinions to which he refers 
are prejudicial and dangerous. No doubt the 
ſtudy of Metaphylics may, in particular inſtances, 
have produced an unhappy effect upon the minds 
of © the half-learned and conceited”—upon thoſe 
whoſe capacities were unequal to the diſcuſſion 
of ſubjeas of this nature, or upon thoſe who 
engaged in the purſuit of them with previous 
corrupt and vicious propenſities. The ſtudy of 
theology is likewiſe liable to the ſame objettion. 
But what then? To borrow the noble and de- 
ciſive argument of Hamlet, * If the ſun breeds 
maggots in a dead dog,” —is that glorious lumi- 
nary the juſt objett of reproach? The intereſts 
of truth, virtue and happineſs, are inſeparably 
connedted; and if any particular opinions in 
Metaphyſics are unfavorable to thoſe intereſts, 
why ſhould any man who has paid proper atten- 
tion to the ſubje& be blamed for expoſing their 
fallacy or falſehood? © But even when culti- 
vated by the honeſt and truly ingenious, they 
exhibit, as Mr. Knox aſſerts, an inſtance of 
blameable pride : they aim at a ſcience to which 
man can never attain, It is truly laughable to 
obſerve a creature, with hardly knowledge 
enough of the things around him to guide him 
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with ſafety, perplexing himſelf with ontological 
enquiries into the nature of angels and the el- 
ſence of the devil.” Of the attainments, how- 
ever, which may be reached by ſuch men as 
Locke, Hartley, and Clarke, one who has never 
cultivated theſe ſtudies muſt be a very incompe- 
tent judge. And let their attainments be ever fo 
ſlender, it is hard to incur blame for their pride 
in employing their time and talents in diſquiſi- 
tions of . this nature, becauſe previouſly to the 
trial no one, Mr, Knox excepted, could pretend 
to ſay what degree of proficiency it was practi- 
cable to arrive at. So far inferior indeed were 
they in extent and depth of reſearch to Mr. 
Knox, that ſo far as appears, even the very 
names eſcaped them of thoſe writers “ who have 
perplexed themſelves by ontological enquiries 
into the nature of angels and the eſſence of the 
devil.” | 

„The Ontologiſts and Pneumatologiſts, the 
Nominales and Reales, the Docttores Seraphici, and 
all the tribe of microſcopic philoſophers, are in 
the preſent age of diſcernment, as Mr. Knox 
further informs us, totally neglected. Even 
Malebranche and Locke, the moſt rational of 
the Metaphy ficians, are daily loſing ground. A 
few, however, in the preſent times have been ſo 
unfortunate as to waſle their labour in defending 
Materialiſm, in expatiating on Liberty and Ne- 
B b 3 ceſſity, 
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ceſſity, and in proving that Man is no more than 
an animal.” It 1s true, the metaphyſical opini- 
ons of the middle ages, as contained in the labori- 
ous works of thoſe philoſophers who go under the 
general denomination of the Schoolmen, many 
of whom were men of admirable talents, and the 
whole Ariſtotelian ſyſtem are now exploded. 
The dogmas of the Stagyrite are juſtly ſuper. 
ſeded, by the more rational and intelligible hy- 
potheſis of Des Cartes and Locke. But who- 
ever repreſents this total change of ſyſtem as a 
proof of the uncertainty and futility of metaphy- 
ſical reſearches in general ſhould recollett, that 
natural philoſophy has- undergone a revolution 
equally ſtriking : that the ſyſtem of Locke and 
Hartley does not differ more from that of Tho- 
mas Aquinas, than the Newtonian theary of, the 
univerſe does from the Ptolemaic. In the pre- 
ſent age of diſcernment, however, it ſeems that 
even Locke 1s daily lofing ground: and when- 
ever the diſcernnient of the age ſhall happily 
arrive to an equality with that of Mr. Knox, 
the Eſſay on Human Underſtan”.ng will no 
doubt be completely diſcarded. 

„ Such miſerable effeAs of metaphyſical re- 
ſearch,” continues Mr. Knox, * have induced 
an amiable writer, whoſe heart and abilities vie 
with each other for excellence, to vindicate the 
nature and immutability of truth ;- to expole the 
futility 
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futility of Metaphyſics; to confound the devices 
of its patrons, and to eſtabliſh the natural rights 
of common ſenſe.” This formidable champion 
has, it ſeems, © given the laſt fatal blow to lan- 
guiſhing ſophiſtry.“ To be ſerious—the truly 
elegant productions of Dr. Beattie have been re- 
ceived by the public with juſt and diſtinguiſhed 
applauſe. Many will, nevertheleſs, think it for- 
tunate for that ingenious writer that his literary 
reputation does not depend upon his ſkill in Me- 
taphyſics. Truth is, ſurely, under little obliga- 
tion to a champion who confeſſes his inability to 
oppoſe argument to argument, and filence ſo— 
phiſtry by juſt reaſoning; and who, by way of 
compenſation, pretends to erctt for her protec- 
tion, as a dernier reſort, a court of appeal, in 
which a pretended infallible judge, a kind of 
Pope, reſides, ſtiled by Dr. Beattie “ Common 
Senſe ;”” but his true name is by others ſaid to be 
„ Vulgar Prejudice;” who decides, in caſes 
which have been thought very intricate, without 
a moment's heſitation, and without giving himſelf 
the trouble to hear counſel on either fide, though 
both parties are very deſirous of pleading their 
reſpettive cauſes, and allege that they have much 
to offer in their own defence. Dr. Beattic's ela- 
borate work is, however, not without its uſe, 
An honeit, well meaning man, ſuch as Mr. 
Knox deſcribes in his forty ſecond Eſſay, who, 

Bb4 for 
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for the firſt forty or fifty years of his life, has 
ſtudied no other books than his journal and 
ledger, and afterwards retires into the country 
w ſtady Berkeley and Hume, may well be 
alarmed, when he finds that, between them, he 
is abſolutely in danger of being argued out of his 
exiſtence : ſince one undertakes to prove that he 
has no ſoul, and the other clearly demonſtrates 
that he has no body. But when he opens this in- 
comparable treatiſe of Dr. Beattie, he is over- 
joyed to find that he is indeed the very ſame 
identical perſon that he took himſelf to be before 
he began to ſtudy Metaphyſics. And he has the 
fatisfaQion to be informed, as he proceeds in the 
farther peruſal of the work, that he may become 
an able Metaphyſician at a much eaſier rate than 
he himſelf hoped for, or could have imagined. 
In ſhort, he is told that common ſenſe alone, 
without any previous inſtruftion, is ſufficient to 
enable a man to decide upon the moſt abſtruſe 
queſtions of that abſtruſe ſcience ; and he ſhuts 
the book again, fully convinced that he is as 
great a philoſopher as Locke, Berkeley, or 
Hume. He is now completely qualified to ex- 
claim againſt all metaphyſical reaſonings as futile, 
uſeleſs, unintelligible, and dangerous; and fully 
prepared to aſſert, that a fingle ſermon of Til- 
lotſon has done more real good than all the me- 

taphy- 
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taphy ſical works of Dr. Clarke“; and to ſhow 
that he is biaſſed by no blind partiality for that 
famous prelate, he may take occaſion to add, that 
the droll inventions of Hogarth have been of 


more ſervice to the cauſe of virtue than all the 
ſermons of Tillotſon. 


* Vide Eſſay 168, + Vide Efſay 48. 
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ESSAY XVI. 
ON THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


T ner E are ſome truths which all mankind 
agree to regard as firſt principles; the clearneſs 
and certainty of them are ſuch as preclude even 
the poſſibility of a doubt ; and all attempts, there- 
fore, to eſtabliſh or confirm them by argument 
are not only ſuperfluous, but abſurd and ridicu- 
lous; and we laugh, without ſcruple, at the phi- 
loſopher who gravely exclaims © Cogito, ergo 
ſum.” There are other truths of great magni- 
tude and importance, which cannot, indeed, pro- 
perly be ſtiled ſelf-evident; for they are capable 
of being oppoſed, and of being ſupported by ar- 
gument; but the arguments on the one fide are 
ſo obvious and convincing, and on the other 
ſo weak and futile, that candor itſelf cannot, 
without difficulty, believe the moſt ignorant and 
prejudiced of mankind incapable of diſcerning 
the diſparity. 

The queſtion relating to the African Slave 
Trade, conſidered either in a civil or a moral view, 
may be adduced as an inſtance exaUly in point. 
It is ſo flagrant and enormous a violation of the 
molt ſacred and fundamental laws of juſtice and 

| humanity 
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humanity—it ſo evidently ſets at defiance all 
thoſe obligations which reſult from the nature of 
civil ſociety, and the unalterable principles of 
equitable and legitimate government, that one 
cannot, without aſtoniſhment and indignation, 
view the neceſſity of entering into a regular dil. 
cuſhion of the queſtion, and of formally exhibit- 
ing a train of arguments in order to prove this 
horrible trafhc to be the height of moral and po- 
litical depravity. The famous Abbe Terrai, 
Comptroller of the Finances in France during 
the latter part of the reign of Louis XV. on 
being informed that a certain iniquitous meaſure 
propoſed by him was univerſally condemned as 
highly oppreſſive and unjuſt, replied coolly, 
«© Who pretends that it is juſt?” This may be 
ſtiled the magnanimity of villany. That aban- 
doned Miniſter, at leaſt, was not guilty of the 
crime of Jowering the ſtandard of moral recti- 


tude, and of endeavoring to debaſe the ſenti- : 


ments of mankind to a level with his own prac- 
tice, But the advocates for the Slave Trade do 
not reſt ſatisfied with practical villany : they are 
ambitious of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by a ſpe- 
culative attachment toit. Rather than renounce 
an hypotheſis which they deem themſelves inte- 
reſted to maintain, they wpuld reverſe the gene- 
ral order of the univerſe, and the conſtitution 

of nature, They would fain perſuade us that 
virtue 
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virtue may ſubſiſt, though it is not nouriſhed by 
the milk of human kindneſs ; and that vice does 
not conſiſt in cruelty, rapine, treachery, and 
violence. Solong, therefore, as there are thoſe 
who think it moral and juſt to extend the ſphere 
of human miſery, it may be of uſe to conſider 
and confute their wretched pleas in defence or 
extenuation of their guilty principles, or yet 
more guilty practice. 

Firſt, It is alleged, that the Negroes are an in- 
ferior and ſubordinate race of men; and it is, 
therefore, allowable to treat them as ſuch with- 
out incurring the imputation of cruelty and in- 
juſtice. What!“ to borrow the language of 
Shylock, © hath not a Negroe eyes, hands, or. 
gans, dimenſions, ſenſes, affettions, paſſions? 
fed with the ſame food, hurt with the ſame wea- 
pons, ſubjeR to the ſame diſeaſes, healed by the 
ſame means, warmed and cooled by the ſame 
winter and ſummer that a Chriſtian is?” Say, ye 
profound philoſophers, ye enlightened ſages, 
who inhabit the ſhores of Merſey and of Avon, 
by what criterion of rationality have you aſcer- 
tained the intellectual inferiority of this devoted 
race? Will you venture to affirm, that the inha- 
bitants of Africa are at preſent in a ſtate of 
greater inferiority, compared with you, their 
high and mighty lords; you, who hold ſo conſpi— 


cuous and ſo honorable a rank in the ſcale of 
intcl!1- 
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intelligent beings—than your anceſtors, the an- 
cient Britons, compared with the Romans of the 
Auguſtan age? But, allowing this to be the 
caſe, their imbecillity of underſtanding, in the 
view of infinite wiſdom and benevolence, only 


gives them an additional claim to your indul- 


gence and protection. That the power implies 
the right of oppreſſion, is a diſcovery in politi- 
cal morality worthy of ſuch ſagacious and pro- 
found inveſtigators of the natural.rights of man- 
kind, as the Lockks, the Brackstonts, and 
the MonTEsgQUiEus, trading to the coaſt of 
Guinea. 

2dly, The Slave Trade, mirabile difiu! is 
gravely vindicated on the principles of huma- 


nity ; as being highly beneficial to thoſe who are 


apparently the victims of it; for they are affirmed 
to be principally compoſed of priſoners of war, 
who would, in all probability, be flaughtered in 
cold blood, if their enemies were deprived of 
this more advantageous mode of diſpoſing of 
them. What! is it then the voice of humanity 
that we hear pleading in defence of a practice, 
the very idea of which muſt excite, in every 
breaſt ſuſceptible of the feelings of huma- 
nity, amazement and horror? View yon veſſel, 
with fails expanded, plowghing the deep !—Con- 
template, for a moment, the ſcene which it exhi- 
bits !—Within that receptacle of human miſery 

| | are 
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are contained hundreds of beings poſſeſſing paſ- 
fions and feelings congenial to thine own, Be- 
hold them bereft of every enjoyment which can 
render life a bleſſing; expoſed to every outrage 
which can render exiſtence a curſe. 


Dire is the toſſing, deep the groans! Deſpair 

Tending the fick, buſieſt from couch to couch, 
And over them triumphant death his dart 
Shakes, but delays to ſtrike, tho' oft invok'd, 
With vows, as their chief good and final hope. 


Is this the ſcene which humanity delights to view? 
Or is it a ſcene at which ſhe recoils and ſtands 
aghaſt? Let not then that ſacred name be pro- 
faned, and wreſted to purpoſes abhorrent from its 
nature.— No: it is hypocriſy which aſſumes the 
garb of humanity, and “ which hides the dagger 
underneath the gown.” If a more ſpecific anſwer 
to this inſidious plea be required, let theſe pre- 
tended advocates for humanity be told, that the 
wars which crowd their ſhips with flaves have 
chiefly originated, and will for ever be per- 
petuated by the proſpect of advantage which the 
ſale of the priſoners affords. Let them be told, 
that amongſt the moſt ſavage and barbarous na- 
tions, the practice of indiſcriminate ſlaughter in 
| cold blood never habitually obtained. But at 
all events, if the perſonal happineſs or benefit of 
the ſlave is indeed the primary object of the ſlave 
merchant, 
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merchant, certainly thoſe philanthropiſts, who 
engage in this traffic from ſuch noble and gene- 
rous motives, muſt conſider the previous conſent 
of the ſlave as abſolutely neceſſary, to give va- 
lidity to the purchale, If, therefore, he quit 
his native country voluntarily, what occaſion for 
whips, and racks, and chains, to enforce obedi- 
ence? But it is an inſult to common ſenſe to 
purſue this argument farther. To devote to 
miſery and ruin hecatombs of guiltleſs human 
victims, for the pretended purpoſe of preventing 
ſome poſſible evil, or obtaining ſome poſſible 
good, is, in a being ſo limited as man, a mode of 
condutt proceeding from the moſt impious pre- 

ſumption, or frantic folly. 
gdly, Another argument, of nearly the ſame 
complexion with the former, is this, that though 
the forcible ſeizure of the negroes is an att of 
injuſtice, yet the injury is flight and ideal, as 
they enjoy a degree of happineſs in their ſtate of 
bondage little, if at all, inferior to that which 
they poſſeſſed in their native country. Haughty 
and unfeeling tyrant! whoſe heart has long been 
callous to all the ſenſibilities which diſtinguiſh 
and which ennoble humanity : in vain would the 
miſerable beings, ſubje& to thy dominion, com- 
plain to thee of the pangs they feel, when with 
reverted eyes they caſt the laſt, long, lingering 
look upon their native ſhores? Engroſſed by 
one 
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one fatal paſſion, the rage of accumulating wealth, 
how canſt thou ſympathize with the emotions 
excited by the various relations of ſocial and 
domeſtic life? © by all the charities of father, 
| ſon, and brother?” Untaught to weep with thoſe 
that weep, thy mind poſſeſſes no congenial feel- 
ings with thoſe whoſe miſeries have in thy efti- 
mation degraded: them almoſt below the condi- 
tion of humanity, Regarding them as belong- 
ing to the brutal rather than the intelligent crea- 
tion, perhaps, in the exceſs of your goodneſs 
you permit them ſuch accommodations as nature, 
thus deplorably degraded, may require. You 
hear, indeed, the noiſe of the laſh reſounding in 
your ears, accompanied with the groans and 
ſhricks of the wretched ſufferers: but this diſ- 
turbs not your repoſe, for you know the utility, 
nay, what you ſtile the neceſſity of thus employ- 
ing it. And the hidden anguiſh of the heart, the 
complicated woe which bids dehance to the 
power of language, the filent agony which per- 
vades and overwhelms every faculty of the ſoul, 
eſcape your notice, or are thought unworthy 
of your attention. They are pronounced to be 
the cffe&s of obſtinacy, of ſullenneſs, of malice, 
or revenge: the whip, therefore, mult be applied 
in order to enforce ſome degree of corporeal ex- 
ertion; and, by inflitting excruciating torture 
on the body, ſome relief, perhaps, is uninten- 
tionally 
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tionally afforded to the more dreadful torture of 
the mind. If, however, this is only rhetorical 
exaggeration ; jf it is, indeed, true, that a ſtate of 
ſlavery is a ſtate of happinels ; if thoſe, who are 
originally reduced to this ſtate by violence, be- 
come eaſily and ſpeedily reconciled to it, let the 
Colonial Legiſlatures, merely far the ſatisfaction 


of the world, and for the complete refutation of 


thoſe accuſations which ſo deeply affect their 
public character and conduct, enact a law that 
every Negroe, who declares himſelf diſſatisfied 


with his ſituation, ſhall not only be immediately 


emancipated, but conveyed back to his native 
country at the public charge. This 1s bringing 
the matter to a fair iſſue ; and if none, or if only 
a ſmall proportion of thoſe to whom this offer is 
made, think it deſerving of their acceptance, then, 
and not till then, will I acknowledge the native of 


Africa to be a being of a different and ſubordi- 


nate ſpecies to the man who preſumes to call 
himſelf his owner; then, and not till then, will I 
acknowledge that thoſe principles, which we re- 
gard as the baſis of the common rights of huma- 
nity, are, as to him, wholly inapplicable, and en- 
tirely void of any juſt foundation. 

4thly, It is farther alleged, in vindication of 
this deteſtable commerce, that, however great the 
ſufferings of the wretched Africans may be, they 
are fully compenſated by the ineſtimable advan- 

VOL, 1. Cc tage 
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tage of poſſeſſing, though in a ſtate of ſlayery, 
the means of inſtruction in the principles of the 
true religion. From ignorant , heathens, they 
have an opportunity of becoming enlightened 
Chriſtians; and ſlavery itſelf is ſaid to be a ſtate 
- which Chriſtianity pronounces neither unlawful 
nor inexpedient. This argument muſt be re- 
garded as no other than an impious and cruel 
mockery. It iso add the higheſt inſult to the 
higheſt injury. Allowing this fable of conver- 
ſion to be fact, can it change the nature of thoſe 
ats of ſavage violence for which it is to atone ? 
But the fact notoriouſly is, that the planters are 
almoſt univerſally averſe to the converſion of 
their ſlaves. In conſequence of the laudable and 
laborious efforts of a few individuals of obſcure 
name, though of exalted worth, ſome proſelytes 
have indeed been made; and great muſt be their 
aſtoniſhment, when they attained to a competent 
knowledge of Chriſtianity, to find the pradice of 
Chriſtians ſo oppoſite to its diftates. Openly 
and avowedly to violate all ſanctions human and 
divine, for the purpoſe of converting heathens 
into Chriſtians, would be carrying fanaticiſm to 
the higheſt pitch of religious phrenzy: and to 
pretend to att with that view when we are wholly 
actuated by ſelF-intereſted motives, is the vileſt 
and moſt deteſtable ſpecies of hypocriſy. It is 

poſſible that heathens in ſuch a caſe may even- 


tually 
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tually become Chriſtians; but thoſe Chriſtians, 
who practiſe ſuch methods of converſion, are 
themſelves in a ſtate infinitely worſe than hea- 

theniſm, | | 
As to the plea that Chriſtianity does not con- 
demn ſlavery as unlawful, it. can never be ſeri- 
ouſly urged but by thoſe who are ſtrangers to 
the genius and ſpirit of Chriſtianity. The ſublime 
object which that religion has in view, is the hap- 
pineſs preſent and future of the whole human 
race: but it is to be remarked that Chriſtianity 
only inculcates general principles, and leaves the 
application of them to our own underſtandings, 
which are, indeed, when properly cultivated, 
fully adequate to the purpoſe. Benevolence is 
the grand, the characteriſtic virtue of a Chriſtian; 
but there are a thouſand different modes of 
- bringing that virtue into attion which are not 
dictinctly ſpecified in the ſacred writings. We 
find, indeed, admirable directions for our conduct 
in a great variety of reſpects; but, then, thole di- 
rections reſulted from the occaſional application 
of thoſe general principles to particular caſes, 
according to the diſcretion of the ſeveral writers. 
There 1s no proper limitation of benevolence, 
as an active principle, but the impratticability of 
its farther extenſion. And if we, who ſo juſtly 
and highly venerate the charatters and writings 
of the Apoſtles, ſhould be enabled, by means of 
Cc 2 that 


az 
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that ſuperiority of light and knowledge which in 

ſome reſpe&ts we undoubtedly enjoy, to apply- 

this grand principle'to caſes which did not occur 

to them, we att in a manner perfectly conformable 

to the genius and ſpirit of Chriſtianity, though 
the authority of a poſitive precept may be want- 

ing. St. Paul, probably, had no idea of a ſtate 

of civil ſociety, in which the ſpirit of liberty 
would operate to the total annihilation of the very 

condition of ſlavery. He contented himſelf, 

therefore, with giving directions worthy of an 

Apoſtle for the religious conduct of maſters and 

ſervants under actually exiſting circumſtances. 

But enlightened Chriſtians in the preſent age 

well know that ſlavery may be, and in many 

Chriſtian countries has, in fact, been totally abo- 

liſhed, not only with ſafety, but with real advan- 
tage to ſociety, anda great increaſe of the general 

happineſs. They, therefore, juſtly condemn the 

ſtate itſelf as inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of Chriſ- 

tianity, however pardonable, or even juſtifiable, 
in peculiar circumſtances, may be an acquiel- 

cence in a ſtate of things not in the power of in- 

dividuals to alter, But the evils attending the 

Slave Trade are of a nature very different and of 

a far greater magnitude than thoſe which neceſ- 

ſarily reſult from the mere condition of ſlavery. 

In no ſtate of ſociety can a practice, involving in 

it circumſtances of ſuch atrocious and enormous 
guilt, 
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guilt, be conſidered as defenſible by any perſon 
whoſe underſtanding is not darkened by the tur- 
pitude of his heart; in whom; not only the feel 
ings of the moral ſenſe are extinguiſhed, but, in 
chis inſtance, at leaſt, every ray even of common 
ie; * 
Sthly, The Slave Trade is defended on the 
ground of political neceſſity. Many affect to 
commiſerate the unhappy condition of the por 
Negroes, and to lament the continuance of a prac- 
tice which they allow to be founded on manifeſt 
injuſtice. But, however exceptionable the Slave 
Trade may be in a moral view, the political 
neceſſity of the caſe, ſay they, renders it impoſſi- 
ble to effect any eſſential alterations in a ſyſtem 
now eſtabliſhed by the preſcription of ages. The 
Plantations in the Weſt Indies can be cultivated 
only by Negroes; the climate is fatal to all but 
African conſtitutions; and the labour ſuch as 
that hardy race of men only can ſupport; but 
any regulations, for the purpoſe of preventing 
actual or pollible abuſes, they profeſs themſel ves 
anxious to adopt and to enforce. This. is the 
language of thoſe who wiſh much to be virtuous, 
but more to be rich; of thoſe who honour huma- 
nity with their lips, but whoſe hearts are ſtrangers 
to its divine influence. The political inconve- 
niences which may reſult from the abolition of 
the Slave Trade may, indeed, be plauſibly urged 
Cc3 as 
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as a motive for acting with caution: and delibe- 
ration, as an argument againſt a precipitate anni- 
hilation of a commerce which has been ſo long 
praRtiſed, that its immediate and total ſuppreſſion 
might be repreſented as produdtive, of greater 
Evil than the continuance of it for a limited time 
under certain reſtrittions; but ſeriouſly to main- 
tain that the moſt ſacred moral obligations ought 
to be ſuperſeded by mere political conſiderations, 
is an aſſertion which renders every attempt at 
confutation ſuperfluous. It is ſufficient there- 
fore to obſerve, that the dangers to be appre- 
hended from the abolition of this infamous 
traffic, are not by any means ſo great as theſe 

intereſted politicians ſeem to imagine. | 
Numerous and well authenticated faQts in- 
conteſtably demonſtrate, that with mild and indul- 
gent treatment, the preſent number of ſlaves in 
the Weſt India Iſlands might not only be pre- 
ſerved from diminution, but would admit of con- 
fiderable increaſe; there even is reaſon to be- 
lieve that a gradual emancipation of the ſlaves 
would be attended with much benefit to the 
planter, the Quakers having actually made the 
experiment with ſucceſs, and univerſal experi- 
ence proving the ſoil of every country to be 
moſt advantageouſly improved and cultivated by 
the voluntary labours of the native inhabitants, 
And could we fuppoſe the pollibility of ſuch a 
dreadful 
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dreadful calamity, as the eventual riſe of Muſco- 
vado ſugars a few ſhillings in the hundred weight, 
in conſequence of the additional expence of cul- 
ture, it is plain that neither the proprietor, the 
planter, or the merchant, have any juſt ground 
of alarm, for the loſs muſt neceſſarily fall upon 
the public, who, to their great honor, ſeem per- 
fectly well diſpoſed to ſuſtain, with fortitude, 
whatever inconvenience may be incurred in con- 
ſequence of the annihilation of a branch of com- 
merce now become the object of public exe- 
cration, As to any regulations which may be 
propoſed, in order to effect a reformation of the 
abuſes attending this commerce, it is obvious to 
reply, that the trade itſelf is an abuſe, the moſt 
enormous of all abuſes, the moſt atrocious of all 
crimes. To enad a law, therefore, for regulat- 
ing, i. e. for eſtabliſhing the Slave Trade, and 
for preventing the abuſes attending it, would be 
an abſurdity in morals and in legiſlation as mon- 
ſtrous as to paſs an act authorizing theft, murder, 
and adultery, adding, at the ſame time, certain pro- 
viſions to obviate the aby/es that might accidentally 
be aſſociated with thoſe practices. This is a cafe 
which diſdains all offers of conceſſion, all at- 
tempts at amicable accommodation. In fact, 
what objett of importance could be gained by 
any ſyſtem of commercial regulation which the 
warmeſt advocates of theſe devoted vidims could 

Cc4 _ deviſe? 
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deviſe? Would they not till be infamouſly 
robbed of all that can ſoothe and compenſate the 
cares and ſorrows of life? Would they not ſtill 
be doomed to ſuffer, in a foreign land, all that 


the rage and malice of the petty deſpots, whoſe 


property they become, may prompt them to infli&? 
c The world is not their friend, nor the world's 
law,” nor indeed is it poſſible that any law ſhould 
be effeQuual for the protection of thoſe who are 
utterly deſtitute of the proper means of enforc- 
ing it. 
| LasrtLy, It is urged, that the abolition of 
this traffic would deprive of the means of ſub- 
ſiſtence a numerous body of artizans and manu- 
fafturers, who are now employed in fabricating 
thoſe articles of commerce which are exported to 
Africa, for the purchaſe of the ſlaves annually 
imported into the colonies. In our attempts to 
relieve one ſpecies of diſtreſs, we ſhould un— 
doubtedly endeavor to guard as much as poſſible 
againſt the creation of another; and to this ar- 
gument ſome degree of attention is due, as tend- 
ing to evince the impolicy of an immediate and 
unconditional abolition of the Slave Trade ; and 
it is in vain to expect that upon the principles of 
natural juſtice alone this queſtion will be decided. 
If however a plan were framed—a taſk ſurely 
not very difficult, ſhould the immediate abolition 
be unhappily adjudged impratticable—for the 
ſpeedy 
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ſpeedy eventual extinQtion of this horrid com- 
merce, the ſupernumerary artizans and manu- 
facturers at home would have opportunity to ap- 
ply themſelves to other kinds of employment. 
But by the adoption of a'wiſe and liberal ſyſtem 
of policy, there is abundant reaſon to believe 
that a trade to the coaſt of Africa, far more ex- 
tenſive and beneficial than the preſent, might be 
eſtabliſhed on a much more ſolid and permanent 
foundation, But theſe are ſpeculations foreign 
to the purpoſe of this Eſſay. Upon the whole 
we may with confidence affirm, that regulations 
for the purpoſe of obviating the political incon- 
veniences which might poſlibly reſult from the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, would do honor 
to the moſt enlightened legiſlature ; but a feeble 
attempt to ſatisfy the demands of honor and con- 
ſcience, by any pretended regulations for. the 
mere purpoſe of preventing or of reQtifying the 
abuſes of that trade, which is itſelf the moſt fla- 
grant of all abuſes which the annals of the world 
exhibit, would diſgrace the underſtandings and 
detraQ from the dignity even of a convention of 
Hottentots, 
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ESSAY XVII. 


REFLECTIONS UPON EDUCATION. 
Tu ERE are two very oppoſite opinions pre- 
yailing in the world reſpecting human life; one is, 


that Lie is a jet: and for the benefit and in- 


ſtruction of poſterity this maxim has been recorded 
on a monument, placed amid the venerable re- 
mains of all that mankind have been taught to 
call good and great. The other is, that life is 
not a jeſt, but a moſt ſerious and important re- 
ality; and however tranſient its duration, if it 
be regarded as the firſt ſtage of a progreſſive and 


ceaſeleſs exiſtence, the manner in which it is 


paſſed may, or rather muſt in a very eſſential 


degree influence our future, nay if the voice of 
religion deſerve regard, our everlaſting happi- 
neſs or miſery. 

In the celebrated Letters of Lord Cheſter- 
field, we ſee with a mixture of pity and indig- 
ration a man of high ſtation, a man of parts, of 
obſervation and reflection, who does not appear 
even in the decline of life to have raiſed his 
thoughts or wiſhes beyond that ſpecies of enjoy- 
ment which is to be derived from temporal dif- 

| tindtions; 
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tinQtions ; of which he had himſelf experienced 
the- vanity, but-which he nevertheleſs urges his 
ſon to purſue with ſuch;,intemperate ardour, 
that honor, virtue and reputation are without 
beſitation to be ſacrificed at the ſhrine of the idol 
which his Lordſhip has ſet up. So far as virtue 
is conneQed with faſhion it is to be followed; ſo 
far as vice implies. yulgarity it is to be ſhunned, 
and the only things of univerſal and perpetual 
obligation are to enter gracefully into a room, to 
dance a good minuet, to make a genteel bow, to 
pare your nails cloſe, and to keep your teeth 
clean. 

To diſmiſs all farther mention of this fooliſh 
and profligate ſyſtem, it is of importance to re- 
mark, 1ſt, That the culture of the human mind | 
cannot commence at too early a period. An 
infant who has attained to the uſe of language. is 
capable of receiving numberleſs ideas; and it is | 
of great moment that the firſt ideas with which | 


the mind of a child is impreſſed ſhould be ſuch ; j 
are favorable to virtue. The light of reaſon | 
A to dawn much ſooner than is perhaps ge- 


nerally. imagined ; and the difference between f 
children who have not paſſed the years of infancy 
with reſpect both to virtue and knowledge is 
ſuch as negligent obſervers; would not eaſily 
credit. Never was there an idea more abſurd 
and pernicious than that ſuggeſted by M. Roul- 

ſeau, 
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feau, reſpeRing the propriety of keeping chil- 
dren in ignorance till they have attained to an 
age in which they can judge without prejudice. 
This viſionary and paradoxical writer tells us, 
6& that the greateſt and moſt uſeful rule of edu- 
cation is this not to gain time, but to loſe it. 
— We ſhould not tamper with the mind till it has 
acquired all its faculties : for it is impoſſible it 
ſhould perceive the light we hold out to it 
while it is blind. The firſt part of education 
therefore ought to be purely negative, If you 
could be content to do nothing yourſelf, and 
could prevent any thing from being done by 
others; if you could bring up your pupil healthy 
and robuſt to the age of twelve years, without 
his being able to diſtinguiſh his right hand from 
his left, the eyes of his underſtanding would be 
open to reaſon at your firſt leſſon. Void both 
of habit and prejudice, his paſſions would nat 
operate againſt your endeavors; and he would 
become under proper inſtructions the wiſeſt of 
men. It is thus, by attempting nothing in the 
beginning, you might produce a prodigy of 
education.!“ A prodigy indeed! But not to 
enter upon a formal confutation of an opinion 
ſo wild and eccentric, is it not evident that ig- 
norance in this caſe can only mean ignorance of 


* Emilius, Vol. I. p. 128. 


what 
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what is good? For if the bloſſoms of virtue and 
knowledge do not appear in conſequence of 
early diligence in ſowing the ſeed, the weeds of 
idleneſs and vice will infallibly overſpread the 
ſoil; weeds which it will afterwards be found 
difficult, if not impoſſible to eradicate. In fact, 
the firſt opinions we embrace, at whatever 
time of life we may commence our enquiries, 
are, and muſt be thoſe of our immediate in- 
ſtructors. Nor is the evil in the leaſt diminiſhed 
by delaying the period of that commencement. 
Happy is it when thoſe inſtructors encourage 
their pupils impartially to inveſtigate the opini- 
ons which they inculcate, and take a real ſatis- 
faction in diffuſing the liberal ſpirit of free in- 

quiry and unreſerved diſcuſſion. 
2dly, Some very worthy and reſpectable peo- 
ple have, unfortunately, imbibed a notion, that 
the parental authority ought to be exerciſed with 
rigour, and that implicit obedience 1s almolt the 
only leſſon which needs to be inculcated. -Of 
the fatal effetis of this plan, experience exhibits 
the moſt melancholy prooſs. Virtue is, indeed, 
with ſuch perſons, the great objett of education; 
but it is aſſociated with ideas ſo gloomy, it pre- 
ſents an aſpett ſo harſh and diſguiting, that youth, 
naturally averſe to feriouſneſs, and much more to 
auſterity, flies to vice as to a refuge: and at that 
critical period. of life, when the reſtraints ſo long 
impa- 
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impatiently ſubmitted to muſt, at laſt, ſuffer re- 
laxation, is too often ſeen to throw off every ap- 
pearance of regard to that which has ever been 
the object of its ſecret averſion. All recrea- 
tions, tending either to health or rational amuſe- 
ment, ſhould be not only allowed but encou- 
raged. An unreſerved intercourſe of conver- 
ſation, promoted by kindneſs, condeſcenſion, 
and a flattering appearance of regard and atten- 
tion. The firſt principles of knowledge and vir- 
tue may be inculcated in a thouſand different 
ways by a ſkilful and watchful inſtructor: and 
the underſtanding will make rapid and vigorous 
ſhoots'where it has free ſcope to expand itſelf in 
all directions; and if the early bloſſoms appear 
ſomewhat luxuriant, it is far better than that 
“ Nature's wild vigour, working at the root,“ 
ſhould be chilled by neglett or blaſted by ſeve- 
rity. Mildneſs and indulgence, guided by good 
ſenſe and prudence, on the part of the parent, 
mult neceſſarily generate affection and gratitude 
on the part of the children. And if they are 
chargeable with a failure of duty in thoſe re- 
ſpets, it is, aſſuredly, owing. to ſome radical 
error in the conduct of education. | 
3dly, As to the long conteſted queſtion re- 
ſpecting the ſuperior eligibility of a public or 
private education, it muſt be allowed, that all 
the powers and faculties of the mind have a 


freer 
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freer ſcope and a wider range in a public than a 
private ſeminary. And a man who has had the 
advantage of a public education will, in gene- 
ral, retain through life a certain ſuperiority over 
another, of equal capacity and knowledge, 
brought up under the care of a domeſtic tutor. 


With reſpett to claſſical learning alſo, public 
ſchools have a manifeſt advantage over pri- 


vate ſeminaries. And though the general rule 
in this caſe muſt, after all, admit of many ex- 


ceptions, and the true queſtion is, not whether 


a public or private education is beſt, but whe- 
ther the one or the other is beſt for a particular 
individual? yet till, for a majority, a public 
education will probably be found moſt eligible. 
In order to ſecure the advantages which may, 
with proper care and caution, be expected from 
this mode of education, the moſt aſſiduous en- 
deavors ſhould, doubtleſs, be uſed, from the 
earlieſt dawn of reaſon, to inculcate juſt and 
noble principles of attion. And for ſome years 
previous to the entrance of a youth into this in- 
tereſting ſcene, by that mild wildom which ſe- 
cures the affeftions while it informs the under- 
ſtanding, much may be effected by parental at- 
tention, without encroaching upon the province, 
or formally afſuming the authority of a tutor ; 
and much more at that period when the intellec- 


tual powers advance rapidly towards maturity, ' 


and 
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and knowledge already begins to be purſued as 
the means of mental. gratification. It is a fre- 
quent ſubje&t of complaint, that little beſides 
the learned languages is attended to at the pub- 
lic ſchools. But at the age of thirteen or four- 
teen, which ſeems to be the proper period for 
entering into thoſe ſeminaries, no inconſiderable 
ſtock of knowledge may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, 
in a mind properly cultivated, to have been al- 
ready attained, A general idea of ancient and 
modern hiſtory, the firſt elements of geographical 
and mathematical ſcience, a perfe@ familiarity 
with the French language, and a conſiderable 
proficiency in the Greek and Latin tongues, 
may, at leaſt, be preſumed. The proper buſi- 
neſs of a public ſchool is to perfect a youth thus 
prepared in claſſical literature. And, ſurely, it 
is not eaſy to read the higher claſſics without ac- 
quiring, at the ſame time, with an accurate know- 
ledge of the languages, a knowledge of a far ſu- 
perior kind—a knowledge of facts, characters, 
and opinions, conneQted with the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed and illuſtrious periods of the general 
hiſtory of mankind. When an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the learned languages, and with 
thoſe various kinds of knowledge which are to 
be derived from a ſtudy of the moſt celebrated 
writers in thoſe languages, is acquired, the pro- 
per period arrives for a removal to the univerſi- 

tles; 
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ties, where a regular ſuperſtructure may be 


ereQed upon the extenſive and ſolid foundation 
previouſly laid. And, certainly, with right diſ- 


poſitions, and a mind properly prepared and cul. 
tivated, a youth may make as rapid improve- 


ments in every branch of uſeful knowledge at 


Oxford or Cambridge, with all their numerous 
and acknowledged defetts, as at any ſeat of 
learning in Europe. Of this the many great and 
illuſtrious characters formed there afford. the 
moſt honorable and deciſive proofs, 

Athly, In this curſory ſketch it would be im- 
proper entirely to omit to ſpeak of the faſhion, 
which is become ſo univerſal, of ſending young 
men of fortune, after they have taken their de- 


, gree at the univerſity, to make what is called the 


grand tour. No doubt, many plauſible, and ſome 
Juſt things, may be ſaid of the advantages to be 
derived from foreign travel: but, in order to 
attain thoſe advantages, it is neceſſary to have a 
mind much better prepared and cultivated than 
the generality of our young men of faſhion poſ- 
leſs. To expoſe an inexperienced youth, who 
has a very light tinfture of knowledge, and no 
true reliſh for it; whoſe paſſions are ſtrong, and 
in whoſe mind no fixed principles of virtue are 
implanted to counteratt their influence, to the 

' temptations which he muſt inevitably encounter in 
ſuch a ſituation, is to expoſe him to almoſt certain 
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ruin. Theadvice or remonſtrances of a governor 
can no more avail to ſtem the torrent of diſſipation 
and vice, than a bulruſh can ſtop the inunda- 
tidfts of the Nile. If a youth is fo devoid of 
ſenſe, or of virtue, as to need a governor, he is 
not, indeed, in ſuch a ſtate of mind as to be ca- 
pable of improvement by travel. The true and 
ſole dependence is to be placed on thoſe princi- 
ples which have previouſly been inculcated; and 
upon that ſenſe of honor which is ſo powerful in 
youthful minds; which is ſo happily calculated 
ec to aid and ſtrengthen virtue when it meets her,” 
and which often © imitates her actions where ſhe 
is not.“ 

Little ſtreſs is to be placed upon thoſe exter- 
nal accompliſhments and graces of behaviour 
which ſome ſuppoſe only to be acquired in fo- 
reign courts. The moſt pleaſing manners to 
Engliſhmen are ſuch as are truly Engliſh: and 
many perſons, who have never quitted their na- 
tive country, poſſeſs a poliſh and urbanity not to 
be exceeded by thoſe who have been preſented 
at every court in Europe. And when the be- 
haviour of ſuch as have been accuſtomed to good 
company is apparently changed, in conſequence 
of their reſidence abroad, it is generally changed 
for the worſe. Not to ſpeak of thoſe who ard 
commonly called !ravel/ed coxcombe, and who are 
fo juſtly the ſubje& of univerſal ridicule, even 
Hg | the 
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the behaviour of men of ſenſe and faſhion, when 
they have, in any degree, contracted the air and 
manners of foreigners, is, generally ſpeaking, 
ſo far diſpleaſing. At all events, it would -be 
happy for the continent, and much for the credit 
of our own country, if a ſtop were put to that 
egreſs of riotous and diſſipated Engliſh youth, 
which has ſo long been a ſubject of complaint 
abroad; and who, to the evil diſpoſitions they 
carry out with them, add the follies and vices of 
every clime and country which they viſit. — 
When ſuch men make it their boaſt, that 
“Europe they ſaw,” let them recolle&, that 
« Europe ſaw them too,” and they will have 
little reaſon to indulge any emotions of vanity 
derived from this imaginary ſource of ſuperi- 
ority. 
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